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Harper’s Bazar, December, 1014 


We Cordially Invite You to 
“BEST’S GIFT SHOP” 
A Popular Priced Gift Shop Opened Nov. 27th 


on our 2nd Floor 


Where we are displaying openly on tables for easy, quick. 
inspection, large assortments of attractive Christmas gifts for 


women, girls and boys. 


A visit to this Shop will give you fresh gift ideas and show 
you how to avoid the conventional and uninteresting. 


Plenty of gifts with a touch of novelty or exclusiveness for 
as little as $1.00 each, and for each article a dainty Christmas 


box free. 


When you go shopping be sure to visit Best’s Gift Shop— 
New Gifts added — 


TOY 


; On the 4th Floor,— Greatly Enlarged November 27th 
Specializes this year in Big Stocks at Popular Prices 


Some kiddies won’t have exclusive foreign toys this year, 


because all Europe is fighting instead of working for our little 


boys’ and girls’ Christmas; but 
Best’s Toy Shop has Foreign Toys as well as Domestic 
We have received all but 10 per cent of our orders placed in 


Europe, and have larger stocks than ever before of American toys 
and dolls. 


Your Children Really Can’t Afford to Miss 
‘“Best’s Toy Shop”’ 


Early inspection suggested, when stocks are at their best. 


Separate Illustrated Pamphlets of Christmas Gifts or Children’s Christ- 
mas Books mailed free to out-of-town patrons. Write Dept. 120 today. 


Best Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE at 35TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Sts. NEW YORK 


No. 52. Two-toned Pure Thread Silk 
Sox, in black and white, black and 
navy, black and purple, black and tan, 
or black and green, high spliced 
heel, sole and new toe guard. .....50 

No. 54. Solid Gold Cuff Links, fine 
striped engine turned design, in 
velvet case; rokt., 5.50; r4kt., 8.50 

No. 56. Combination Set, shirt studs, 
vest buttons and cuff links, in white 
or smoke pearl, platinum finish 
edge with pearl, Rhinestone or 
shot center, in velvet case....1.95 


Gifts For Men 


No. 40. Men’s Morocco 
Travel Case of black crepe 
leather, lined with contrasting 
coloredleather,equipped with 
nine celluloid pieces, razor 
and blades, shaving brush, 
pocket for sponge and 
wash @oth....<.... 4. 6.95 


Solid Gold Tie Clasp; 
rokt., 1.50; rakt., 2.95 


No. 44. Pure Worsted Woolen Jacket, 


No. 42. 


Angora finish, in plain oxford, also tan, olive, 
brown, green or gray heather mixtures, full 
fashioned, V-neck model. Sizes 34 to 44....9-00 


No.58. Sterling Silver Cigarette Case,vest 
pocket model, striped engine turned 
design, hand engraved center... .8.75 


No. 60. Mocha Gloves, one clasp 
P.X.M. sewn four needle back, gen- 
uine Arabian leather, medium 
ene dark gray.4 ..........:.1 1.50 


No. 62. Cape Skin Gloves, one clasp 
P.X.M. sewn four needle or spear 
back, of heavy leather, medium 
1.50 


At Special Prices 


No. 46. Men’s Gray Felt “Comfy” 
Slipper, soft padded e 
1.25 


No. 48. Extra Quality Fine Thread 
Silk Sox, black, white, tan and 
all colors, double lisle heel, 


No. 50. Pure Thread Silk Sox, black 
with white, blue, purple, or self 
hand-embroidered clox, lisle sole, 
alsotwotoned in black and white, 
with black or white clox, black 
and blue, black and purple 
with self or black clox..... A 


No. 63. Pure Linen Handkerchief 
»,, hand-embroidered block initial, 
corded border... ... box of 6, 1.50 
No. 64. Men’s “Sheykh ” Handker- 
chiefs, assorted colored borders, 
guaranteed fast color...... each, .2 
No. 65. Bill Wallet of black English long 
grain leather, silk lined, separate 
stamp and card partitions.... 1.95 
No. 66. Book Rocks, in “Artbronz ,” 
three subjects, “‘ The Lazy Student” 
(tllustrated),‘‘Admiration” and _ 
“The Gladiator ”........Pair, 5.00 


No. 67. Silk Muffler, made in London, 
of pure thread finely knitted silk, 
for evening or motor wear, 50 
inches long and 12 inches wide, in 
black and white, black and : 
pearl, also colors..’............9-00 


No. 68. Pure Silk Umbrella, 28 inch, 
guaranteed rainproof, with 
Prince of Wales handle........3.45 


No. 69. Malacco and Other Wood Canes 
with Prince of Wales handle, 
sterling silver band............2.00 
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ranklin Simon Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Sts. NEW YORK 


_ Gifts for Women 


At Special Prices 


No. 2. Women’s Morocco Leather No.8 Rhinestone Shoe 
- Travel Case, of black, purple, green Buckles, high cut jet center, pair.2.95 


or red leather, lined with moire silk, No, 10, Pearl Necklace, Oriental color, 


equipped with ten celluloid pieces, rose or cream tints, graduated or uni- 
steel scissors, ket for 6.95 form, 16 in. long, sterling silver 
sponge or wash cloth....... . rhinestoneinlaidor solid gold clasp2.95 


No. 4. Angora Sport Coat of extra heavy No. 12. Rhinestone inlaid Sterling 
quality soft Angora wool, largeroll collar, two Silver Brooch, black : 
pockets and all-round belt, in Copen, rose, enameled circle .......4- 
white, heather, gray or green. Sizes 34 to 44...9.75 No. 13. Sterling Silver 
Pendant, set with French 
No. 6. Sterling Silver Vanity, hand engraved, with mir- rhinestones, Oriental pearl 


ror, powder and coin holders, puff, memo tablet, drop and center, ; : 
No. 14. Sterling Silver Watch Bracelet, No. 22. Madeira Handkerchief No. 30. Brocaded Silk Theatre Bag, in and all popular shades, lisle sole, 
guaranteed Swiss movement, edged assorted patterns.........each -25 pink, blue or lavender, fitted with _ lisle garter top; also black, white, sky 
with light or Copen blue or No. 24. Shamrock Initial Hand- powder and puff, lip salve, eyebrow pink, bronze or smoke, silk 
gray enamel...»............- .7.50  kerchief, corded border..box of 6 -75 pencil, nail polish, perfume and garter top; all weights........ 95 
No. 16. Sterling Silver Bar Pin, set No. 26. Pure linen handkerchief, hand- ow. 2.25 3 pair for 2.75 
with French cut rhinestones...}.95 | drawn hem, hand-embroidered No. 32. Real Kid Gloves, white No. 38. Pure Thread Silk Hose, in 
fancy initial.......... box of 6 1.45 16-button length mousquetaire..2.2 black or white, lace insertion and self 


No. 18. Sheer Linen Handkerchief, y74 28. Pure Silk Umbrella, 26 inch, No. 34. Doeskin washable slipon embroidered, also black, white, sky 
hand-emb’d assorted aoe 1.00 guaranteed rainproof, in black, red, gloves, eight- button length, pique _ or pink, self embroidered without in- 
-box of 3 +. green or blue, mounted with colored sewn, Paris Point embroidered, shirred sertion, lisle sole and top; all 

No. 20. Pure Linen Handkerchief | ivorine tops to match and elastic at wrist and flare top, weights; assorted designs...... 95 
hand-drawn hem.......boxof 6.70 silver band........... 2.95 °° white on .50 3 pair for 2.75 
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Antiques | 


. BRASS TEA-CADDY filled with one-quarter 
pound of Russian caravan tea. An excellent & 


useful gift. Complete — 75. Call or write. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 E. 28th St., N. Y. 
Baby’s Goods 
SAWYER — Gifts for baby and mother. Fur-_ 
niture of quality. Send for free booklet. 3514 — 


Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


| 
Beauty Treatment | 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE— Mme. | 
Helen Swift has removed more spacious | 
quarters for her scientific treatment of the face. 
1672 Broadway, Cor. 52d St. Tei. Circle 115. 


HELENE SWIFT’S DERMATINE, an astrin- 

gent forrelaxed muscles. A perfect skin tightener. 
“amples mailed 25c. Helene Swift’s Beauty Crea- | 

tions, 168 West 48th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 5614. | 


| HEMSTITCHING— Accordion and knife 
' ings, pinking, buttons covered and button 


Rate for Classified Advertising Under ‘This Heading 
One Year Thirty Dollars 


Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 


q 
i in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 
at average of twenty-five words. 
7 preceding month. 


Dress Plaiting & 7 


Uniform type. 


SADLEIR— Accordion and side plaitings, pink- | 
| ing, buttons ccvered, hemstitching, dyeing of MAXON—MODEL GOWNS. (Estab. 1899.) If 


tloves cleaned. 
N. XY. 


nets, chiffons, fringes, etc. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 38 W.34thSt., 


hotes. 


Dressmakers and tailors supplies.' Prompt seal | 
order service. B.Goldsmith & Co.,.666 6th Ave.,.N.Y. 


Boas, Feathers, etc. 


| Educationai 


LADY TEACHER, Euro 
| Vienna Paedagogium and 


ean, graduate from | 
aris Sorbonne: gives 


MME. BLOCK. willow or Ostrich plumes | Ger G 
made into handsome French plumes, a collarette | ¢ierman and French lessons. Grammar, Litera 
or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, Te- Ocean Ave.. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
modeled. Mail orders filled. 36 W. 34th St., N.Y. | 

CORRES DENCE COURSES. Ladies’ 
H. METHOT, child@#@n's hairdressing, manicuring, etc. 
French Feather Dyer and Dresser. Originator Refine xcation, spare or full time. Book | 

free izabeth King, 93A, Station F, N. Y. C. 


of the Art of Reconstruction. Old made 


into New. 29 West 34th Street, N 


Books &§ Prints 


RA BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS | 
collected for people who are too busy to form — 


libraries. Address E. V., Boston Transcript, 


Boston, Mass. 


REALLY TRULY 
new pursery 


A 

“Alice in Wonderland.’ Th 
picture book. Postpaid 
Hugh & Son, 9 West 42d St 


| Painless. 


2SESeseses 


Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 


US 


Gowns and VW atsts 
Ready to Wear 


| you can wear model sizes we have dainty creations 
| at one-half the price you are accustomed to pay. 
Originals only. Maxon & Co., 1552 Broadway, N.Y. 


MAXON MODEL GOWNS. (Estab. 1899). 
| One Patron said she outfitted both her debutante 
| daughter and herself for the same price it had cost 
| formerly for herself alone. 1552 Broadway, N. Y. 


|MAISON MAE—15 w. 
7owns and blouses in distinctive materials. 
' At moderate prices. 


45th St. Attractive 


Gowns and Waists 
Made to Order 
VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS. 
| Old gowns of every kind remodeled equal to new. 


Evening gowns a specialty. 160 W. 84th St., 
New York. 


Electrolysis Treatment 


For Superfluous Hair 


ARTISTIC DRESSES 
} e from your own material. 
Unusual remodeling. Reasonable pes 
Homer, W.37th St.,N.Y.,Tel. 526 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and facial 
blemishes permanently removed by electricity. 
Electrolysis Co., 104 E. 40th St., 


| New York. Tel.Murray Hill,1844. S.P.Gilmore. 


MRS. COPELAND 

Makes distinctive gowns. 
/ Also offers model gowns in stock sizes. 
Cambridge Blidg., 334 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


HELEN BRIGGS, Electric Needle Expem. 
rth- 


manently removes. hairs, moles, warts 
marks. Eyebrows beautifie ad. 12 years at 1133 
Broadway,nowat 437 5tb Avenue,corner 39th St. 


Candies 


ANNIE KELLER—Chocolates. Home Made, 
pure and so different from the others. Il 
80c; 3 Ibs., $2.25. Prepaid sample, 15 cents. 
Harvey's Candy Shop, Superior, Wis. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR on face and body per- HELEN 


Guaranteed. Has stood 
the test 38 years. No electricity or poison. 
Mme. Julian, i6 W. 47th St., N. Y. 


manently ed. 


RATHARIN CASEY 
Gowns for all Occasions. 
| Fancy Tailoring. Remodeling also don 
36 E. 35th St., New York. Tel. 1033 Srareay Hill 


BLAKE makes stylish frocks to suit 
the individual. French eeialies copied if de- 

Exceptional remodelin Moderate 
Suite 106-7. 373 Fifth Phe enue, N. Y. 


sired. 
prices. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently destroyed: 
Electric Needle process; No ref 
erences; Demonstration Free: trea t, $1: 

ten Guarantee.Mrs.Florence 47W. 


MME. ZARA. Smart gowns and suits made to 
order. Exceptional line of made-up top-coats 
of my own design. 625 Lexington Avenue, at 
53rd Street, New York. 


Chiropody 


Dr. E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. 
Expert Manicuring. Dr. Cogswell's Foot Tonic 


MME. 
hair removed by Stationary Multiple Electric 
Needle. Removes 360 hairs in one hour without 

pain. Free demonstration. Phone 7155 M. H. 


Employment Agencies 


C. WALKER, 347 5th Ave. Superfluous | 


HAMILL—Gowns of the better sort. A few suits 
| ready to wear at lower prices 
6-8 East 46th Street, New York. 


A FRENCH DRESSMAKER will design and 
make you a gown or a tailored suit at a very 
special price in order to introduce her work to 
Bazar readers. Mme. LaValle,590 5th Ave., N.Y. 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave.,N.Y.,nr. 42d. 


| Tel.2414Murray Hill. Supplies governesses, house- 


insures comfort, $1. Foot Ointment, 50c. 
Toilet Powder, 25c. 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Cleaning and Dyeing | 
MME. M. OBRY—cCleaning and dyeing. 


dependable work. Main office, 5 East 45th St. 
Stores throughout Manhattan. 


Corsets 
GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. 


Fitted by experienced corsetieres, $3.50 up. Cor- | 

sets made to order. Olmstead Corset Co., 179 I WILL MAKE suggestions and do all your. 

Madison Avenue at 34th St., N. Y planning for you. Write for _ particulars. 
4 Church St., Richmond Hill, 

T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. 

Astor Court Building, 25 W. 33rd Street, New 


York. Telephone 469 Greeley. 


keepers, competent household servants, personal- | 


ly investigating references. Inv entories taken. 


Entertaining 


TELL ME the number of guests you expect 


p 
| your colour scheme, what you would like to pay 


| for your favours, prizes, etc. (or what you make 


NEW ADDRESS, 18 W. 45th St. Corsets, bras- | 


sieres, corset accessories and sanitary garments. 


Mail orders carefully attended to. Prices reason- | 
able. L.L.St.John,18 W.45th St.Tel.7377 Bryant. | 


CORSET ALTERATIONS and repairing care- 
fully done, reasonable prices. Custom made 
corsets. Cleo Form Reducer. Mme. Cleo, 1106, 
45 W. 34th St., N.Y. "Phone Greeley 1288. 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, CORSETIERE. 

Bryant 5121. gs eee on personally fitting lat- 

est models at . Measurement blank onrequest. 

egg remodeling. 500 Fifth Ave., 4th 
oor, N. 


Dancing 


y ourself) . 


Fancy Dress and Costumes 


EAVES COSTUME CoO. Fancy and theatrical 
costumes on hand or made to order for all occa- 
sions, to hire or for sale. 226 West 41st Street, 
near Broadway, N.Y. Telephone Bryant 3644. 


Furs 


BUY FUR NOW because you can get ‘‘Reel Qual- 

ity."" Furs at wholesale price (big discount). Write 
for catalog today. Herman Reel Co., 314 Broad- 
way. Milwaukee, Wis. 


FUR REMODELING. Specialty of Renovat- 
ing a . Garments. ces as low as consist- 
ent th good workmanship Green 

Son, 35 West 23rd St., N. Y. ‘Phone 1162 Grmcy. 


ALVIENE. Newest dances and graceful carriage 

rapidly taught. Boston, Tango, One-Step, etc. 

and private class instructions. 225 
. 57th St., Tel. 4732 Columbus. 


FURS REMODELED ~— Repaired by expert mfg. 
furriers. Latest models, reasonable prices. Work- 
manship and fit guaranteed. Est. 1900. A. Beaber 
& Co., 33-39 W. 34th St., 8thfil.,. N. Y. 


THE AR DURYEA SCHOOLS 
47 West 72nd Street, and 
555-557 West 182nd Street, N. Y. 
Aesthetics. The New Dances. Deportment. 


DON LENO SCHOOL OF DANCING 

Peer of Dancing Masters: Brazilienne Maxixe. 
Innovation, Tango,La Furlana,ete. 143W.42 St. 
(opp. Hotel Knickerbocker.) Booklet. a 


Delhcactes 


' Fox mouffion set. 
| muff, $35 


'FOR EXCHANGE and smart remodelling of 


YOUR OWN . 


Gre 


FURS REMODELED and sold wholesale prices. 
ne J remodel fur coats 1915 styles, $20.00. Fur 

$10.00. Old furs crediting against purchases 
new furs. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR CHRISTMAS—Blue 
Animal, scarf and open animal 
. Alaska black fur scarf and large muff, 
set, $25. Greenland Fur Co., 366 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


furs, call at 600 Madison Avenue. Fur hats, 
oan and setson hand. Sensible prices assured. 
. Christiansen. 


TABLE EGGS of the highest quality delivered 
at a very moderate price. BAK. take care of 
all orders, large & small. phone or call 
SpringsideFarms, 105W.40 St. 505. Bynt, 7139. 


HIRSHFELD FUR MFG. CO., 6 E. 4ist St., 
Near 5th Ave. Specialty in Remodeling Furs. 
Latest fashionable models to select from. 
Lowest prices 


INDIVIDUAL GOWNS FITTED TO THE 
contour, harmony and lines of the individual 
—* Coats, Fancy Blouses: unusual Remodel- 
lin Very reasonable ee Miss A. I. 
70 W.. 38th St.. N. , 6678 Gresley. 


AFTERNOON and DINNER GOWNS made 
' to order. Prices moderate. Remodeling a 


specialty. 

Cuddy, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
THERESE MILMOE—Careful attention to the 
mode necessary for the or - individual style. In- 
ex ke evening gowns pecialty. Materials 
ta 201 West 109th St. — 9216 Riverside. 


| GOWNS REMODELLED—MME. 


Mme. Rose, one of. the foremost designers 
of Gowns, gives this branch of the business 
her personal attention. Why not 
UTILIZE your old Gowns and have Mme 

Rose rebuild them into stunning creations? 


made up. We do such an enormous business 


| 
Bring or send your own material to us to be 
} 


BECAUSE our Customers keep on socommend- 
ing us. Prices’ very 
Rose (formerly 509, 5th ss 
4073 Greeley, 49 West 37th St., 


MATERIAL USED. Mrs. 

yordons specializes in reasonable gowns from 
your material. Excellent fit. Latest Parisian 
models copied. Remodeling. 53 W.27th St.,N.Y. 


Greeting and Place Cards 


veer. HAND COLORED GIFT CARDS, 
tings and Place Cards. Order early (now) 
for Christmas. - Free Circular. Ernest Dudley 
Chase, H. B. Ashburton PIl., Boston. 


HAND COLORED PLACE CARDS for your 
winter parties, $1.75 to $5 per dozen. A box on 
approval if reference is sent. Beacon Tea 
Room and Gift Shop, Cohasset, Mass. 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hairdresser. 

My specialty: Featherwei 

e. 


20 E. 46th S ake elevator. 


SPIRO’S HAIR SHOP. Est. 40 yt. Switches 
and lightweight hair pieces, $2.50 u Comb- 
by new process. $1. 50 

W. 38th St., New York. 


ings made up 


Hair & Scalp Treatment 


SARA 
, tique and modern 
| trousseaux a_ specialty. ASK 
| Filet scarfs, a great variety and beautif 


KINSEY’S LINEN STORE. 


HADLEY, 9 East 35th St., N.Y. An- 
laces. — shawls, lace for 
antique 


RS. RAYMOND BELL, 1 East 45th St., 


Lace cleaning and mending by Seon 
Old Family Laces sold on commission 


ENGLISH HANDMADE LACE. Dainty col- 
lars, hankies, fichus, lingery, etc.,made by famous 
lace-makers of Bucks in their’ cottage homes. 
** History Bucks Lace-Making’’ free. rs. Melba 
Armstrong, Olney, Bucks, England. 


Ladtes’ Tatlors 
TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to 
prevailing styles. 19 years’ ex 
Comstock, 286 Fifth Avenue, w York. Tai- 


lored suits from $65 up. Tel. 158 Madison Square. 


THE REMODELING Out of 
gowns and suits remodeled. Mme.Blair,132 Wes 
9lst Street, New York. 


Phone 4884 


SCHOTZ & CO. Tailored Suits—Afternoon and 
Evening Gowns—Rich Furs. Special facilities for 
out of town orders 

471 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Lingerie 


THE LINGERIE SHOP, hand embroidered 
French lingerie is = your — Values 
anywhere. t us prove it. Catalog 

Leon P. Bailly, 54 West 30th Street, N. Y. 


Linens 


THE OLIVIA—Cross-stitched linens for every 
use. My ‘*‘ Tea for Two” sets charming, $3. 
Bridge sets and table covers Baby and chil- 
dren’s gifts. Send for list. Olivia, 48 Milne St., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


We have flown 
to our new home and are prepared to show you 
a most attractive stock of everything in linens. 
430 Madison Avenue, (bet. 47th & 48th Sts.) 


Magazines 


- DO YOU READ MAGAZINES? Our big money- 


ever tried. Send 
ROSE. 


saving club catalog free. Write a. hed Map of 
Europe, in colors, 25c. J.M.Hanson- t Maga- 
zine Agency, 223 West Jackson Bivd., an ll. 


Millinery 


LADIES’ WINTER HATS REMODELED into 
— styles of Velvet, Plush, Felt, etc. Cleaned 

dyed. Hats trimmed. | Ostrich repaired. 
Gatsiie. A. Neumann, 24 East 4th St., N. Y. 


Mtscellaneous 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry, sil- 
verware. 69 West 45th St. Tel. 670 Bryant. 


McGARRY’S ‘“‘OUTSIDE’’ ARCH SUP- 
port will relieve any case of Foot Trouble. Al- 
ways comfortable and still the Best Support you 
75 cents and size of shoe worn. 
D. P. McGarry Co., Dept. E., Rochester, N. Y. 


Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS—$50 

each. Devote all or spare time. Correspond- 

ence course not required. Details free. Atlas 
ub. Co., 416, Cincinnati, O. 


Patterns 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children's garments after any Illustration or 
to mailorders. Mrs. Weisz, 45 W. 34th 


Perfumery 


SACHETS DE FLEURS—Pink, blue and Iaven- 
der or to match samples. Set. of 3 for corsage and 
garters, in dainty box $1.00. Parfumerie Riviera, 
450 Fifth Avenue. 


TENTATION RIVIERA—The perfume with 
the ‘‘come hither’’ in it. Sample 25c. 
Parfumerie Riviera, 
450 Fifth Ave. 


Photography 


HOME PORTRAITS AT STUDIO PRICES 
save you time, trouble and traveling. Results more 
pleasing. Samples onrequest. Firth & Babcock, 
12 E. 48th St., N. Y. Tel. 599 Murray Hill. 


WONDERFUL PORTRAITS BY LILIAN 
George. Your real self at your best. Call ok 
Bryant 706 now and make a Sppetnsmens +e Pe 
over samples. Studio, 43 West 46th St., 


ERICA—wiill 


‘PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS. Mint | LEAVING FOR SOUTH AM PARRER'S METHOD OF HAIR TREAT-. 
jelly, French pickle, quince, hone te. Made sacrifice my wife’s beautiful black fur set costing nt. Cleanses scalp of imperfections and promotes 
n a home kitchen, by original ee Mrs. $100 for $25. Will send on approval. Mr. K. beaiticy hair. Personal consultation.Write for book- 
Preston, Philipse Manor ew York.  Furmain, Hotel McAlpin, New York City. jletH.B. ‘“‘Healthy Hair.’’ 51 W. 37th St., 
_Harper’s Bazar, December, 1914 4 


MINIATURES ON IVORY, painted by Lilian 
George from old make gifts of 
nsive 

th St., 


Write or call now at 


long charm. In 
studio, 43 W. 4 
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SHOP 


Pottery 


PEASANT POTTERY WITH McHUGH- 
Willow Mountings. Inspection will win your 
admiration of these quaint gifts. They are 
quite inexpensive. Jose . P. McHugh & Son, 
9 West 42d St., New Yor 


Shopping Commissions 


JANET PORTER 

shops for or with patrons. No charge. Prompt, 

careful attention. Circular. Bank references. 
4W.92nd St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 6177. 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
wt Services free. Send for bulletin 
all Specials. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and w with 
customers charge. ush 
orders and rugs a specialty. 347 5th Av 

opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hill. 


MRS. K. E. TIRNEY. Established 1884. 
Purchasing agent—all lines of goods, but es- 
—s gowns and tailor-made suits from meas- 

2 W. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. 3077 Bryant. 


RS. SARAH BOOTH DARLI NG 
Purchasing Agent. Accompanying out-of-town 
atrons. No charge. References. Chaperon- 
ng. Steamer baskets. 112 W. llth St., N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE BURR. Take advantage of New 
York’s famously low prices and my experience 
in shopping. No charge. Orders alled “Ragga 
References. 116 Nassau St., N. Y. City 


MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 
Shopping Commissions. No charge 
37 Madison Ave., N. Y. 75 Soundary Road, 
London, N. W. 12 Rue Rennequin, Paris. 


BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
the bother of Xmas shopping with me. Gift s 

Services free References. rite 

Anna Prahar, 114 Ww St., Phone. Schuyler 7140. 


MISS HOLIDAY WELLS, NEW YORK. 
Shopping. Will accompany out-of-town pa- 
trons. No charge. Goods sent on approval. 
Trousseaux a specialty> 26 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 1324 Bryant. 


‘SUZANNE MAY Shops for or with patrons. 
No sno Goods sent on approval. References. 
Tro aux. Home decorating a specialty. 
122 Manhattan Ave., N. Tel. 7125 River 


M. W. WIGHTMAN & CO SHOPPING 
Agency, established 1895. Nocharge; prompt 
delivery. 44 West 22d St., New York. 


Place 
tions. 


Social Stationer 


and ** Wedding Suggestions,’’ an interesting and 

booklet sent request. The Crowell 
109 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 


Specialty Shops 


YFAIR, Inc. Exclusive Stationery, Dinner 
Favors, Prizes, Gifts, and Novelties. Usual and 
unusual toys, dolls, Jack Horner Pies 
661 Fifth Avenue, at 52nd Street, = York. 


GLEBEAS SHOULDER ROSE $1 is the latest 
New Yorkers. Worn on 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 6 East 30th St., N. 


YOU CAN WEAR GLEBEAS FLOWERS 
again & again. The freshness is lasting. Wo- 
men marvel at eae delicious odour too. 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 6 East 30th St., N. Y. 


IF YOU LIVE OUT OF TOWN? Write for 
booklet showing actual photographs of Glebeas 
flowers for corsage and decoration. Austro- 
Hungarian Company, 6 East 30th Street, N. Y. 


REPRESENT US—YOUR TOWN sell Gle- 
beas flowers to your friends. Generous préfits, 
quick sales, repeat orders. Make $25 to $40 
a@ week from now to Easter 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER TO start 

your making money at once in your own hours, 

leisure time. It’s pleasant too. Austro-Hun- 
garian Co., 6 East 30th St., N.Y. 


Tea Rooms 


CREOLE PRALINES— Louisiana pecan meats 
with a delicious home-made blending of maple 
sugar. Forty cents the box of six. Virginia 
Tea Room, 901 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE GUIDON LUNCH CLUB, 45 E. 34th St., 
Y. A quiet rendezvous for shoppers, where 

may be sent: delicious cuisine. Dressing 

and rest rooms. W riting materials, daily papers. 


Toys 


Trousseaux 


COPELAND. 
Mart trousseaux. Write for 
334 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Wedding gowns and 
‘particulars. 


ed Silk Lounging Robes, Men, W omen,$5.75:; 
5.75; Coats, $4.75; Babies’ 
Jackets,emb.,$1.25. ‘Alien Co. ,500 W. 177th St. b ¢ 


Toilet Preparations 


DAINTY WHITE—4A perfect whitening for the 

neck and arms, for the evening toilet. Harm- 

ne. will not rub off. 50c by mail. Ray Mfg. 
, 246 W. 46th St., N. a 


GARDENIA BLOOM AND CREAM, NON- 
cosmetic, yet give skin white bloom, and velvet 
textureof name-flower.PateGrise, foraging hands. 
Booklet. Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass. 


EL RADO, the Matchless liquid Hair Remover 
acts instantly, absolutely harmless, used and 
endorsed by Julian Eltinge. 50 cents and $1 
a bottle all stores or Pilgrim Mfg. Co., 37-4l 
E. 28th St., New York 


CREAM OF PEARLS—Beautifier, nutrient, 
cleanser, combined. Banishes wrinkles, gives 
lustre, $1. Altman’s, McCreery’s, 
i. Stern Bros. Sample 10c. G. Richie Co. 


AGNES ES HOY T—Lip Cream & Hand Lotion. Ef- 
fective tollet aids. hey always please. Sample 
10c each, 4 oz. bottle 50c. Christmas Box without 


extra charge. 37 Madison Ave., New York 


Uniforms for Maids, etc. 


NURSES OUTFITTING TAT 
450 Fifth Ave., near 40th St. Co 
uniforms for W omen. Only pana Fs house of “ts 
kind in the world. Write for catalog B. H. 


MISSES HOFFMANN-—303 Fifth Ave. 


We do shopping in all branches free of charge. 


Unusual Gifts 


WOODEN BEADS.! Our wonderful new ma- 
terial for the children. Beautiful in —— and 
color, unique for tree decoration. Wide- va- 


riety. Stryvelyne Shop, Inc., 7 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


WHY NOT ENGAGE in profitable business? 

bas established hundreds of 
ecial sh Information on request. Forest 
Craft Guia. ‘Craftsman Bidg., N. Y. City. 


MINIATURE LUMBER. Think what that 
eans! Your boy can build with clean cut non- 

wood anything the real 

builder can. Stryvelyne Shop, Inc., 7 W. 45th 


XMAS CARDS THAT ARE DIFFERENT. 
Engraved: handcolored. Beautiful sentiments. Send 
for ‘iiustrated catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages,’’ Free. Little 
Art Shop, 1419 F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


DAVIS QUALITY CARD.j will carry a mes- 
sage to your friends on anniversaries, holidays, 
birthdays, ete. Sold at Gift Shops,’ your Sta- 
tioner’s or The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 


BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS are best expressed 
by Davis Quality Cards. Cards for all occasions. 
Birthdays, holidays, anniversaries, etc.: At Gift 


Shops, your Stationer'’s, or the A. M. Davis Co., 


Boston. 


F INGER — Original fascinating designs— 
Pp iscriminating Ladies. Designed 

made Individually in Platinum, Gold and Sterling. 

Write, Little Brothers Community, Laurel Glen, Ct. 


UNE UE CHRIST RAS GIFTS, hand-woven 
scarfs, New York 


as es. e 
Blind, 111 East 59th Street, 
New York City 


A ZARAPE IS A SUPERIOR MEXICAN 
blanket. Warm in colour, heavy in weight 
and in design appropriate to the season of Yule 
logs and the evening hour of ease, $14, and more. 


TO BE HAD ONLY FROM Joseph P. Me- 


Hugh & Son, 9 West 42d St. Direct receivers 
trom the Indians of Lake Texcoco. 


KAIN’S GIFT BOOK—FREE. 


I 


ef boo 
N. “Kain, 307 Arrott ‘Bldg., Pittburgh, Pa. 


THE BOOK AND ART EXCHANGE. 

We simplify the art of giving. Greetings for all 
occasions. Cards, framed mottoes, pictures and 
gift books. 30 East 34th St., N. ¥. 


PEA AMBER OR CORAL NECKLACES 
—Pearls that rival the genuine in lustre, irides- 
cence and quality. Moderate priced. Send a 
booklet. Noel Jewelry Co., 9 Maiden Lane, N 


Willow Furniture 
MUSIC CART FOR 


with movable trays for 


THE BEETHOVEN 
your talking machine, 


records, readily moved from place to place. An ws 
McHughwillow furniture, ~ 


original piece of 
designed Sad  easd in Manhattan, by McHugh, 
9 West 42d S 


Enjoy getting well—make health-getting a delight? 


Certainly, right here at home—where every natural 


condition exists and where skill and knowledge are just 
Surgeon General Rupert Blue, 
of the U. S. Health Service, says “four gouty and 
rheumatic population need feel no alarm at the closing 
of the celebrated resorts at Karlsbad, Baden Baden, etc., 
—there are springs in this country that possess amazing 


as great as in Europe. 


curative properties.” 


-Where is this place? 


The delightful part? 


At Old Point Comfort—Hotel 
Chamberlin—where every Treatment. given at Aijx, 
Vichy, Karlsbad, Nauheim, or Harrogate is duplicated 
under superior professional directing skill. 


You live in one of the great 
hotels of America, with a cuisine famed the world over. 
You meet people whose tastes are your own—you ride, 


motor, walk, play golf or tennis, and bathe in our great 


Sea-pool. 


army posts—Fortress Monroe. 


you the inspiring sea-view of Hampton Roads. 
live in an atmosphere of cheer; the Treatments only add 
to the delightful part of getting well. 


If you are really interested, let Mr. Adams send you the little book ‘‘Cured”” 
—a plain tale of facts about what has been done at 
for some of the thousands who came to take ‘‘ The Cure.””’ And when 
ask for some other books about the Hotel, 
find them werth reading. 
Adams, Box 211, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


you write for ‘‘ Cured,” ash 
Treatments, etc. You will 
the Manager, George F. 
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You dance; you are a part of the cultured 
social life and pleasant diversion of one of our largest 
You have ever before 


You 


The Chamberlin 


Address 


fine quality. 


Beaboull 
Chocolates 


HE delight of a Maillard gift is in its exclu- 

siveness, its excellence—the purity and rich 
flavor of Maillard’s candies have won for them a 
preference in the opinion of all who appreciate 


BONBONS .. 
FRENCH PASTRIES 


Maillard Candies packed in French Bonbonnieres (Exclusive 
Importation) or Fancy Boxes to order, and when requested 
made ready for safe delivery to all parts of the world 


CHOCOLATES 
ICE CREAMS 


Fifth Ave. 
at 35th St. 
New York 
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ASH RECEIVER (imported) of 
metal, with four detachable com- 
partments and glass match-holder. 


$3.50 


VEST POCKET KODAK; takes 
photographs 156 x 214 inches. 


$6.00 


FLOWER VASE of sterling silver. 
$3.75 


Chittp-fourth Street 
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MARMALADE JAR of cut glass, 
with sterling silver cover... $4.00 
SILVER MARMALADE SPOON 
$1.25 


PARTY CASE of black patent leather or colored 
écrasé-grain leather, lined with silk moire; inside 
framed pocket and two compartments; with mirror 
ane five put fittings §.........:..... $7.50 


a 
| 


Wall | 


FLOWER or CANDY BASKET 
of red-or violet glass and sterling 
silver deposit...... ee 


Wy 


EVENING DRESS 
SET of black onyx in 
platinum setting. 


Cuff Links, per pair 


f $13.50 
) GOLD Shirt Studs, per set 
$7.50 
E} 
AN Vest Buttons (4) ENGINE-TURNED GOLD 
(14 karat) = per set $16.00 CUFFS LINK (14 karat) 


NIGHT-LIGHT STAND of glass 
and sterling silver deposit, with 
colored silk shade..........$4.00 


- 
PERFUME BOTTLE of en- 
graved glass, combined with 


BRUSH BRASS DESK SET of 7 pieces, per set $6.75 sterling silver.........$5.50 


B. Altman & Ca. 


Fifth Avenue — Madison Avenue 
ew Bork | 


6 


Chirty-titth Street 


{ 
5 
{ 
* 
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ENGRAVED GOLD TIE 
CLASP (14 karat) $5.00 
a 
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Fine-quality Silk Hose, in black, 
white or colors to match the fash- 
ionable. shoes; usually $1.75 


Silk Hose, with fine openwork 
instep; in black or white; usually 
$2.75 per pair, at......... $2.00 


Bee 4 


4 


> 2 


Extra-size Black Silk Hose, with 
cotton tops and soles; usually 
$1.35 per pale, i. 95c 


\ 


Black Silk Hose, with hand-em- 
broidered clocks in self-tone or 
colors; usually $2.25 per pair, at 


Extra Fine Silk Hose, with lace 
insert (pattern subject to change) ; 
in black or white; usually $7.50 


2 
got 
ASE 
1, 


* | 


N Silk Half Hose, in black, navy blue, 
gray. or tan; usually $1.00 per pair, at 


| 68c 


Black Silk Half Hose, heavy weight, 
strongly reinforced; usually $1.50 


lisle soles, heels and toes; usually 


| 
Black Silk Half Hose, with spliced Y 
$1.10 per patty N 


= Duggestions 
8. Altman & Co. 


Fitth Abenue, Madison Abenue 
hirty-fourth and Chirty-titth Streets 


| Bork 
fa Black Silk Hose with reinforced cot- 


Black Silk Hose, medium weight and 


ton tops and soles; usually $1.25 per lustrous; usually $1.35 per pair, at 
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METROPOLITAN 


Angela’s 


+ 


> 
A 


“What sort of girls do you like?” 


ty; 


By Henry Sydnor Harrison 


Author of “Queed” and “V.V’s Eyes” 


(‘NHARLES KING GARROTT, good looking and likeable, at the age 
of thirty, has put love behind him—but not women. He has trans- 
ferred the sex from his heart to his head. Circumstances compel 

him to tutor for a living, but his ambition is to become a great author, and 
he has just finished a novel in which he has set forth all his views about 
women. 

Charles has studied women very closely, particularly the interesting 
Mary Wing. Mary is an attractive, but forceful, girl who has made her 
own way. The student of women has never felt the slightest desire to 
fall in love with Mary, but he has known her for a long time—they are 
good comrades, and he shares her ideas about woman’s independence and 
right to live her own life. | 

Then along comes Angela. 

Angela is Mary’s cousin, who has come from the country to live in the 
city. She is a lovely, feminine girl, with soft eves and a tender little voice. 
She has never heard of the ideas that Charles and Mary are interested in, 
but she looks on the young philosopher with eyes of worship, and though 
Charles knows perfectly well that she is a “type,’’ he has not seen her 
more than three times when he concludes that he ought to go back and 
write his book over again. 

About the time that Charles first meets Angela, society is thrown into 
a turmoil over the case of Flora Trevenna. Flora is a strange, quiet girl, 
who has listened to some of the talk in “‘advanced”’ circles about woman’s 
freedom, and—terrible to relate—has acted on it! She has gone away one 
day with a married man and she has come back—alone. 

The return of Flora Trevenna is the turning point in the lives of Charles 
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and Mary and Angela (and of Donald Manford), and in that turning 
Charles finds himself swept out of the smooth waters of theory into the 
rapids of experience. Steering always by a signal in an unseen woman's 
hand, he sees, with humbler eyes, now dimly, now more clearly, the 
mystery of the Eternal Feminine; and, at last, the answer to the Question, 
that question so strangely solved: : 

What Kind of Woman is the Right Kind of Woman? | 

In the October and November issues of the Metropolitan Magazine Mr. 
Harrison tells of Charles meeting Mary, walking on the main street with 
Flora Trevenna, who has acted on some of the theories of woman’s free- 
dom she has heard lightly talked of, and whom society will have nothing 
to do with. While sympathizing with Flora, he hints to Mary that theo- 
ries can be carried too far. Mary takes up arms for the girl and a cool- 
ness springs up between them. Charles finds it pleasant to meet Angela 
soon after and, in spite of his resolution to keep out of all flirtations, visits 
her home for the first time. Charles goes home, interested but uneasy, 
to find that his novel has been rejected. He is wildly indignant at first, 
but soon plans another novel which shall take some account of Angela. 

Now you know something about Mr. Harrison’s remarkable new novel. 
Get the December Metropolitan Magazine from any good newsdealer 
to-day and go on with this modern love story and learn Charles’s final 
judgment—Of What Kind of Woman -is the Right Kind of Woman. 
To the very last page you will guess wrong. 

If your newsdealer happens to be sold out, send 15c. in stamps to 
Metropolitan Magazine, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, and our beautiful 
Christmas number (dated December) will be sent you by return post. 
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Afternoon Gown 


by 
Mme. Phair, Chicago 


Téte de Négre Afternoon 
Gown. Charmeuse with 
Oriental hand-embroid- 
ered girdle. French ba- 
tiste tabs on collar and 
cuffs. 


Illustrated is a New Corset 
for Afternoon Wear 


It hasa slightly higher bust, 
a distinctive curve at waist 
line and is perfect for the 
afternoon frock. Three elas- 
tic sections in the skirt mold 
the figure below the waist 


line. I f 


“My 


belong to my 
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family 


THOUGHTFUL statement of the modern 
American woman who finds her influence being 
felt for better things in the civic, club ‘and social 


life of our country. 


She marshals her afternoon hours for constructive 
things, and we think her never sweeter than when pre- 
siding at a suffrage meeting, arguing the case of factory 
workers, meeting a committee on public safety, or 
calmly munching a Jonbon at a matinee. She is the 
best dressed woman in the world. 


We have this from the world itself. That is probably 


one reason why she progresses so rapidly. She studies 


her wearing apparel very carefully. Anything that 
makes for health and beauty, she adopts. 


This explains why the fashion, art and social leaders of 
America wear Gossard corsets. We wish we might 
publish a list of their names. This entire page is too 
small to list them. | 


Each_day sees thousands of women enlisted in the Gos- 
sard army of ‘‘Health and Beauty.”” Each day artists, 
physicians, modistes, merchants and the greatest of the 
world’s women, our own beautiful American women, 
voice their unqualified approval of Gossard corsets. 


A Gossard will give you a new conception of what 
genuine comfort, health and beauty mean. Since no 
obligation follows a fitting, we suggest that you learn 
for yourself, at the store selling Gossard Corsets in your 
city, just what they mean to the best dressed women 


of the world. 


Gossard Corsets at $2.00, $3.50, 


lt 


$5.00 up to $25.00 and $40.00 


Gossard Corsets are sold all over North America, in South America, Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, the Philippines and Europe 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 


LONDON CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 
Marshal! & Snelgrove 37 So. State St. Abraham & Strauss, - Aux Trois 
Ltd. 64 E. Madison St. Brooklyn , Quartiers 

310 So. Michigan Ave. Best & Cc. Galeries 
Bonwit-Teller & Co. Lafayette 


James McCreery & Co, 
McCutcheon & Co. 
Olmstead Corset Co. 


wear 
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Next Year’s Bazar 
INETEEN hundred and four- 


teen has n a year of ful- 

fillment for the publishers of 

Harper’s Bazar. Long cher- 

ished ideals have ripened 

into accompli h nt The 
vision of yesterday has been realized 
and the Bazar has made a host of new 
friends. To the new friends and the 
old, next year’s Bazar is dedicated in 
the hope that it will serve with ever- 
growing value, and that it will continue 
to delight and entertain its readers. 


Exclusive Paris Fashions 


Despite the war, there has been and 
will be no interruption in our Paris 
fashion service. r correspondents 
are still abroad and are sending us the 
very latest models and advance in- 
formation. Women, after all, are the 
creators of fashions, and, while the war 
has taken many of the leading dress- 
makers from their regular work, the 
women who design and execute the new 
modes are left behind and are working 
as though nothing unusual is taking 
place. Readers of Harper’s Bazar are, 
therefore, assured of a continuance of 
our authentic and timely articles and 
illustrations on Paris styles. 


A New Novel by Mrs. Humphry 


Ward 
Early next year we will begin the 


publication of ‘‘ Eltham House” a new 
story by the author of ‘‘Lady Rose's 
Daughter,” The Marriage of William 
Ashe,”” ‘“‘The Mating of Lydia,’ etc. 
“Eltham House,” deals with a big 
problem, and is one of the strongest 
novels Mrs. Ward has written. Can 
money and influence make _ society 
recognize and accept an _ undesirable 
woman? In an age when the' old mor- 
alities are so often forgotten, ‘“‘Eltham 
House’”’ will come as a refreshing proof 
that ‘‘the right way is the best way.” 

Harper's Bazar has some other 
splendid fiction in store for its readers 
next year,—clever sketches and short 
stories that will give many an hour’s 
enjoyment. 


Aids to the Hostess 


Along practical lines, the Bazar plans 
a great deal of constructive work for 
1915. Special attention will:be given 
the needs of the mistress of the house. 


‘ Suggestions for entertainment, menus 


and recipes, and new ideas in table 
decoration will help to make her 
luncheons, teas and dinners different 
and interesting. 


Aids to the Home-maker 


Problems of house-furnishing and 
decorating will be discussed by experts 
on our editorial staff. Perhaps your 
problem will be the re-making of some 
old furniture or maybe the reframing 
and hanging of your pictures. While 
good taste is often a matter of opinion, 


nevertheless, the experience of others © 


will help you to obtain the effects you 
are seeking. 


Making the Most of Your 


hildren 


A special department will be de- 
voted to the problems of mothers in 
bringing up the little folks. We will 
not attempt to deal with the health of 
the children. That is purely the prov- 
ince of the family doctor. But the lit- 
tle minds, the moulding of the grow- 
ing ideas and tastes have too long 

lected. We hope in this field to 
help the mothers by suggesting con- 
structive entertainment for children, 
selecting and recommending good 
books, wholesome pastimes, in short, 
giving the growing, impressionable 
minds healthy recreation, and plenty 
of outlet for youthful energies. It may 
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A CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Harper's Basar will be sent to you every month 
of the coming peat as a remembrance from 


Your name will appear here. 


What could make a more delightful Christmas present than a subscription to a mag- 
azine like Harper’s Bazar? Twelve separate gifts, aremembrance each month through- 
out the coming year. You know how much you like the Bazar yourself. Imagine the 


enjoyment it would mean for friend or relative. 


To make your gift more pleasing we 


will mail the recipient of a gift subscription a beautifully embossed Christmas card 
appropriately worded and bearing your name, on the third page, as the well wisher and 


donor. 


These folders were especially illuminated in four colors and gold by a promi- 


nent studio abroad, to follow the personal gift cards so popular this season. This is 

carefully timed to reach its destination on Christmas morning. Just send us the names 

and addresses of those you wish to remember in this way, with $1.50 to cover each 
subscription, and say, ‘“‘Gift Subscription—send card.’’ We will do the rest. 


Harper’s Bazar Christmas Subscription Dept., 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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be added that this department will not 


be burdened by fads. We haven't for- 


gotten our young days. : 


Saving Money on Clothes 


In order to bring the Bazar in closer 
touch with those whose dress allowance 
is limited and to whom the problems 
of cost are of chief concern, special 
attention will given to the making- 
over of clothes to meet the changes in 
style. How to make smart clothes at 
moderate cost, how to use the material 
at hand to the best advantage, how to 
turn to your use and within your 
means the styles of the season,—these 


are some of the money saving sugges- 
tions the Bazar will have for the woman 


whose clothes represent an’ investment 
that must give full return for the money 
spent. 


Representative American Homes 


By means of exclusive photographs 
and illustrations in colors, the Bazar 
will take its readers into many cele- 
brated residences next year. Some are 
the palatial homes of noted Americans. 
Others are the simpler homes of the 
colonial. period, untouched by the mod- 
ern trend in furnishing and decorating, 
yet splendid in their simplicity. Others 
are hallowed shrines of romance and 
homes that have a place in history. In 
each of these you will find something 
to treasure, some suggestion for your 
own home it may be. It will be a jour- 
ney well worth your time. 


‘“What’s Going On?” 


This new department, to be edited 
by ‘“‘The Bachelor,”’ will be a breezy 
review of affairs of more than local 
interest, events in the social and na- 
tional world that women all over the 
ny want to know about. It will 
give the man’s point of view, not 
purely as news, but discussed in a 
clever, entertaining way. ‘* The Bach- 
elor’’ is a brilliant conversationalist, 
his point of view is unique, he has an 
inexhaustible fund of anecdotes, his 
wit is subtle. He is the sort of guest 
you'd like at your table, for his pres- - 
ence banishes dull, tedious talk. His 
visits every month are sure to be wel- 
com 


Women Who Achieve 


That our readers may keep pace with 
the women who are influencing the 
world of art, the Bazar will publish in- 
timate reviews of their career and 
work, illustrated by examples of their . 
best productions. omen of rare 
genius and talent are coming into their 
own and are making a lasting impres- 
sion on contemporary artistic ideals. 
Every woman should know what her 
gifted sisters are accomplishing and 
these articles will keep our readers in 
touch with this other world of light and 
beauty. 


Treasured Possessions of Noted 
Collectors 


Untold treasures have been gathered 
by men and women of wealth and 
leisure who have come under the spell 
of some hobby. Wonderful collections 
of old laces, miniatures, old silver, 
jewels, antiques, relics of lost arts and 
dead ages, are round about us. By 
exclusive arrangements, we are privi- 
leged to picture the gems of these col- 
lections for our readers and during the 
coming year, this feature alone will 
make the Bazar of inestimable value 
to lovers of things rare and beautiful. 

These notes give but a hint of the 
many good things in store for our read- 
ers during the coming twelve-month. 
Remember that the Bazar is being ed- 
ited to serve you and to please you. 
Do not hesitate to be frank with us. 

e shall appreciate your suggestions _ 
and will welcome the closer bond with 
our readers and theWomanWho Knows. 
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AMAKER?’S 


Being a continuation of the adventures of Wotsat (What’s that?) the 


Spirit of Curiosity, and his merry fellow sprites in the Searc.> fs> Information. 


Synopsis Chapter I 

Phansy, the Spirit of the Air, is sent to bring all 
the Children of the Earth to the Carnival of Delight. 
She rescues Alice from Wonderland, and gathers a 
merry company of sprites including Wotsat, Strumm, 
Pranko, Welsh, Optick and many others. All are 
transported through the air in the Royal Bubble until 
after many pranks, the bubble bursts and the children 
are rescued by the Big Butterflies which flutter over the 
Great City, each carrying.a Sprite on his back. 


Chapter II 


OW it was Night, for the great ocean had 
climbed up into the sky and washed away 
the big round red sun. 

Alice looked down through the gauzy 
webbing of the butterfly’s wing, and a 

. million glimmering little lights blinked 
up at her; she looked up and a million shim- 
mering little stars blinked down at her. 

“This is a world of blinks!”” she murmured to 
herself. 

Suddenly the butterfly stilled the flapping of his 
wings and soared in great spirals, or circles—down— 
down—down! Alice shouted in glee,—it was the 
sheer joy of coasting through the air. 

All at once she gave a little shiver and her teeth 
chattered a weeny bit, it seemed to be growing cold. 

“It is Winter, now, Little Girl,” said the butter- 


y: 

** How long have we been in the air?”’ asked Alice 
in wonderment. 

‘‘From Then till Now,—we sprites pay no at- 
tention to time.” 

Alice seemed to hear the tingle and jingle of 
chimes from a hundred steeples that pierced the 
air; and through the stillness of the night came a 
flood of song,—a chant of a great chorus like the 
trill of a thousand silvered throats or the outburst 
of a million golden hearts:— 


** Let all be gay 

This joyous day. 
Ring out, ring out, ye Chimes! 

’Tis a world of joys 

For good girls and boys— 
These happy Christmas times.” 


“T never saw butterflies before in Christmas 
time,” thought Alice. But she decided anything 
might happen in this funny.world; and she was 
quite right. 

Suddenly came Phansy mounted on her flying 
steed of purple and gold, and she shouted through 
her jeweled and spangled trumpet: 

‘All Bubble Babes alight at the top of the Moon- 
Ladder.” 

To her surprise, Alice beheld a huge luminous 
ladder projecting into the sky from two great large 
buildings. It seemed to. be constructed of moon- 
beams curiously twisted and intertwined in this way: 
: It was such fun!—clambering 
down the moonbeams with the 
merry sprites in mad pursuit,— 
Phansy,Pranko, Strumm, Wotsat, 
Welsh, Mr. Optick, and ever so 
many others! 

Alice _noticed a little sprite 
whom she hadn’t seen before— 
an elf all dressed in cardboard. 

“That is a new kind of printed 
frock you wear,” said Alice. 

““My name is Taggie,” replied 
the sprite. “I am the spirit of 
plenty. You see I havea sales 
form for a frock, and dollar 
marks for wings—and I always 
carry this big Lucky Penny in 
my hand. I bring good fortune 
to little girls. Your mother never 

| 4 buys anything for you unless she 

Hs. consults with me. I am also 
cM called “The Talking Pin-Ticket.” 

““Oh-h-h!” said Alice. “If I gave 
you a whole five-cents could you 

buy me a pearl necklace? I 

would just love to have one!” 


**No, dear, it can’t be done! Better spend your 


five cents for lollipops.”” Taggie laughed merrily 
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“gathered Bubble Babes 


and dropped down the ladder,—and something in 
her laugh reminded Alice of the jingle of gold coin 
on a marble counter. It rang true. 


** * * 


This is the end of the flight in the air. The Bub- 
ble Babes had come to earth again, thanks to the 
Moonbeam Ladder. 

They were now in the Great City—in the Palace 
of Plenty, in the House of Wanamaker, in the midst 
of a Christmas Carnival! 

Christmas at Wanamaker’s!—a joy-world, a 
wonder-time, a marvel of delight. A land of en- 
chantment for boys and girls, a world of entice- 
ment for little sprites. 

There were great lights and long aisles; and big 
tables and high counters loaded with nearly every- 
thing in the world that one might wish for Christ- 
mas. All the joys of the world, all the toys of the 
world seemed to be here assembled. 

A huge tree all bespangled and bejeweled and 
loaded with good things dazzled the eyes of the 
sprites. A great Santa Claus stalked down the 
aisles followed by a train of happy little folks. 
Strains of sweet music thrilled and throbbed through 
the vistas of seemingly endless corridors. 

Alice was amazed at the bigness of the place and 
the brightness of it. And, the thousands of chil- 
dren,—from whence did they come, and how! 

Suddenly, Mr. Optick, 
who sees everything, stood 
at her elbow. Alice, dear,” 
he said, “‘this is the Carni- 
val of Delight. We have 


from all the planets to share 
the joys of Christmas-tide 
at Wanamaker’s. Are they 
not pleased and happy?— 
and do you know why?” 
Suddenly, Phansy flew 
down out of the air fol- 
lowed by Strumm_ and 
Pranko. ‘Alice, get ready 
for the Grand March. 
The Bubble Babes will 
parade. We will show you all 
the marvels of the Wonder 
World at Wanamaker’s.”’ 
Then came Taggie, The 
Talking Pin-Tieket, and she 
led Alice away toa seat under the big Christmas tree. 
“Do you know, if you had your choice of every- 
thing in the world worth having, you could find it 
here! Little girls understand the appeal of things, 
the romance of goods, more than their mothers, per- 
haps. Do you know that little ivory clock once 
crashed through the jungles of India at the end of 


an elephant’s nose? Do you know that little leather - 


purse used to go piggy-back riding through the 
mountains of Virginia? ‘That China doll didn’t 
come from China—it came from Germany. That 
steam engine was made by a peasant who never 
rode on a railroad.” 

The Babes’ Parade-passed by the Big Tree but 


Alice was too interested listening to-Taggie to take 


much notice. 


“See those rolls of beautiful silks. They are 
woven by the silk-worms of Japan,—then they are 
dyed in Germany, finished in France, and sold in 
America. When your mother wears it, she never 
thinks: she is displaying the art of the four great 
nations.” 

Alice felt some one 
pulling at her gown 
It was Pranko, the 
spirit of mischief. 
“Come,” he cried. 
“You are to join in the 
Babes’ Chorus.” 

Taggie went with 
Alice and Pranko, and 
as they passed through 
the. great House of 
Plenty, she explained 
all the strange stories 
of the beautiful things 
on every hand:—how 
we get pearis from Ceylon, and diamonds from 
Africa, and laces from Manila, and furs from Russia, 

II 


and fashions from Paris. How Wanamaker’s go to 
the ends of the earth to gather the finest and best 
for little girls, and their mothers. 

They visited the 
House Palatial, which 
is really a quarter-mil- 
lion dollar mansion 
all fitted and fur- 
nished throughout like 
a Queen’s palace. 
Then, they came to 
the Auditorium, ar- 
ranged just like a 
theatre with a stage 
and seats for 1600 
people. 

They were late for 
the Babes’ Chorus,— 
already Alice saw the 
stage was thronged with happy children and sprites, 
and they were singing: 


~, 


“* List to the tale we tell, 
List to the Christmas spell; 
List to the toys we sell— 
Are there any takers? 


“Gather around us, Sprites, 
Let’s revel in the sights, 
Of happy Christmas nights— 


Oho—for Wanamaker’s!” 


Then arose a great hubbub from without the 
Auditorium. “It is the Dance of the Toys,” said 
Taggie. 

Sure enough every toy in the store was leaping 
and prancing and dancing at a furious rate. There 
were trinkets and trifles, dolls and dew-dads, books 
and jewels, gloves and furs and handkerchiefs, and 
all manner of oddities and novelties. 

“What is the game?” asked Alice.. “It is the 
Game of Tag,” replied The Talking Pin-Ticket, 
“they are proving to all that they are worth the 
price.” 

Then down the Grand Stairway marched a thou- 
sand little girls and boys dressed in most beautiful 
colors, and each carrying a silken banner on which 


-was embroidered: 


“THE WOTSAT CLUB” 


“These,” explained Taggie, the Wana- 
maker Girls and Boys. They belong to our club, 
“The Wotsat Club,” which aims to make children 
more happy and useful. All good little children 
should join this club—because it helps you to learn 
of the many things you most want to know. 

KKK * 


Suddenly, Alice felt a shaking of her shoulder. 
“Wake up, dear,” said her sister. ‘“‘We will go to 
Wanamaker’s.” “I have been there, sister, dear,” 
replied Alice. 


JOIN THE 
WOTSAT CLUB 


It costs nothing— 
it is a good thing 
for boys and girls, 
and for their moth- 
ers too. It brings 
education and en- 
tertainment to chil- 
dren. 


It brings you each 
month, free of 
charge, the Wotsat Magazine, containing fur- 
ther adventures of Wotsat in Wanamaker’s. 
It also brings a booklet with illustrations in 
color, containing the first two chapters of 
Wotsat’s story, as published in Harper’s Bazar. 


Enroll for membership now in the Wotsat Club. 
All boys and girls whose parents or relati 
make request, are eligible as members. 


ADDRESS: 
WOTSAT in WANAMAKER’S 
NEW YORK or PHILADELPHIA 


Wotsat 


COURTESY OF BRAUN AND CO., AND MAISON DEVAMBEZ, NEW YORK AND PARIS 


ORT RATT BY ETIENNE DRIAN 
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What’ S 


By 


HAT thunderous black war-cloud, in- 
deed, which has smothered the lights 
of London and Paris and sent the in- 
habitants to bed at ten o’clock, makes 
the dazzle and bright gaiety of New 


York appear only the more vast and 


marvelous. Stand in Long Acre Square, glittering 
above its feasting and fiddling and dancing, and 
reflect that we are the only great city whose citi- 
zens go about their business as usual, whose shops 
show colours and whose sky flares in the midnight. 
How huge it flares, how vast it looms, by contrast, 
this great, great town! It has become over night, 
so to speak, not only the only peaceful mart, but 
the only great pleasure resort on earth. While we 
were all working and playing and going visiting 
across the seas, New York arrived. We have had 
to come home now, and we stare and rub our eyes, 
and say “‘blest if I can believe it.” 

The town we knew, the town of yesterday, its 
homes, and clubs, and shops, and theatres, its 
lounging places and carriages, its men and manners, 
have vanished somehow into limbo. Northward 
- and eastward has swept the social centre; the high- 
est buildings cluster where we used to drink after- 
noon tea, and the women we know, instead of fre- 
quenting the old stores, pop into specialty shops in 
Forty-Sixth Street, and so on, where there’s a maid 
at the door and the saleswoman says “‘ Thank you, 
madame.” 

But I think the principal, if not most obvious, 
effect of the war on our manners is a certain new 
dignity, a consciousness of our greatness, which is 
at once serious and restraining. One observes it 
in a hundred little things, in the costumes of our 
best men and women, in the quiet life of our hotels, 
and in the more serious and higher note in the talk 
one hears at the club and the dinner table. © 

Plunged into such hero days, one must be seri- 
ous, and wise financiers are preparing for the vast 
business they foresee and which the great sky- 
scrapers seem prophetically prepared for. Our 
affair, as social observers, is to speculate what New 
York will be, without a court, without a —_— 
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“aa All the troubles of this modern age will be let loose when the 
Civic Federation presents the Greek pantomime ballet, Pandora’s Box, for the benefit of its “Fund.” 
One hundred of the best dancers among the debutantes and young matrons will take part in “ lifting 
the lid.’””, Patronesses have been chosen from the following cities where the “‘ Committee ” has branch 
centers: Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and St. Louis. The 

_ dance will be given December fourth and fifth, in the Seventh Regiment Armory in New York City. 


Going On 


BA CH 


Pandora’s Box. 


THE 


To hear of the things worth while, 
to learn of the happenings that 
have been and will be about town 
and out of town, just a little before 
other people get the stories 1s a 
privilege we can promise “pour le 
dame que sait,” the woman who 
likes the Bazar. 


without a governing class, without an established 
church, now that it has taken its place as one of 
the greatest social centres on earth. All the world 
comes here for pleasure, for shopping, for art, for 
study, and for society. Let each of us imagine the 
most wondrous, tremendous city we can dream of 
and be sure all of our dreams will never begin to 
picture the reality. 


Invitations and the telephone 


The philosopher who finds his inspiration in the 
Newport reading room, or the foyer of the Ritz- 
Carlton, must often have occasion to admire what 
is called in London the “bright American mind.” 
The dullest person who has the advantage of fre- 
quenting these fashionable lounges will acquire a 
fund of anecdotes and repartee which will make 
him a distinguished addition to the most exclusive 
circles.. For to suggest the right thing is so pecul- 
iarly an American characteristic that it is no wonder 
our bon mots are the amazement of Europe. Only 
last evening at the Ritz, I overheard a prominent 
young matron greet a man guest with this miracle 
of tact and cleverness—‘‘ You have come on the 
wrong night. Thursday’s your night!” The gentle- 
man’s retort was worthy of Mr. Choate at his best— 
“‘Oh, hang that telephone! Next time, write it.” 
As he faded into space, I seconded his petition and 
reflected how the fashionable world had indeed 
become “free and easy” and how telephones and 
motor cars had revolutionized society as well as 
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** Vacation Committee ” of the National 


business. 
advised by that doyen of New York society, the 
venerable Tom Myer, whose ancient emblazoned 
barouche, .by the bye, was the last vehicle of its 
kind to rumble up Fifth Avenue,—* When you go to 
a dinner, always carry your invitation in your 
pocket; mistakes will happen.” But how can one 
protect one’s self, when the compliment is delivered 


over the club telephone—“ Hello, Jack. Dine with- 


us Tuesday, Plaza, at eight. If you can’t, see if 
some of my lot are about, will you, like a good man?” 


Vanity Square’ 


“What with motoring and the Labour Party, 
sir,’ sputtered old Southbrook, gazing ruefully out 
of the Constitutional window on the roof line of a 
thousand motor cars moving up and down Fifth 
Avenue, ‘‘the only place for horses and gentlemen 
is the war, be gad, the war!” The old gentleman 
is an authority on “strain” and if he had his way, 
there would be an Auto de fry—excuse me, I 
couldn’t help it—and every motor car piled on to 
it. His explosion, however, set me thinking on the 
change motoring has made in social life, and on the 
face of the town. In their carriages, ladies and gen- 
tlemen drive to see and to be seen—in their motor 
cars, they merely arrive. 

Fifth Avenue, like Hyde Park, is no longer a polite 
lounge and has utterly lost its social note. Below 
Forty-Second Street, to lift one’s hat is an incident, 
and the disappointed visitor scrutinizing the crowd 
sighs, ‘‘ But this is just like Main Street, out home. 
Where are the swells we’ve read about?” The 
swells, my dear Mr. Pokeville, are driving in the 
country, or for a turn in the Central Park. The 
motor has permitted us to live in the country, to 
run into town for luncheon or dinner at a hotel, 
to go to the play or dance a bit, and to be tucked 
up in bed in Long Island or Westchester by mid- 
night. People of fashion open their town houses 
for the season, and “‘ Vanity Square,” as our smart 
East side is christened, is one great party from Jan- 
uary to Shrove Tuesday, but preference for country 
life and to entertain one’s friends in hotels is so 


As a male debutante, I remember being 


: 
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| 
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Mrs. Frederick T. Frelinghuysen and her Attendants. 


From left to right, Miss Marie Tailer, Miss Maud Kennedy, Miss Elizabeth Adelaide Cannon, Miss Carol 
Kobbé, Miss Mimi Scott and Miss Louise Ceballos. The little flower girl was Miss Marjorie Kimball. 


marked as to be a social phenomenon. Oddly 
enough, hotel dining is New York’s one contribu- 
tion to the gaiety of nationals which has been re- 
spectfully adopted by the world at large; and it 
shows the deep wisdom of our grande dames, for 
from Louis Quatorze down, don’t we all like to sup 
behind glass doors, and where les autres can watch 
us and admire our elegant aloofness? The motor 
has made all this possible. It has done more. It has 
recreated the dead season. ‘Not asoul in town” 
isnow an absolute phrase. You find almost as 
many smart people in the fashionable restaurants 
in August as in December, and the most delightful 
impromptu dinners going on all the year round. 


The stranger in town 


Speaking of hotels, as I strolled into the Vander- 
bilt the other morning, thinking of the restraint in 
colour and line and tone of our newer hostelries, as 
compared with the rococo gorgeousness of the “ per- 
iod”’ fee of those built in the taste of a 
decade or two ago, I reflected how the polite world, 
by condescending to dine and dance in view, has 
improved the manners of the public until you can’t 
tell whether the partie-carrée at your left is at home 
in New York or has just arrived.’ 

To mingle with the society of one’s betters is so 
evidently an advantage, and adaptability is so rec- 
ognized as a national trait, it is, therefore, not at 
all wonderful to see nobody at the hotels and 
dancing-gardens but the finest ladies and gentlemen, 
costly toilettes, jewels flashing, champagne spark- 
lin 


g. 

Where do the New Yorkers get the money they 
aren’t making? Who are these people, I say, who 
appear so luxurious, so apparently fortune’s favour- 
ites? You scrutinize. A sprinkling of the very rich, 
—the rest—didn’t I say you couldn’t tell? 

The people, mostly, who show at our restaurants, 
our theatres, our places of public resort, are not 
New Yorkers, but visitors. They have money to 
burn, and mercy! how they burn it. Now that 
Europe is uninviting, one may expect to see New 
York made up for them, as Paris was and China- 
town is, and we chuckle slyly to hear how wicked 
we are. But some of us, pleased with your pros- 
perity and delighted to have you come and “bring 
the family” for a good time, really wish you 
wouldn’t spend quite so much or so prodigally. 
This is your fling. You’ve saved up for it. What’s 
five dollars to a head waiter? What’s four dollars 
for a stall at the theatre? When you get home and 
the fine clothes are put away, you can begin saving 
and Maria can watch the grocer’s bill. My dear 
sir, in your admirable ambition to have the best 
things going, do you realize what you are doing to 
us, who make all this possible for you, who live here 
and have to pay taxes and grocers and butchers 
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every day, and like our little pleasures and amuse- 
ments, too? Do you know why we pay two dollars 
to see the same play you see in your home city fora 
dollar? Because you come to New York once a year 
and raise the price over our heads: We would like 
to take our own wives and daughters to see the 
haute monde at the Biltmore, and to watch them 
trip it, under the lovely Japanese balconies. We 
can’t, I tell you, because you bawl “Garcon,” and 
he reads you and overcharges you, and because you 
overtip him and the cabby, and the hallboy, and 
the maid, we must do the same or stay away. Oh, 
kind stranger and fellow countryman, be liberal, 
“‘be a spender,” by all means and Heaven keep 
you, but for your own sake, who wish to come 
again, and for the sake of all honest fellows who 
love fine clothes, fine dinners, and fine company, 
don’t go on boosting prices which are too high 
already, and keeping so many of us from the 
pleasures that are our birthright. 


The horse show 


If any lady has countermanded her order for her 
Horse Show frocks this year because she has been 
told that function is to be a negligible charity affair; 
let me earnestly beg of her to telephone the dress- 
maker to hurry them home instanter. I have the 
honour to announce that the Horse. Show, whose 
premiére is scheduled for December seventh, is to 
be literally the ““Greatest Show Ever Presented to 
the American Public.”” You’ve simply no concep- 
tion how big and smart and sporting and tremend- 
ous it’s going to be. | 


Its guarantors, among whom are such well-known 


gentlemen as Mr. W. Phelps Eno, of New York 
and Washington; Dr. Thomas T. Ashton, of Phil- 
adelphia; Mr. William Ziegler, Jr.; Mr. Samuel 
W. Taylor and Mr. G. Jason Waters, have been 
quietly at work for weeks to achieve something 
unique and to make this show a memorable event. 
The prize list is the biggest ever issued, number- 
less restrictions in class entries under the old rules 
have been abolished, and only where amateurs are 
slated will classes be restricted. 


Now listen. Every evening, if present plans are ~ 


carried out, there will be a reproduction of Rosa 
Bonheur’s Horse Fair with two hundred Percherons 
Clydesdales and Shire horses led by grooms. By 
the light of their forges fifty swarthy farriers will 
be discovered, each with a white horse at his side, 
and a shoeing contest will take place under the 
flare of their smithy fires. Vanish blacksmiths, up 
lights, and here come the jumpers. 

Now for the Grafton Long Jump—new, daring, 
aerial. It has never been seen here before and will 
be most entertaining. There are three classes and 
the jumps are over pasteboard boxes. Horses can 
see these, and the danger of a cropper is eliminated. 
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-horns in a delightfully characteristic manner. Her 


Cam pbell Studio. 


Then, of course, will come the usual driving and 
riding, and ribbons and “‘gate,’”’ but not one of the 
old judges will be in the ring, for this is to be a New 
York “particular,” and the National for this year 
has retired: But hark! . 

What’s that clatter of hoofs outside? This is 
something quite new to the veteran. It is the En- 
durance Contest, open to all military officers and 
militia men. The riders start from Van Cortlandt 
Park, race along the Concourse, through Central 
Park, down Fifth Avenue, and finifh in the arena. 

When I add that a number of prominent matrons 
have consented to serve tea ‘to all comers”’ between 
four and six in the afternoon, and that they will be 
assisted by young ladies dressed in the Red Cross 
uniform, the moral feature of the entertainment is 
assured, and children and clergymen are especially 
invited. The proceeds of the show will be given to 
the Red Cross. Come in your best bib-and-tucker, 
and you will have the time of your life, and see 
“little old New York” at its biggest and gayest. 


The wail of the patroness 


“‘ Never again,” spluttered a well-known matron 
as she left the foyer of the smart hotel where 
for three hours. she had been stared at as one 
of the patronesses of a charitable féte. “I am 
dead sick of the whole thing; it is all nothing 
but a bunco game, for the patroness and the 
‘patronized.’ And what do I get out of it? It 
costs more money than I like to think of in 
these hard times, and as for the annoyance, my 
secretary spends more time on my ‘patronage 
lists’ than on any other of her duties. My mail 
is filled with tickets enclosed with elaborately en- 
graved cards begging me to become patroness for 
this young dancer, that young singer. Any one 
would think that by the purchase of ten, twenty, 
fifty tickets I might buy my way into a special 
heaven. Patroness? Bah! I feel more like a pro- 
fessional promoter than a philanthropist.” 

The lady shrank deeper into her furs and ap- 
parently dared me to controvert her. I could not. 
We men all know this game the women are just 
learning. . When milady is completely roused the 
day of the professional patroness will arrive. In- 
stead of “holding up” the social celebrity, forcing 
her to hand over her name and to pay from one hun- 
dred dollars up for the honour, organizers and man- 
agers will be the ones to pay, and the “‘patroness” 
will smile her fixed smile, not for sweet charity’s 
sake, but because she is paid to. In the mean- 
time, we are all suffering because we lack the 
courage to throw these requests into the scrap 
basket. 

Mrs. Arthur Dodge, whose philanthropies are 
multifarious, has taken the patronage bull by the 
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Miss Cordelia Drexel Biddle. 


The debutante daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Drexel Biddle, of Philadelphia, will have her “ Coming 
Out” ball at the Bellevue-Stratford just after the New Year. 


secretary returns all such tickets, slipping in an 
engraved card which reads something like this: 
“Mrs. Dodge regrets that she will be unable to 
buy tickets for any charity this winter, as she will 
have all that she can do to buy tickets for those in 
which she is herself interested.”’ 
Will Mrs. Dodge’s example be largely followed, 
I wonder ? 
Another phase of this game was brought to my 
notice the other afternoon at a benefit concert.. A 
portentous list of patronesses had been sent broad- 
cast with the advance notices and numerous tickets 
had been sold on the strength of these names. 
There are still many of us who believe all that we 
hear and read. Who does not know the woman who 
eagerly attends these pay-as-you-enter perform- 
ances expecting to see scores of smart matrons in 
war paing¢ and feathers? But she is beginning to 
learn that nine out of ten patronesses never attend 
the affairs they “patronize,” and she is rebelling. 
Last winter, when dance clubs were formed by 
the dozen, each promoter tried to outdo the other 
by securing a perfectly stupefying list of sponsors. 
The result was that any number of us signed as 
patron for all, and never attended any! But the 
stranger who was “patronized” did not know that. 


For the Russians 


In arranging her entertainment for the benefit 
of the Russian war sufferers, Miss Barbara Ruther- 
furd has attempted, and I think with success, to 
play this patroness game under new and novel rules. 
Instead of asking an indiscriminate number of 
people to lend their names to a “patronage”’ list, 
she has asked perhaps thirty matrons to give dinners 
on the night of December the first, and to take their 
guests to her tableaux afterwards. If thirty friends 
invite twenty guests, six hundred tickets are sold 
without any trouble at all, everyone will perforce 
be present and will get their money’s worth, for 
the program, which is to be entirely Russian in 
character, promises to be very comprehensive. 
The Russian Symphonic Orchestra will render a 
symphony never before heard in this country, the 
choir from the Russian Cathedral will sing, and 
Efrem Zimbalist and Madame Alla Nazimova have 
promised to take part. Everett Shinn has under- 
taken to present some tableaux that will carry still 
further the Russian note, and the Russian Ambas- 
sador and Madame Bakhmeteff will come on from 
Washington for the evening to be guests of honour 
at one of the dinner parties. 

The development of the modern charitable féte, 
by the way, is no longer the “hit or miss” affair 
it used to be. Everything must now be done in 
a most businesslike manner, the doctrine of efficiency 
having invaded every department of life. Miss 
Harper's Bazar, December, 1914 


CuarTis SELL 


Miss Mary F. Gilbert. 


LALLIE CHAALES 


Mrs. Gerard Leigh. 


Mrs. Leigh, formerly Miss Helen Goudy of Chicago, is 
the wife of Captain Leigh of the First Life Guards, who 
is now with the British troops at the front. 


Rutherfurd, for instance, has an office on the first 
floor of the Biltmore, where the atmosphere is 
thoroughly businesslike and where she attends to 
the details of the proposed entertainment. 


‘‘Committeed ”’ 


‘My whiskers, ’tis become an age of committees. 
They are on all sides of us, these modern cure-alls. 
I used to think of heaven as a place where my wings 
would sprout and my tongue have free rein in the 
matter of talking about my neighbours but now 
my heaven is a place. where no committee will 
break in. Since the declaration of war, committees 
have increased by leaps and bounds. Is the whole 
country being “‘committezd”? On my desk I find 
announcements from committees of Mercy, of 
Relief, of this and of that.. My old friend Madame 
Knickerbocker chides me for my failure to grasp the 
service these collections of males and females render 
the world. I point to the sending to the Belgians 
of the Rockefeller relief ships with their thousands of 
tons of food and not a committee in sight. I tell 
her that humanity will soon be divided in two 
classes, those who are and those who are not com- 
mittees, but a man’s wit is never so poor a thing as 
when it is pitted against a woman’s. Iam no match 
for Madame Knickerbocker. She sends me daily 
accounts of the work done by the Red Cross, the 
Committee of Mercy arid what not. It is very 
illuminating. The former ‘‘Committee” will raise 
one million dollars for the benefit of the wounded, 
while others who deluge me with petitions have 
undertaken to provide warm clothing and food for 
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Gilbert was one of last season’s girls. 


destitute families not only abroad but at home, and 
at least one committee is sending supplies to the 
convalescent soldiers. ‘‘Hot water bottles that 
leak and carpet slippers that will not stay on,” I 
murmur. Again Madame Knickerbocker meets 
me boldlys “Ignorance is no excuse for driveling 
idiocy. Rescue those circulars from the scrap basket 
and read them.” I have and I cry “ Peccavi.” The 
despised circulars ask me for the most sensible 
things in the world, for pajamas, blankets, stock- 
ings of all sizes, sheets, underclothing in good con- 
dition, night shirts opening down the back (can 
such things be!), sweaters and comfort bags. I have 
none of these things on hand but am sending a check 
by my secretary, for this committee promises to 
have all these things made or collected by women 
who have been thrown out of work, thus helping 
within as well as without our own gates. I feel at 
peace with the world, perhaps in time I may also 
come to like being part of a committee. 


The gardens of the dance 


Turning into Fifth Avenue from the Brook Club. 


on Hallowe’en night with Tom Staire, I was amused 
at the gay benevolence with which my little friend 
regarded the festooned lights, the decorated sym- 
bolic floats, and the happy crowd watching the Ter- 
Centenary pageant. “Oh, dash it all!” exclaimed 
he. “Let’s cut it.” Tom is nothing if not fashion- 
able, and when I proposed the Dancing Gardens, 
he was really shocked. “The Dancing Gardens,” 
he cried, “‘my dear chap, it’s ceased to be done. 
This winter it won’t be the thing at, all—not at all.” 
Despite the ban of his high authority, however, I 
was curious to discover if any little lambkins or 
stray muttons might frisking in the public 
markets, so to speak, -now it has been decreed that 
they are to show this season only in private paddocks. 

The result of my investigations convinced me that 
the great world has of a sudden become sillily exclu- 
sive and prudish, and that there is no reason why our 
debutantes and young matrons should not continue 
to enjoy the instruction and pleasure these institu- 
tions afford. When Madam Eve bit into the apple, 
and instead of a wily serpent found a nastylittle worm 
at the centre of it, wasn’t she a wiser wife and mother 
and hasn’t she warned her daughters ever since to 
look before they leap? 

At those gardens which the monde continue to 
favour I must confess to disappointment. On my 
word I didn’t see in all those charming and beauti- 
ful places a lady whose indiscretion either in toilette 
or experience proved of interest. There was nothing 
a nice girl could learn. The rooms were pretty and 
quiet, the suppers excellent, the negro orchestras 
played charmingly and innocence could dance under 
mama’s careful eyes as uninformed as she arrived. 


The debutante daughter of Mrs. Riley M. Gilbert will 
be one of the December debutantes. Her sister Miss Annie 
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By 


RAN DMAM MA — her 

rightful nomenclature, 
Bradstreet financial rating, 
and most highly honour- 
able estate as a grand 
lady du monde will appear 
duly; the latter may be 
found tableted in any 
Society Blue Book— 
looked successively aston- 
ished and enraptured and 
enraged. Her mouth kept 
breaking into little smiles 
like wavelets on a summer 
sea; a patch of deep crim- 
son flared in either velvet cheek; her delicate aristo- 
cratic nostrils, pinched ever so slightly by age, 
dilated like the nostrils of a war-horse who snuffs 
the battle; and her blue eyes, the famous aqua- 
marine eyes of the van Vechtens, clear and hard as 
gems, were several shades darker than usual and 
sparkled dangerously. She sat in her kimono in her 
blue brocade-hung dressing-room, a most un-grand- 
mamma-like figure, erect and slim as a school-miss, 
a gold-tipped cigarette, the ash of which had gath- 
ered half its length and still sent up a faint ghostly 
spiral of smoke, clutched immobile in one white ring- 
less hand, «nd a letter in French in the other. 


The letter 

The letter was polite and boyishly brief—a naive 
single-page scrawl. It was from her grandson, 
Jean-Marie. who proposed making her a little visit. 
Upon her silken knee reposed another letter, also 
in French, also brief, and polite—diabolically, in- 
sultingly polite—from that hated Frenchman, Jean- 
Marie’s father, confirming the proposed little visit 
—at Grandmamma’s good pleasure! 

‘‘He only trusted,” she was re-reading, through 
clenched teeth, the insolences upon her lap, “that 
his son; whom he had reared with almost Spartan 
severity in the simplicities of a Brittany estate, 
would not be spoiled by New York, which, accord- 
ing to the best of his recollections—somewhat anti- 
quated now, sans doute—was a place of horrible, 
blinding high lights and crude and untranquil man- 
ners—the ladies even more grotesque than the men! 
His son had been trained in all things by himself, 
and was a youth honourable, sensitive, engaging, 


and self-gontained and deep. As engaging, in fact, 
as the fui in love—and as self-contained and 
deep! t she would see . .. It would appear, 


also, that to girls he was dangerous. There was 
something about him—his hair, his eyes, or the 
smooth turn of his cheek . They looked at 
him, tenderly ; He himself had observed 
often—Jean-Marie, thank God, had not; he was 
as yet absolutely and profoundly untouched by 
the sex. At thirty he should wed—which was 
time enough. At present, girls were to him as in- 
somnia, or the dark side of the moon—un-existent. 
He was writing thus candidly because it was his 
desire that Jean-Marie should not be troubled by 
all these things during his brief stay in America. 
He would add that the boy had been taught Eng- 
lish, which was the tongue of his adored mother. 
For the rest, he confided his dearest possession to 
her charge, and begged her to return him within 
three months without fail to douce France, as good 
a Frenchman as she had found him!” 

Thus the letter from her arch-enemy, the French 
father of her half-French grandchild, for whose 


possession upon her daughter’s death at his birth’ 


she had fought passionately, aided by powerful 
American lawyers, backed by a stack of powerful 
American dollars as high as the Metropolitan Tower 
—fought, and lost. And all because a damned 
foreigner—Grandmamma was very free in her 
speech at times—preferred to keep his child him- 
self. That, simply, was the only reason he gave; 


and her money—she had offered a cool million for — 


this boy—had gone a-begging. 

And now, after twenty-three silent years of com- 
plete and icy estrangement, there dropped out of 
the blue this note from that still polite and insolent 
man offering to lend her his son for three months, 
for three months and not one minute more, after 
which he was to return to douce France! Sweet 
France! She ground her teeth over the absurd 
phrase. She ground them again over her grand- 
son’s absurd foreign name. But she would see 
about his return once she laid hands on him! 

‘*We shall see!” she said aloud, grimly. Suddenly, 
two glittering drops sprang into her eyes, rolled 
down to her quivering chin. Two and no more. 
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It is easy enough to understand how 
aman may happen to kiss one girl, 
but what do you think of a young dare- 
devil who deliberately kisses eighteen 
—or is it nineteen—all in one even- 
ing? Even he didn’t enjoy it very 
much after the first time and, more- 
over, he didn’t accomplish the purpose. 
of his experiment. So there is a story 
to tell—and it is a deliciously absurd 
romance of youth and life and love. 


Age is niggardly, even of tears, and Grandmamma 
was careful of her complexion. 

‘““Twenty-three years!’”’ she murmured. She 
brought down her clenched fist with a bang upon 
the table. ‘‘He shall never return!” she vowed. 
“Never forever!”’ 

After which, she sat, drumming her white fin- 
gers on the table, her jaw set, and the light of 
battle shining cool and hard in her blue eyes. 
She was planning to outwit her insolent son-in- 
law by fair means or foul, and keep her own flesh- 
and-blood where it rightfully belonged—in douce 
America! 

Her enemy had furnished her with the powder for 
her guns when he wrote that Jean-Marie knew no 
more of girls than he knew of insomnia or the dark 
side of the moon; that he should wed at thirty. 
Thirty! Grandmamma snorted with indignation. 
She herself was married at seventeen, was a mother 
at eighteen, and a grandmother at thirty-eight. 
Upon her subject of early marriage, she was a 
fanatic of deepest imperial dye. It was her dearest, 
most sacrosanct belief. Early marriage—to quote 
the barest headlines of her theory—was moral, 
modern, sanitary, and scientific. Early marriages 
were eugenic marriages; eugenic marriages were 
happy marriages; happy marriages were made in 
heaven. Or, reversing the reel, marriages made in 
heaven were happy marriages; happy marriages 
were ecugenic marriages; and eugenic marriages, 
according to the latest findings of science, biology, 
etc., were early marriages. It was a double-jointed, 
back-action, gold-mounted, guarantee-to-last-a- 
lifetime-without-divorce sort of theory, and Grand- 
mamma perfectly delighted in it! 

And Jean-Marie’s father, with brutal sang-froid, 
actually proposed to deprive his son of that enno- 
bling estate until the sere and withered age of thirty. 
Her gorge rose at the thought of such unspeakable 
and barbarous procedure! Thirty! Inelastic, un- 
plastic thirty! Why not say ossified seventy at once? 
And then think of the girls! Girls, millions of them, 
so tospeak, beautiful round rosy eugenic girls (Grand- 
mamma had mounted her hobby now and was gal- 
loping hard, with loose rein, straight into the blue), 
rose-bud girls, violet girls, dainty and demure girls, 
splendid and lusty girls, girls sweet and dark as 
night, girls tall and heavenly fair, girls frank and 
merry and tender and true, girls of every possible 
suade and description, a whole pansy-crop of golden 
girls, a whole magnificent Persian rug of girls, and 
all longing—yes, why not be candid and out with 


it?—all longing and thrilling to be married and. 


join in the great cosmic hymeneal hymn of Nature 
that went singing and ringing up to the stars: “I 
am, and Thou and I shall be!” 

And now the girls couldn’t, they just mystically 
couldn’t attain, simply because Jean-Marie had 
to wait to marry until he was thirty! 


A eugenic dinner and dance 


“Pooh!” cried Grandmamma aloud, exploding 
like a bomb in mid-air. “Nonsense!” She 
dropped abruptly to earth, a bit winded by her 
flight. “I'll fix that, right away. I'll give Jean- 
Marie a party—a eugenic dinner and dance. 
eugenic dinner and dance—that’s the idea. Choose 
the girls, carefully, scientifically, beforehand, a 
dozen or two of them, let ’em loose together, and 
then let the right boy and right girl come together. 
It’s as simple as bee and clover!”’ 

Grandmamma laughed, mightily pleased with 
her idea. 

“Also,” she said, “it will give all the old hoky- 
poky ladies of my acquaintance something to talk 
about over their tea-cups. Poor mildewed dears!” 

She arranged a severe, acidulated expression, 
held aloft an imaginary tea-cup, and bending for- 
ward, with a confidential gossipy air, simpered. 
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“What do you think, my dears, that dreadful 
old Mrs. Weekes is doing now! Giving a eugenic 
dinner for her grandson! Horrible! Shocking! 
Indecent! Quite too indelicate for words! Why, 
I don’t even-know what the perfectly horrid word 
means, exactly—hasn’t it—please excuse me for 
blushing—hasn’t it something to do with—with 
breeding? But that rowdy, overdressed old woman 
is capable of anything, and people stand for it 
because she’s as rich as Croesus. . . . Her husband 
you know, drove a butcher’s cart. ... Oh, yes! 
That’s how she met him—at her back-door!.. . 
And that reminds me of something I heard the other 
afternoon in her own drawing-room. She was 
serving tea; it was all crimson across the Palisades; 
quite pretty. And a young shock-headed artist 
strolled up to where she stood looking out of the 
window, and he said: 

" ‘Gee, Mrs. Weekes, that sunset has guts!’” 

“Those were his very awful words! And instead 
of showing him the door like a lady, she patted him 
on the back and laughed, 

““*Rather! And so have you, my dear!’”’ 

“Just fancy! But that isn’t all. The other 
night, at a sociological banquet, somebody gave the 
toast: ‘To the unborn little pink babies!’ And 
Mrs.. Weekes called out: ‘On your feet, friends, 
for that!’ And instead of just touching her glass 
like a lady, that awful old woman stood up and 
drank with the men!”’ 

Mrs. Weekes dropped her imaginary tea-cup, and 
burst into a rippling, silvery cascade of laughter. 

‘“‘Poor, frumpy old dears!”’ she murmured, ‘I 
suppose I do fuss ’em!”’ She reached across a 
brace of her favourite books and drew toward her 
pencil and paper. ‘‘And now for Jean-Marie’s 
girl! Ill have eighteen of ’em in all, eighteen dewy, 
eugenic, gilt-edged girls!” 


Grandmamma’s intrigue 


Just a word while Grandmamma is making up 
the nosegay from which her grandson is to select 
a boutonniere, to give you a line on the lady her- 
self. What her dear conventional friends said of 
her was partly true: she was a dreadful, and a dread- 
fully gay, old woman. She had millions to burn, 
and she burned them. That was one trouble. 
People with millions to burn should lock them away 
in banks, or loan them out at as heavy a rate of 
interest as the traffic will bear, then grow a 
terraced chin, and look haughty and supercilious. 

Another trouble was that she harboured ideas. 
To be sure, all her friends entertained those same 
ideas: that was the highly respectable thing to do 
in her set. But it is one thing to entertain ideas at 
dinner, watching covertly the while to see whether 
they eat with their knives, and with their hats and 
overcoats outside in the hall, ready for polite de- 
parture; and it is quite another thing to keep them 
in the house as steady boarders. The latter is not 
so respectable. But neither is it so dull! 

It was also true about the marriage with the 
butcher-boy—if it is fair to call a youth a butcher- 
boy who drives a cart a few inconsiderable hours 
of the day, then grinds on law most of the night, 
then falls into bed and dreams that some time he 
will be the greatest lawyer in the country and marry 
a girl called Joan living in the big stone house on 
the corner of the Avenue, who flashed down three 
flights of stairs one morning, and broke into the 
kitchen upon him, all breathless, her gold hair 
streaming, her cheeks aflame, to thank him in- 
coherently for beating two boys who had been har- 
rying an alley-cat. For that is how the courtship 
really began. And a year later, ended in an elope- 
ment with the butcher-lawyer boy. It was then 
that Grandmamma—at that time Joan van Vechten, 
a slim young Knickerbocker of purest ray serene— 
opened her first small account with ideas by banking 
the idea that Bill Weekes, her strong and beautiful 
boy-husband, would some day amount to something, 
and her horrid old relatives would be good and sorry; 
but never, never would she forgive them for their 
wicked unbelief until she had made them kneel in 
the dust before her William. 

And the joke of it was, they did. William 
Weekes turned out to be a big man. He acquired 
some land in Manitoba for a song, held on to it while 
the territory was bought up by an English syndicate, 
still hung on when a rich lubricating oil was dis- 
covered on the premises, and after hanging on still 
a little longer, sold out his rights to the syndicate 
for eight million pounds sterling—which he said was 
Ke enough for a ci-devant butcher-boy! 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Drawing by C. hevles Dana Gibson 


He endured the battery of 


glances with the iron fortitude 


of a youth who expects to be shot at sunrise. 
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The German Crown Princess and three school friends, two young noblewomen and an American girl. 


srowr Bros 


From left to right, 


the Countess von Keyserlingk, Miss Nancy Conran, The Crown Princess Cecilie, and the Countess von Wedel. 
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By ELS Ai ¥on 


INCE I’ve sprained my ankle 
I’ve had a heavenly time, 
nothing to do but read and 
enjoy myself.”’ So wrote a 
German girl to a former 
schoolmate in New York 
who had spent a year or 
two in Germany in pursuit 
of the Hanover accent. 
From which it may be in- 
ferred that the life of the 
German Backfisch does not 
consist of the art of doing 
nothing. The Backfisch in 
Germany corresponds to 
the flapper in England, or 
to the young miss in Amer- 
ica. So while technically 

Backfisch means fried fish, primarily it represents 


‘ the German Young Person. 


Concerning this Young Person there exists a 
pleasant tradition of the unimpeachable domesticity, 
the womanly virtues, the hausfrau ideal of which 
the German girl is the prototype par excellence. 

It is noticeable, however, that nowadays the 
Backfisch has transformed her famous Gretchen 
plaits into a sophisticated coiffure, and that oc- 
casionally she has views that are quite advanced. 
At all events she is permitted books and plays of 
which her mother never dreamed. Generally, too, 
she has met Salome in the books and in the opera. 


The Modern Girl versus Tradition 


She refers to G. B. S., very likely converses in 
French and English, though possibly with the same 
accent, and having read her own Clara Viebig’s Der 
Tagliche Brot, may even be inoculated with the virus 
of feminism. Greatest miracle of all, she may even 
have acquired the art of chiffons. All of which may 
make the reader feel that his last domestic ideal has 
been shattered, and well may he ask: What has 
become of the Backfisch of yester-year, the charming 
mddchen, beloved of Heine, who dropped curtsys 
and murmured “‘Jawohl, liebe Tante,’”’ who waited at- 
tentively upon visiting young men and fed them 
assiduously ? Not that she was keen about young 
men, but it was her duty to serve masculinity. 

Unsinn! Nonsense! The old order of things 
changeth, but it has not departed. Germany like 
all other nations-must produce her exotics, but the 
old classical type, slightly modified, still remains. 

Das Recht des Kindes—the right of children is a 
new motif in Germany, but it is being heard. 
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Fatherland 


In these days that try the souls of men,. 
the unflinching courage of the women of 
Europe 1s proving an inspiration to the 
whole world. This article gives an in- 
timate sketch of the hard working Ger- 
man girl, her daily life, her sports, her 
ambitions, and, in short, the environ- 
ment in which she grows to womanhood. 


Hitherto, a rather Spartan attitude, severely coupled 
with military precision, had prevailed in educational 
methods. The results, however, while perhaps not 
catering sufficiently to the individual, were largely 
beneficial. The noisy spoilt child so plentiful else 
where, is still a curiosity in Germany. 

It would be difficult to find a country where chil- 
dren of all classes, from the humble peasant in the 
Black Forest to the daughter of a Serene Highness, 
are required to work quite as hard as in Germany. 
The Government, which sees to everything, sees 
to that also. Superior boarding schools for the 
daughters of gentlemen are not the charming places 
where one learns everything which it is easiest to 
forget. It may be generally said that the horrors 
of dilettantism are less prevalent. To be sure, 
Latins are apt to be amused at what they term the 
serious Teutonic virtues. Our dinners may be 
long, but at one of them you do not find yourself 
next to a damsel who exhibits an uncanny aptitude 
for discussing that which she least understands. 

Young girls of good birth go to schools which are 
usually under the patronage of a Dowager Grand 
Duchess, and in the case of one or two in Berlin 
under that of the Kaiserin herself. Should you 
visit such a school you would probably see the 
famous German law of order very much in evidence, 
as well as various Backfischen in the school uniform 
with braided hair, who will probably greet you with 
a profound curtsy. 

The girls do not seem to consider an education a 
hardship which must be endured, though they are 
obliged to work much harder than English or Ameri- 
can girls. Possibly the German girl feels less need 


of relaxation, for she accomplishes an amazing 
amount of work without losing her mental agility. 
To be sure, nerves are not prevalent in Ger- 
many. At all events, she works at her classes 
from eight to one o’clock and from three to five in 
the afternoon. besides she must get in her extra 
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Krdnzchen. 


lessons and her music practice, and if she is a day 
scholar and goes home, she also has domestic train- 
ing, and domesticity in Germany is not a myth. 
Ottilie may read Dorian Gray, but she under- 
stands Leipziger Allerlei, which calls for six va- 
rieties of vegetables, all cooked separately, and 
combined with a supremely interesting sauce. 

Sports and games do not claim the Backfisch 
quite as much as in England and America. She 
may play a fairly good game of tennis, but hockey 
and golf have little attraction for her. Neither is 
there a fashionable riding hour in the Tiergarten in 
Berlin, but if she lives on a great country estate, she 
may hunt wild boars with her father and brothers. 
Where she excels are the winter sports, ski-ing and 
tobogganing. Germans show an _ extraordinary 
facility at these sports, and you may see a stout 
matron, whom you would hate to steer ina ballroom, 
whizzing down a slope with alarming celerity. It is 
a wonderfully exhilarating picture when the Black 
Forest is a world of dazzling whiteness. 


Goethe Sings of the Backfisch 


To return to the more serious aspect of the Back- 
fisch, we shall see what Goethe had to say on the 
subject. Indeed, he devoted a whole poem to it, and 
his ideal was one of self-sacrifice. She must serve her 
brothers and parents. Her existence is to be a pre- 
paring and acting for others. Wellforherif she treads 
her way unweariedly, if night is as day for her, if no 
task seems toosmall. She is to forget herself alto- 
gether and live for others. Thus Goethe’s German 
ideal was not altogether devoid of a rather Olympian 
egotism. At all events it gives one a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of the modern feminine unrest. 
Not so long ago it was considered improper for a 
woman to eat cheese, and there are still plenty of 
women in Germany who speak of die Herrenas though 
referring to a superior order of humanity. 

However hard the Backfisch may study, she is 
expected at all times to be the life and gaiety of the 
family. Should you show any inclination to read 
quietly in a corner, middle-aged relatives will tell 
you reproachfully, “Ein junges Mddchen muss 
immer heiter sein”? which means that young girls 
must ever appear like lambs in spring, always ready 


‘to frisk. But the Backfisch is usually a person of 


high spirits. She has for instance an attractive 

way of combining sociability and learning in the 

The Krdnzchen iszxeally an excuse for 

gathering your best friends together and consuming 

amazing quantities of cake, but in the intervals one 
(Continued on page 82) 
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CAMERA PORTRAIT BY RITA MARTIN 


THE NEW QUEEN OF -ROUMANIA 


Queen Marie of Roumania is the daughter of the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-et-Gotha, and the granddaughter of Queen Victoria of 

England. The death of the only child of the late King Charles and his consort, Queen Elizabeth, better known perhaps as “Carmen 

Sylva,’’ left the throne without an heir and in 1889, the succession was settled on the King’s nephew, Prince Ferdinand, of Hohenzollern- 

° Sigmaringen. Four years later, he married the Princess Marie, then a girl of sixteen. Since her marriage this “slip of a girl” has 

developed into an astute woman of affairs, every inch a Queen, combining, it is said, the characteristics of Catherine the Great of 
Russia with those of Queen Elizabeth of England. 
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J. Locke 


Hilary, Liosha, Barbara, and Jaffery. 


HE first stages of our grievous task were 
accomplished. We had buried Adrian in 
Highgate Cemetery with the yellow fog 
around us. His mother had been put 
into a train that would carry her to the 
quiet country cottage wherein she longed 
to be alone with her sorrow. Doria still lay in the 
Valley of the Shadow unconscious, and it was many 
days before she awoke to knowledge and despair. 
Barbara stayed with her. 

We had found Adrian’s will, leaving everything to 
Doria and appointing Jaffery and myself joint 
executors and trustees for his wife and the child 
that was to come, among his private papers in -the 
Louis XV. cabinet in the drawing-room. We. had 
consulted his bankers and put matters in a solicitor’s 
hands with a view to probate. Everything was in 
order. We found his own personal bills and re- 
ceipts filed, his old letters tied up in bundles and 
labelled, his contracts, his publisher’s returns, his 
lease, his various certificates neatly docketed. It 
was the private desk of a careful business man, 


‘rather than that of our old unmethodical Adrian. 


There are few things more painful than to pry 
into the intimacies of those we have loved; and 
Jaffery and I had to pry alone, because Doria lay, 
herself, on the Borderland. 

All that we required for the simple settlement of 
his affairs had been found in the cabinet. On the 
list of assets for probate we had placed the manu- 
script of the new book, its value estimated on the 
sales of “‘The Diamond Gate.” We had no* as 
yet examined the safe in the study, knowing that it 
held nothing but the manuscript, and, indeed, we 
had not entered the forbidding room in which our 
poor friend had died. We kept it locked, out of 
half foolish and half affectionate deference to his 
unspoken wishes. Besides, Barbara, most ex- 
quisitely balanced of women, who went in and out 
of the death-chamber without any morbid repulsion, 
hated the door of the study to be left ajar, and, 
when it was closed, professed relief from an inexpli- 
cable maccabre obsession. But, all else having been 
done for the dead and for the living, the time now 
came for us to take the manuscript from the safe and 
hand it over to the publisher. 


The study itself 


So, one dark morning, Jaffery and I unlocked the 
study-door and entered the gloom-filled, barren 
room. The curtains were drawn apart, and the 
blinds drawn up, and the windows framed squares 
of unilluminating yellow. It was bitterly cold. 
The fire had not been laid since the morning of the 
tragedy and the grate was littered with dim grey 
ash. The stale smell of the week’s fog hung about 
the place. I turned on the electric light. With its 
white, distempered, pictureless walls, and its scanty 
office furniture, the room looked inexpressibly 
dreary. We went to the library table. A quill pen 
lay on the blotting pad, its point in the midst of a 
couple of square inches of idle arabesques. On three 
different parts of the pad, marked by singularly little 
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THE STORY—Hulary Freeth and his wife 
Barbara, at their country home near London, hear 
one morning of the marvelous success of a new 
novel written by their friend, Adrian Boldero. 
Adrian and his fiancée, Doria Jellicoe, come to 
visit them, and a fifth is added to the party by the 
arrival of Jaffery Chayne, the war correspondent. 
Jaffery is just back from the wilds of Albania 
where the sudden death of a friend has left him 
encumbered with the care of the widow, Liosha, a 
native Albanian. To the consternation of every one, 
she suddenly arrives at Northlands, interru pling 
the house party. In a fit of barbaric rage, she has 
left Jaffery’s maiden sister with whom she had been 
installed at London, and followed her guardian to 
the country. The sad story of her life rouses the pity 
of everyone and plans. are made for her future. 
Meantime, Jaffery has fallen hopelessly in love 
with Doria. In a few months’ time Adrian ant 
Doria are married, and Jaffery sets out for the 
wilds of Crim Tartary, leaving Liosha installed in 
a London boarding-house. Adrian, working fever- 
ishly on his new book, grows worn and nervous and . 
finally goes away to the continent for a rest. Doria’s 
faith in his great genius ts absolute and she 
worships him accordingly. At Christmas: time 
Hilary and Barbara plan an old-fashioned reunion 
in the country but their plans are interrupted by a 
telegram summoning them to London. J affery goes 
with them. They are horrified to find Adrian dead, 
Doria very ill, and their child still-born. 


hlotted matter, the quill had scrawled ‘‘God. <A 
Novel. By Adrian Boldero.”” On a brass ash- 
tray, I noticed three cigarettes, of each of which only 
about an eighth of an inch had been smoked. 
Jaffery, who had the key that used to hang at the 
end of Adrian’s watch-chain, unlocked the iron 
safe. Its heavy door swung back and revealed its 
contents: Three shelves crammed from bottom to 
top with a chaos of loose sheets of -paper. Nowhere 
a sign of a trim, well-ordered manuscript. 

“Pretty kind of hay,” growled Jaffery, surveying 
it with a perplexed look. ‘‘We’ll have our work 
cut out.” 

“Tt’ll be all right,” said I. ‘‘ Lift out the top shelf 
as carefully as you can. You may be suré Adrian 
had some sort of method.” 


Adrian’s novel 


Onto the cleared library table, Jaffery deposited 
three loose, ragged piles. We looked through them 
in utter bewilderment. Some of the sheets unnum- 
bered, unconnected one with the other, were pages 
of definite manuscript; these we put aside; others 
contained jottings, notes, fragments of dialogue, a 
confused multitude of names, incomprehensible 
memoranda of incidents. Of the latter, one has 
stuck in my memory. “Lancelot Sinlow seduces 
Guinevere, the false ‘Immaculata’, and Jehovah 
steps in.” - Other sheets were covered with mean- 
ingless phrases, the crude drawings that the writing 
man makes mechanically while he is thinking over 
his work. 

‘What the blazes is all this?”’ muttered Jaffery. 

“T can’t make it out,” said I. And then suddenly 
I laughed in great relief, remembering the absence of 
the waste-paper basket. We were turning over what 
evidently would have been its contents. I explained. 

“What a funny devil the poor old chap was,” said 
Jaffery, with a Jaugh at the harmless foible of the 
artist who would not give even an incurious house- 
maid a clue to his mystery. “Well, clear the rub- 
bish away, and we'll look at the second shelf.”’ 

The second shelf was more or less a replica of the 
first. There were more pages of consecutive com- 
position—of such we sorted out perhaps a couple 
of hundred, but the rest were filled ‘with the same 
incoherent scribble, and bits of stories. 

“The whole damn thing seems to be waste-paper 
basket,” said Jaffery, standing over me. There was 
but one chair in the room—Adrian’s famous wooden 
writing chair with the leathern pad for which Bar- 
bara had pleaded—and I was sitting in it, as I sorted 
the masses of manuscript on the table. 

“‘There’s quite a lot of completed pages,”’ said I, 
putting together those found on the two shelves. 
“Let us see what we can make of them:”’ 

We piled the obvious rubbish on the floor, and 
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The Doctor and Hilary. 


examined the salvage. -We could make nothing of 
it. Jaffery wrinkled a hopeless brow. 

“Tt will’take weeks to fix it up.”’ 

“‘What licks me,” said I, “‘is the difference be- 
tween this and the old-maidish tidiness of his other 
papers. Anyhow, let us go on,” 

fn.a little while we tried to put the sheets together 
in théir order, going by the grammatical sequence of 
the end of one page with the beginning of the next, 
but rarely could we obtain more than three or four 
of such consecutive pages. We were confused, too, 
by at least a dozen headed ‘‘ Chapter I.”’ 

‘“There’s another shelf, anyhow,” said Jaffery, 
turning away. 

T nodded and went on with my puzzling task of 
collation. Bét the more I examined, the more 
did my brain reel. I could not find the nucleus of a 
coherent story. A great shout from Jaffery made 
me start in my chair. 

‘“‘Hooray! At last! Ive got it! Here it is!”’ 

He came with three thick clumps of manuscript 


neatly pinned together in brown paper wrappers 


and dumped them with a bang in front of me. 
“There!” he cried, bringing down his great 


_hand on the top of the pile. 


“Thank God!” said I. 

He removed his hand. Then, as he told me after- 
wards, I sprang to my feet with a screech like a 
woman’s. For there, staring me in the face, on a 
white label gummed onto the brown paper, was the 
hand-written inscription: 

“The Diamond Gate. A Novel—by Thomas 
Castleton.”’ | 

“Look!” I cried, pointing; and Jaffery looked. 

The writing was Tom Castleton’s; and the writing 
of the script hastily flung open by Jaffery was Tom 
Castleton’s—Tom Castleton, the one genius of our 
boyish brotherhood, who had died on his voyage to 
Australia. There was no mistake. 

Then our eyes met and we realized the sin that 
had been committed. 


A fearful find 


There was the original manuscript of ‘‘The Dia- 
mond Gate.”’ ‘‘The Diamond Gate” was the work 
not of Adrian Boldero, but of Tom Castleton. 
Adrian had stolen “‘The Diamond Gate” from a 
dead man. Not only from a dead man, but from 
the dead friend who had loved and trusted in him. 

We stared at each other open-mouthed. At 
last Jaffery threw up his hands and, without a word, 
cleared the lowest shelf of the safe. Quickly we 
ran through the mass. Wecould not trust ourselves 
tospeak. We found nothing different from the con- 
tents of the two upper shelves. The apparently co- 
herent manuscript we placed with the rest. Again 
we examined it. A sickening fear gripped our hearts, 
and steadily grew into awful certainty. 

The great epoch making novel did not exist. 

It had never existed. Even if Adrian had lived, 
it would have had no possibility of existing. 

‘““What*in God’s name has he been playing at?”’ 
cried Jaffery, in his great, hoarse bass. 
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ORAWINGS BY F. MATANIA 


It was his great arms that lifted her feather-weight with extraordinary sureness and gentleness. 


knows,”’ said I. 

But even as I spoke, I knew. 

I looked round the room which Barbara had 
once called the condemned cell. The ghastly 
truth of her prescience shook me, and I began to 
shudder with the horror of it, and with the hitherto 
unnoticed cold. I waschilled to the bone. Jaffery put 
his arm round my shoulders and hugged me kindly. 

““Go and get warm,”’ said he. 

“But this?” I pointed to the litter. 

“‘T’ll see to it and join you in a minute.” 

He pushed me outside the door and I went into 
the drawing-room, where I crouched before a 
blazing fire with chattering teeth. I was alone. 
Doria had been a little better that morning and 
Barbara had gone to Northlands for the day. 

Soon Jaffery returned witha glass of brandy, which 
I drank. He sat down on a low chair by the fire, 
his elbows on his knees and his shoulders hunched 
up, and the leaping firelight played queer tricks 
with the shadows on his bearded face, making him 
look old and seamed with coarse furrows. 


No man knows his brother 


““What have you done?” I asked. 

“Locked the stuff up again,” he replied. ‘* This 
afternoon I[’ll bring a portmanteau and take it away.”’ 

‘‘What are you going to do with it?” 

‘‘Leave that to me,” said he. 

What was in his mind I did not know, but, for 
the moment, I was very glad to leave it to him. In 
a vague way, I comforted myself with the reflection 
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gentleman. 


that Jaffery was a specialist in crises. It was 
his job, as he would have said. In the ordinary 
affairs of life he conducted himself like an over- 
grown child. In time of cataclysm he was a pro- 
fessional demi-god. He reassured me further. 

‘““That’s where I comein. Don’t worry any more.” 

right,” said I. 

And for a while he said nothing and stared at the 
fire. Presently he broke the silence. 

“What was the poor devil playing at?” he 


repeated. ‘‘What, in God’s name?” 
The wages of sin 
And thenI toldhim. Ittookalongtime. I was 


still in the cold grip of the horror of that condemned 
cell, and my account was none too consecutive. 
There was also some argument and darting up 
side-tracks, which broke the continuity. It was 
also difficult to speak of Adrian in terms that did not 
tear our hearts. As a despoiler of the dead, his 
offence was rank. But we had loved him; and we 
still loved him, and he had expiated his crime by a 
year’s unimaginable torture. 

Often have I said that I thought I knew my 
Adrian, but did not. Least of all did I know my 
Adrian then, as I sat paralysed by the revelation of 
his fraud... _ Even now, as I write, looking at things 
more or less in perspective, I cannot say that I 
know my Adrian. With all his faults, his poses, his 
superficialities, his secrecies, his egotisms, I never 
dreamed of him as aught but a loyal and honour- 
When I think of him, I tremble 
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before the awful isolation of the human soul. What 
does one man know of his brother? Yes; the coldest 
of poets was right: “‘ We mortal millions live alone.” 
It is only the unconquerable faith in Humanity by 
which we live that saves us from standing aghast 
with conjecture before those who are dear to us. 

Adrian was dead and could not speak. What 
was it that in the first place made him yield to 
temptation? What kink in the brain warped his 
moral sense? God is his judge, poor boy, not I. 
Tom Castleton had put the manuscript of “The 
Diamond Gate” into his hands. Undoubtedly, he 
was to arrange for its publication. Castleton’s 
appointment to the professorship in Australia had 
been a sudden matter, as I well remember, neces- 
sitating a feverish scramble to get his affairs in order 
before he sailed. 


The poison of temptation 


Why did not Adrian in the affectionate glow 
of parting send the manuscript straight off to 
a publisher? At first, it was merely a question of 
despatching a parcel and writing a covering letter. 
Why were not parcel and letter sent? Merely 
through the sheer indolence that was characteristic 
of Adrian. Then came the news of Castleton’s 
death. From that moment the poison of tempta- 
tion must have begun to work. For years, in 
his easy way, he struggled against it, “letting ‘I 
dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’”’ like the poor cat in 
the adage, until, perhaps, desperate for Doria, he 

(Continued on page 72) 
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La Symphonie. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY U. CAPUTe 


Telling the Truth in the Theatre 


EUVUGIBNE BRIEUX 


By 


S the theatre a suitable place for proclaiming the 
truth about things? Frankly and unhesitat- 
ingly, I should answer this question, which is 
also a problem: One should tell the truth on 
the stage as everywhere else— with two or 
three reservations! 

And the first of these is, that only useful truths 
need telling, whether it be in real life or in the thea- 
tre. For example, you may be passing the evening 
with a family one of whose ancestors was hanged for 
highway robbery; now it is not exactly a moral 
obligation on your part to disclose this fact to guests 
who, by chance, happen not to know it, even though 
you would be telling the whole truth and nothing 
but thetruth. Again if you meet a charming woman 
and find that she has withered and grown old, since 
you last-saw her, it is not your implacable duty to 
tell her so. 

Well-bred people are bound by certain laws of 
politeness, and exactly the same laws govern the 
dramatic author in his relations with the public. 
Coarse language is not pardonable, merely because 
itistrue. There are things well-bred people speak of 
only to their physicians. The ups-and-downs of your 
physical health are not the subjects—true though 
they be—you select for ordinary conversation. 
- But if it is bad form to talk of one’s personal mala- 
dies, it is a very different thing when a man who 
knows one of the causes of a nation’s illness—of the 
degeneration of a race—proclaims it publicly. And 
even he, as we shall see, has no right to proclaim this 
truth, save in terms carefully chosen to suit the 
individual to whom he is giving the message. He 
would say it one way to a legislator, to a medical 
man; and he would state it in other words to a 
woman, a young girl, or a child. To each, he would 
reveal only so much of the truth as would be helpful. 

Now all this applies equally well to the dramatic 
author. It is his business to tell the truth—but to 
tell useful truths. This is beyond doubt. But 
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In his play, which gained for the author 
his greatest notoriety, he dealt frankly 
with subjects heretofore considered unfit 
for general discussion. He did not 
hesitate to tell the truth about the penalty 
which a man must pay when he forgets 
honour and family. In spite of the 
bitter criticism of the press and of the 
pulpit, he treated this difficult problem 
in such a convincing way that the play 
has been adapted for presentation in 
motion pictures throughout the country. 


how is he to know what truth is useful and what 
truth is not? How is he to know those truths which 
are beneficial, serviceable, when put forward on the 
stage? 

Here is the answer: The drama is of use and 
service when it glorifies life, when it exalts life, 
when it encourages men to live, when it makes men 
want to live with more intensity and with higher 
purpose. A play which leaves on the minds of the 
spectators an impression of discouragement, of de- 
pression, of disgust with other people and with 
one’s self, a decrease of the joy of living and of the 
will to live—that play is a bad play. There may: 
be truths in it, but they are not worth telling. 

The drama should be a tonic. Indeed it may be 
said that unless the drama is a tonic, both mental 
and moral, there is no reason for its existence; and 
the public soon deserts a theatre where it finds 
neither amusement nor exaltation—in one degree 
or another. 

The younger nations demand simple amusements. 
Their men—pioneers, beginners, nation-builders— 
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expend their energies in the hard work of the day. 
When evening comes they have no desire to add 
mental fatigue to the day’s fatigue of body—what 
they want is an entertainment where they can laugh, 
and relax the tension of the day, and be amused. 
They want broad fun, lights and brilliant costumes. 
They may consent to journey into the poet’s dream- 
land, but only if they are carried lightly and easily 
thither. Later there comes a period when the hard 
labor of nation-building is done and the work of the 
day is not so exhausting; men have sowed the seed 
and know that they may count upon the harvest; 
they need not, now, give out all their energies by 
day; and the evening finds them more ready for 
intellectual pleasures—for amusements not quite 
so facile and simple as in the days of rougher toil. 
They are no longer content with jugglers and acro- 
bats, with brilliant spectacles and noisy and ele- 
mentary music. They want plays. At first, of 
course, their liking is for violent and improbable 
melodrama, but as their taste develops they ask, 
more and more, for drama of a higher order, plays 
nobler and more delicate. 7 

The tired business man—physically tired—who 
goes to the theatre to rest demands coarse and sim- 
ple amusements; but the man who wishes repose 
from the habitual thoughts and mental labors of 


the day will demand higher and nobler thoughts— 


he will ask the stage to give him art and truth. So, 
quite naturally, there comes a widening of the 
theatre’s scope—an enlarging of its functions, its 
purposes, its manifestations. And at this point 
the drama may rise to a noble height or it may sink 
very low indeed. 

What is it we look for in the theatre? We go 
there to see ourselves. We go there to see an imita- 
tion of life. : 

The fair lady muffled in furs, who steps out of her 
automobile in front of the brilliantly lighted theatre, 

(Continued on page 78) ‘ 
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THE PRINCESS MICHEL MURAT AND HER 


The Princess Murat was Miss Helena Stallo of Cleveland, Ohio, a daughter of Edmund K. Stallo and a granddaughter of 
the late Alexander McDonald. Her marriage to the young Prince was celebrated in Paris nearly two years ago. Prince 
Michel has an American background, many of the members of his family having been born in Bordentown, New Jersey. 
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‘*The Zones’” produced by 
about 


eight years ago comsists of thirty-two strips 


twelve feet high. he Frigid Zone. 


The brilliant colouring of the foliage and the plumage of tropical birds stand out in bold 
relief in the panels depicting the Torrid Zone. 


This wotteeroe hangs in the original in the Portsmouth Artists’ Club at Portsmouth, N. H. Left to right: 
oston arbour, the Winnebago Indians in a native dance and the Natural Bridge of Virginia. 
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A Sheraton ore eee hall or billia 


i 
ife and colour as thi 


rd room is perhaps the best setting for a paper so full of 
is illustrating the North Temperate Zone. 


A wall covered by the complete series of the Zones requires no other ornamentation. The —— 


outh Temperate Zone is illustrated in this section. 


CouesTesy OF 


This panel shows a view of Niagara Falls and of New York Harbour from Weehawken Heights. 
The indiscriminate mingling of riders and pedestrians is strongly suggestive of an old print. 
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Although it was the season for merrymaking 
and happiness, Dickey’s father and mother were 
more intent on carrying family differences into 
a court of law than on welcoming their small 
son home from school for the Christmas Holi- 
days. How fate intervened and Dickey’s in- 
auspicious home-coming was followed by an 
extremely satisfactory adjudication before an- 
other court, the story tells. 


T was the first day of the Christmas vacation 
and among the throng at the great New York 
station were many small, groups awaiting the 
train from New England by which the boys of 
St. John’s School were expected. 

Prosperous-looking fathers exchanged hearty 
greetings and mutual inquiries of “How’s your boy 
getting on?”’ while smartly-dressed, smiling mothers 
confided to each other their holiday plans, and ex- 
pectant young brothers and sisters jumped about 
craning their necks to see if the overdue train were 
not in sight. 

At last, long and heavily-loaded, it puffed im- 
portantly into the train-shed, and out between the 
ropes that kept back the waiting crowd came its 


hurrying passengers, among them the two car-loads 


of rosy boys wearing St. John’s colors. 

Some of the older ones passed carelessly along, 
but the small lads eagerly scanned the crowd for 
familiar faces. 

Then there arose subdued little cries of ‘‘ There he 
is!”” and quick affectionate greetings followed as 
boys slipped under the ropes and submitted them- 
selves to embraces. 

Among his fellows of the youngest form came 
Dickey Tremaine, stepping quickly in spite of flap- 
ping overshoes which he had forgotten to pack and 

had neglected to fasten. 

In one hand he clutched a hastily-rolled and bulgy 
umbrella, and in the other a bag as well as a dangling 
pair of skates. 

He gazed eagerly at the waiting parents as if in 
search of an expected face, but only a sedate man- 
servant stepped forward and deftly relieved him of 
his burdens. 


The welcome 


“Hello! Simpson! Where’s my mother?” asked 
the boy. 
“The Madam couldn’t come, Master Dick, but 
she’s sent the car for you. May I have your trunk 
check now, if you please?’”’ answered Simpson, set- 
ting down the bag for a moment as he neatly re- 
rolled the offending umbrella. 

Dick produced the check from an overflowing 
pocket, disposed of a piece of chocolate adhering to 
it, and called out “So long, Mugsey, Merry Christ- 
mas!”’ to another boy who was passing him under the 
escort of an admiring family. 

“That’s little Dickey Tremaine,’ commented 
““Mugsey’s”’ fond mother to his proud father, who 
whispered back, ‘“‘ Not much of a Christmas there, 
I’m afraid.” 

At the curb a motor-car was waiting and Dickey 
sprang to the front seat, waving the not unwilling 
Simpson to the padded shelter within. 

“Not too cold for you?” queried the chauffeur 
smilingly, as he threw a rug over the boy’s knees. 

“Cold, rats! It was five below in the dormitory 
this morning. Let her out a little, Reed. This is 
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great,” and Dickey beamed approvingly at the ave- 
nue as the big car swiftly purred its way uptown. 

Before it had fairly stopped in front of his home, 
he had stormed up the steps and given the bell a 
vigorous push. A maid opened :the door immedi- 
ately, and a fair-haired girl ina blue dress ran out 
into the hall and threw her arms about him. 

“Cut that out now, Conty,’’» he ordered with 
firmness, wriggling away from her kiss and out of 
his overcoat at the same time. ‘‘Where’s Mother?” 

“Oh, Dickey,” sighed the little sister. ‘I’m so 
glad that you’ve come! Mother won’t be home until 
late and I’ve lots of things to tell you.” 

““What’s the matter?”’ he demanded, catching 
a note of trouble in her voice. ‘“‘Isn’t Mother well? 
Have you got into another scrape with Fraulein? 
Can’t you tell a fellow?” 

As he spoke, she pulled him into the library and 
carefully closed the doors. 

“Tt’s something awful, Dickey,” she said shaking 
her head solemnly. ‘‘They don’t know that I know 
anything about it, but Ido. What do you suppose? 
Father and Mother are going to be divorced, and 
we’ll never, never all live together any more.” 

Dickey turned on her with flashing eyes. ‘I 
don’t believe a word of it,” he cried indignantly. 
“You've been listening to servants’ gossip, as usual. 
I shall speak to Mother about it the moment she 
comes in.” 

Constance’s lip trembled. ‘‘Don’t be cross to 
me, Dickey,” she begged. don’t know how 
horrid everything is now. Daddy has gone to the 
Club to live and I never see him except on Sundays 
when he takes me to the park. Mother’s different, 
too, Dickey. She always sends me off to F raulein, 
and I don’t dare ask her questions, she——”’ 

There was a tap at the door and Simpson appeared 
looking slightly embarrassed. 

‘““Master Dick,” he said, “the Madam left orders 
that you were to stay here in the library as—er— 
Mr. Tremaine is coming to see you at four o’clock. 
Also, Fraulein says that Miss Constance is to come 
to her at once, please.”’ 


New complications 


‘Very well, Simpson,” assented the boy mechan- 
ically, but Constance stamped her foot wilfully. 

“Tell Fraulein to let me alone,” she said. ‘I 
won’t go upstairs! I’m going to stay and see my 
father.”’ 

Simpson hesitated, but Dickey drew himself up 
with a new dignity. ‘‘ You needn’t wait, Simpson,”’ 
he said, and as the door closed he pulled Constance 
down to a seat beside him. 

“‘Now tell me all about it, Kid, is don’t you 
dare boo-hoo,”” he commanded. Constance twisted 
her bit of a handkerchief nervously. © 

“Don’t be mad at me, Dickey,”’ she faltered. ‘“‘I 
couldn’t help listening when Marie and Fraulein 


were talking in the room next the nursery. They 


thought I was asleep, of course. It isn’t sneaky to 
listen when nobody will tell you the things you’ve 
got a right to know.”’ 

“Go on,” urged the impatient boy. ‘‘What did 
those lunatics say?” 

“They said there was going to be a divorce. 


“French idiot, what does she mean by that?”’ 
growled. Dickey. 

“And Fraulein said that American Jadies were 
not domestic and had too much money,” continued 
Constance like a parrot. 

‘Dutch Bonehead!” exploded Dickey wrathfully. 
“How dare they talk about Mother? She’s the 
nicest person in the whole world.” 

“And so’s Daddy,’ protested Constance. “It 
isn’t his fault. He’s always kind and jolly. Oh, 
I don’t see why they quarrel! They always punish 
us when we do. And, Dickey, Fraulein said that 
Mother would probably take me to Europe to go to 
school. I know I’d have to study and practise all 
day and never have any fun.” 

“And am I to be left here all dons? *” demanded 
the boy. 

“Oh, they said that you would belong to Daddy. 
You'll stay on at St. John’s. I’d lots rather stay at 
home with Daddy than go to that silly old Europe,” 
and Constance kicked viciously in the supposed di- 
rection of the old world. 

“T don’t believe that Mother means to go away 
and leave me,” began the boy passionately and then 
stopped short, as the door opened and his father 
came into the room. 

Constance ran to him and as she pulled his face 
down to her own, the marked likeness between them 
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was apparent. Both were fair and blue-eyed; im- 
pulsive, amiable, and pleasure-loving. 

The pale dark-eyed boy looked almost of another 
race as he silently held out his hand to his father, 
who put an arm about him, gently detaching his little 
daughter. 

‘“‘Glad to see you, Dick,” he said. ‘‘I want to 
have a talk with you. Constance, you run along 
to Fraulein now.” 

But she clung to him, crying “‘No, Daddy dear, 
don’t send me away. I know what’s going to hap- 
pen. I’ve just told Dickey about it. Don’t send 
your own little girl away, please, please!”’ 

Her father’s face twitched and he sat down, tak- - 
ing her on his lap. Dick stood facing them, his 
eyes fixed upon his father’s face. 

Richard Tremaine, the elder, had a strange feeling 
of being before two ‘judges, and he began to speak 
with difficulty. 

“I don’t know what you children have heard or 
how you heard it. The truth is that it seems best 
for your mother and me—to—to—separate.”’ 

There was a pause until Constance said in a 
scared little voice, 

“But what about Dickey and me, Daddy? We 
don’t like ‘separating’ at all.” 

“I suppose, my darling,” said the father sadly, 
“that you will stay with your mother and 

“And never see you, my own Daddy,” she cried, 
holding him fast. 

His eyes grew moist, “My little girl,”’ he said, re- 
assuringly, ‘‘we shall see each other very often. I 
can take you to the Park, you know, and to the 
theatre when you're a big girl 

But the levity of his tone rang false even to child- 
ish ears and Constance sobbed, ‘‘No, no, Daddy, 
that isn t enough. I want to eat my breakfast 
with you.’ 

Mr. Tremaine looked at Dick as if for help against 
feminine tears, but the boy’s face was set and stern. 

“What is to become of me, Sir?”’ he asked. 

“Well, you'll stay at school, you know, and then 
go to college, of course. [I'll try to give you a good 
time in the holidays. We are going to be good 
friends, Dick,” said the father pleadingly. 

“And my mother?” asked the boy. 

“Oh, your mother will see you often, of course, 


But Dick interrupted desperately, “I know how 
it will be. There’s a fellow at school whose father 
and mother are divorced. His mother comes to see 
him and she has to ask him what he did in vacation. 
She doesn’t know. He just belongs to his father. 
On Sunday, once, in chapel, when the clergyman 
spoke about the evil of divorce, that boy got all red 
and looked ashamed. He knew that we all knew 
about his family. It isn’t fair to Conty and me. 
I say it isn’t fair, Sir.”’ 

As his voice rang shrilly on the last words, he 
turned to see a tall slender woman, ghastly white in 
her dark furs, who stood gazing at him. 

“Mother!” he cried, and ran to her outstretched 
arms. 

Passionately they clasped each other as she 
murmured, ‘‘ Dickey, my darling, my own little boy.” 

Then she released herself gently and looked at her 
husband. “I beg your pardon,” she said with for- 
mality. ‘‘ They did not tell me that you were here.”’ 

“‘T had my latch-key and let myself in. The ser- 
vants did not see me,” he said as if in; apology. 
“T will go.” 


An accident 


He kissed Constance and went toward the door, 
but the little girl uttered a heart-broken wail and 
rushed across the room after him. Her stumbling, 
impetuous feet caught in a rug and she fell, hers 
head striking the sharp corner of a bookcase. 

There she lay as still as death at her father’s feet. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, as he bent over her 
and saw the blood on her forehead. ‘‘ Have we killed 
her, Eleanor?”’ 

His wife stood at his side, “‘Run, telephone,” she 

“we must have a doctor at once! Hurry!” 

“She lifted Constance and laid her on the sofa 
while her husband caught up the telephone bock in 
his trembling hands; but Dick shot out of the room, 
past the servant in ‘the hall, and out of the house. 

Over the‘snowy street, like a good little football 
player, he ran and caromed into a young man 
—e out of-a house which bore a doctor’s 


Dick tackled him, “‘Are you the doctor? ”’ he asked. 
“That’s what I am,” said the other amiably. 
‘‘What’s up, youngster, you look pretty scared?” 
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He reached up from his seat 


‘““My sister! Her head is.cut open. Please come 
along. ‘It’s just across the street.” 

“Hold on a second until I get some things,”’ an- 
swered the doctor as he dashed back into his office 
and re-emerging followed Dick up the steps of the 
Tremaine house, where Simpson watched anxiously 
at the open door. 

In the library Mr. Tremaine was still at the tele- 
phone; his wife held Constance’s listless hand; a 
German woman was washing the bleeding forehead, 
and someone in the corner was ejaculating in fluent 
and excited French. 

The doctor took command of the situation as a 
captain clears the deck in a storm, and when Con- 
_ stance opened her eyes again, the room was quiet and 
‘dim. Dickey sat at her feet on the sofa and a 
strange young man held her wrist with his fingers. 

“I want Daddy,” she said feebly. 

Then from behind her stepped her father and 
knelt down at her side. She put her hand in his, 
sighed comfortably and closed her eyes again. 

“There, she’s all right,” said the young doctor, 
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took her hand. 


gently laying her arm upon the sota. “ Put her to bed 
and keep her quiet. I'll see her early to-morrow.” 

He rose to go when his keen eyes rested on Dick. 

“This young man looks pretty white around the 
gills.” he said. ‘‘When did you have your lunch, 
youngster?” 

“Well, I didn’t like the lunch they put up for us 
at school, so I chucked it out of the train window 
I usually have tea with mother the first day of 
vacation,” faltered Dick in shaky tones. 

There was an exclamation from some one in the 
dusk, a quick hand on the bell, and an order hastily 
given to the servant who promptly appeared. 


“‘We must try again”’ 


“‘That’s right,” said the doctor, who knew nothing 
of the cloud that hung over the house of Tremaine. 
“You have a jolly tea-party with mother, but don’t 
disturb my patient here.” 

He donned his overcoat and picked up his hat. 
“Good afternoon,” he said, and added to Dick as he 
left the room, ‘“‘ Merry Christmas, sprinter.” 
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Then from out her shadowy corner came Eleanor 
Tremaine and stood contritely before her hus- 


and. 

“Richard,” she said, “tor their sakes we must 
try again. I have been too proud. Forgive me.” 

He reached up from his seat by the child and took 
her hand. Dick saw him kiss it softly as he an- 
swered, ‘‘It was my fault, Eleanor, mine.” 

A discreet footfall sounded in the hall; Simpson 
entered with his shining tea-tray and set it down. 

Then, better to Dick than all the good things for 
which his empty little stomach yearned, more beau- 
tiful than the gleaming silver and transparent por- 
celain, were the sprigs of holly which Simpson, in 
token of the morrow, had ventured to put upon the 
well-laden tray. 

Dick picked one up and fastened it in his mother’s 
gown, saying to her half shyly, “‘ Merry Christmas!” 

She, smiling at last the lovely smile that to him 
meant home and holidays this year and for all the 
years to come, answered softly in his ear: “‘Anda 
happy New Year for us all, please God, my Dickey.” 
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Work 
among 


Women 


HEN the social conscience of woman 
awakened to the needs of a suffering 
sisterhood, a great impetus was given 
to the spiritual forces of compassion 
and to the scientific administration of 
relief. And where the two can be made 

to work in harmony, far-reaching effects may be 
expected. In our work among women in England, 
the spiritual force is one that permeates every en- 
deavour, proving in concrete and practical assist- 
ance—rendered at the moment when such help is 
most needed—that the desire to prevent evil is 
greater than the hope of cure. We strive, in other 
words, fo prevent the flotsam and jetsam of human 
life from becoming permanently derelict. 

In the work I propose to describe to you, pro- 
vision is being made tor that great class—alas, far too 
numerous !—who hover on the brink of the precipice 
of destitution, only waiting for the wind of a stronger 
adversity to be engulfed altogether. Our task lies 
with the woman who is almost destitute, but not 
quite. There is a very special need in her case, a 
responsibility which has at present only been ac- 
knowledged by those whose work and investiga- 
tions have led them to recognise that the lower 
grade woman wage-earner is not an independent 
economic factor, and that she cannot maintain her- 
self at a decent level unless special provision is made 
for her. Until the question of a living wage and the 
distribution of employment is definitely settled, 
the unskilled woman worker who is dependent on 
casual work, and thrown on her own resources, will 
inevitably be compelled to live at a lower standard 


of human requirements than the social conscience 


can tolerate. 


The ounce of prevention 


It is for this great mass of workers, hovcring con- 
tinually between want and utter destitution, that 
the women reformers of England are fighting. There 
are two special reforms which I should like to place 
before you. The first is concerned with the housing 


of these homeless, often almost destitute women, 


the second with the care of the wives and children 
of prisoners. Our hope of solving the housing prob- 
lem lies in the establishment of cheap hostels where 
women can lodge comiortably for prices varying 
from fourpenc2 to six »ence a night. Accommoda- 
tion of this kind has been provided for men both by 
the majority of the municipalities and by private 
enterprise such as the Rowton Houses. In the case 
of women only three municipalities, those of Glas- 
gow, Manchester and Cardiff, have fulfilled their 
civic obligations, while of private enterprises, the 
Ada Lewis and the Mary Curzon Hostel are the best 
examples. . 

The Mary Curzon Hostel in London bears in itself 
a more special appeal to American women, for it 
stands to the memory of Lady Curzon of Kedleston, 
who was known to many of you as Mary Leiter— 
a beautiful and tender-hearted woman who in her 
short life sought to make the lives of women happier 
in many lands. Opened by Queen Alexandra in 
November, 1913, hundreds of women have since 
passed into its cheerful precincts, and nearly every 
night has seen a full complement of fifty-six lodgers in 
the cubicles and rooms that are ranged in long light 
rows on the three bedroom floors. There are com- 
fortable beds in separate rooms and plenty of wash- 
ing facilities, baths, foot-baths, wash basins, soap 
and towels. There is, too, every convenience for 
washing clothes and drying them at once in hot 
cupboards; a well appointed dining room, a com- 
fortable sitting-room and a private locker; and of 
course, every apparatus for cooking food. 

These homely privileges appear very wonderful to 
the poor women who enjoy themat the Mary Curzon 
Hostel, when compared with the ordinary common 
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lodging houses in which the great bulk of England's 
submerged tenth are living. The terrible trials and 
hardships endured by respectable women when 
thrown into such surroundings, have been graphi- 
cally described by Mrs. Mary Higgs, an English 
reformer, who has been the pioneer of the move- 
ment to secure suitable lodging homes for women. 


Investigating the submerged 


Dressed as a working woman, Mrs. Higgs under- 
took to see for herself the conditions which so many 
respectable women have no choice but to accept. She 
penetrated common lodging houses and casual wards 
alike; she passed days of heavy toil and nights of 
indescribable discomforts; often, too, she was sub- 
jected to intolerable insult. Here is an account of one 
night she spent. After paying sixpence for her bed, 
she and her companion were allowed to go into the 
general room of the house. There was a small sink 
in the corner but the water had been cut off. There 
was absolutely no convenience for washing of any 
kind, no matter whether for personal, family or 
culinary purposes. The water had to be fetched 
from another room and the sanitary conveniences 
were out in the yard and apparently common to 
both men and women. The room itself had long 


‘tables and benches, most of them well filled. There 


were single women and little children, married 
couples and rough navvies. All the company 
except a very few seemed to be of that sort that 
preys upon society. The conversation was loud 
and mostly profane, especially as the evening passed 
on and the flow of beer increased.” The stories told 


-were all more or less unclean. The floor was covered 


with sand—all the refuse and dirt that accumulated 
there being simply covered with a fresh layer. On 
retiring for the night, these two brave women investi- 
gators found a still more revolting state of things. 
This is how Mrs. Higgs describes it in her pamphlet, 
“A Tramp Among Tramps,” which I should like to 
see in circulation in America: 


To prison from choice 


“The smell of cooking and clothes drying, mixed 
with tobacco smoke and the stench of unclean 
humanity, grew more and more unbearable as the 
doors were shut and all gathered in for the night. 
The continual shouting made one’s head ache and 
no one seemed to think of putting a child to bed. 
At last, we decided that upstairs would be prefer- 
able. There we found rooms full of beds but we 
were to have a cubicle. Apparently it was the only 
one and it was very imperfectly partitioned off. 
The door fastened with a wooden button, but by 
the head of the bed was an entrance, without a 
door, to a compartment which held a bed occupied 
by a man, this again being accessible by an entrance 
without a door to the rest of the room. Anyone 
could enter, therefore, if so disposed. Three beds, 
occupied by married couples and their children 


(who shared the same bed) filled the room, and- 


beyond was another apartment crowded with beds 
and, apparently, without partitions. The landlady 
told us not to mind the man who slept in the next bed, 
as he was blind. He slept there and so did his dog!”’ 

We have orly to let our thoughts dwell for a 
while on this abominable scene; we have but to 
remember that, in many instances, this is the only 
accommodation offered by English and Scottish 
towns te young and respectable girls, widows and 
single women when they happen to be-homeless and 
too poor to pay more than two or three shillings a 
week for lodging; and we are at once convinced that 
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homes such as the Mary Curzon Hostel are destined 
to supply a crying need. It is unfortunately only too 
true that a woman cannot continue to inhabit 
common lodging houses of the kind just described, 
without having her sense of personal cleanliness 
destroyed, and the effect on her moral character 
is apt to be equally disastrous. 

There are those who argue that the basis of lodg- 
ing house life for women is anti-social but the fact 
remains that in every busy city there will always 
be a large floating population of homeless workers 
whose needs in this respect must be met. And there 
is a growing conviction that in this matter of proper 
lodging house provision for industrial women, we 
in England have been very lax. It is the hope of the 
social workers who have founded the Mary Curzon 
Hostel, should funds permit, to establish similar 
homes for women, and by this example so to arouse 
the national conscience to its obligations towards 
its womanhood, that civic funds may be devoted 
to a similar purpose. It is a disgrace to civilisation 
that in order to escape the misery of physical un- 
cleanliness, poverty stricken women should be com- 
pelled to commit petty thefts so that they may go 


to prison where cleanliness and decency are at least 


to be found. The ample ablutions given to the 
statuary-in our parks bring home the irony of the 
remark wrung from a far-seeing woman: “ Marble 
costs much money; human life, alas, is so cheap!”’ 


Helping prisoners’ wives 

Let us now turn to the other work I have men- 
tioned—the care of the wives and children of pris- 
oners. At Endsleigh Street in the Bloomsbury 
district of Loridon, two Homes have been started 
with the object of assisting the wives of prisoners 
under detention, especially short sentence cases. 
The idea underlying this work is to encourage the 
wife—to aid her in keeping her home intact, and her 
children properly clothed and fed during the ab- 
sence of the bread winner, so that on his release from 
prison it will be an incentive to him to try and make 
a fresh start. The Homes consist of two large 
houses adjoining each other. The first has been 
adapted to the requirements of a créche while the 
second has been converted into workrooms where 
women come daily to earn their living. 

In the créche, children too young to be taken to 
school are received and cared for. On arriving they 
are given a warm bath‘and are clothed in garments 
belonging to the créche. The routine of the day 
consists of play, the learning of easy songs varied 
by such events as dinner and tea and two hours’ 
sleep. In the summer they spend the greater part 
of the day in the garden where a sand pit is the centre 
of much activity and childish ingenuity. There is 
accommodation for thirty children from one to 
five years of age; and there is also the babies’ 
nursery where infants ranging from one to twelve 
months are to be found. Sometimes we receive 
babies as young as two weeks old. - 


5 John Street”’ 


It is well to know that the women in charge of 
these young children realize their opportunity. 
Perhaps, too, watching the older section of these 
little ones enjoying what is probably their first 
opportunity for organised play and reasoned dis- 
cipline, one may be led to think of the passage in 
that striking study of slum life ‘‘ No. 5 John Street”’, 
where the cockney heroine ’Tilda, complains to a 
philanthropist: “Oh, why didn’t. yer ketch me 
when I was young? I wasn’t made right at the 
start. I was a bit of slop work. So was my man. 
That’s just what’s the matter with all on us in John 
Street. We can’t do no good with ourselves now. 
We wants pickin’ all to pieces, and if vou begin 

(Continued on page So) 
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Will Eros help or hinder when the wound is ‘‘gotten of’’ a lady’s eyes? 
Aids 


By GERTRUDE K. y 


The 


Paret 


OMMUNITY efficiency, 
about which we hear so 
much to-day, is the logical 
result of living in an age 
of specialists. Everybody 
specializes from the man 
of science to the artisan. 
As long as life runs smooth- 
ly and the cogs fit to- 
gether, we are content with 
knowing just our own little 
part in the general scheme. 

3 Only in emergencies do 
we feel:the need of a wider ability and training. 

This is most true in matters of physical danger. 
Very frequently the time required to call expert aid is 
just long enough to render it valueless. ) 

A great deal has been done in the last few years 
to arouse interest in general first aid methods. 
Every course in hygiene includes this subject. It 
is a part of the training of the Army and Navy, of 
the Police and Fire Departments, and even the 
Boy Scouts and Camp-fire Girls are required to 
study emergency work. 

In the brief space of this article, we can consider 
only a few of the most common emergencies. As 
I am writing for girls and women, let us consider 
two feminine failings,—fainting and hysterics,— 
for even the modern up-to-date girl sometimes re- 
verts to that weakness more common in her grand- 
mother’s day. 

Fainting is due to a withdrawal of the blood from 
the brain. It may be caused by weakness,—as from 
a long illness,—by shock, or by exhaustion. In any 
case, the symptoms are the same. The patient 
becomes pale and gradually sinks down, partially 
or wholly unconscious. The breathing is shallow 
and sighing, and the pulse faint and rapid. Of 
course, the treatment is to restore the circulation 
to the brain. The patient should be laid flat with 


the head low. ‘The clothing should be loosened, 
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In case of accident, a life frequently de- 
pends upon what 1s done before the phy- 
sician arrives. If you were confronted 
with such an emergency as drowning, or 
burning, or accidental poisoning, what 
would you do? Could you meet the situ- 
ation successfully? If thereis any doubt 
in your mind, this article with its com- 
mon sense exposition of the principles of 
practical first aid will be invaluable to you. 


especially around the neck, and there should be plenty 
of fresh air. The rubbing of hands and feet toward 
the body assists in restoring the circulation as also 
does a dash of cold water or some strong scent held 
to the nose. I believe early-Victorian ladies were 
revived with feathers on a hot shovel. It sounds 
as though it might be potent. 


Hysteria 


Hysteria is due to a lack of control in the nerve 
centers. It may become chronic, for each break- 
down makes the way easier for another. An at- 
tack of hysterics often comes from exhaustion after 
a long strain. It sometimes follows a shock. To 
show any sympathy you may feel is the worst thing 
for the patient. Calm, steady, quiet, common 
sense will do more to restore control. Frequently 
a strong grip of the hand or shoulders will have a 
steadying effect. Sometimes it is necessary to 
startle them into self-control and a quick dash of 
cold water or a sharp slap will bring the desired 
result. I have found that aromatic spirits of am- 
monia is very efficacious in both faintness and hys- 
teria. This may be given internally and also held 
to the nose on a bit of cotton. 

Two of the accidents we are most frequently 
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Injures 


called upon to care for are bruises and strains. Un- 
less these are very serious, as in a bruise of the chest 
and abdomen, it is rarely necessary to call upon a 
doctor. In bruises and strains, the skin is not broken 
but the tissues lying directly under are injured and 
the small blood vessels are torn. The blood escapes 
into the surrounding tissues and this is the cause of 
the resulting black and blue. The best treatment is 
the application of extreme heat or cold, for, curious 
to say, both have the same effect on the blood ves- 
sels. In first aid work, the cold is usually preferred. 
It is a safe rule to use ice, or cold water applications 
if they can be had at once. If delayed, use as hot 
water as can be borne. Witch-hazel or arnica help 
to relieve the pain. Massage, gentle at first and 
then more vigorous, toward the heart assists in the 
removal of the settled blood from the tissues. 

A sprain is a strain of some joint either with or 
without a dislocation. This is one of the times a 
doctor should be called as soon as possible. In the 
meantime, reduce the swelling as much as you can 
by ice cold applications. If you are obliged to care 
for the sprain for some hours, pour water as hot as 
can be borne over the injured place for fifteen to 
twenty minutes, following it by#tn ice cold shower 
of three seconds. Then bandage it fairly tightly. 
This should be repeated in an hour. If you are 
sure there is no dislocation or fracture, this treat- 
ment is all that is necessary for a sprain. 

In case of a fracture, keep the patient quiet and 
as comfortable as possible until help comes. There 
is danger of the sharp edge of the bone piercing the 
softer tissues. 

The matter of bandaging is important and every- 
one should know how to turn one out in a workman- 
like manner. Get a handbook of First Aid,— 
everyone should have one,—and some bandages and 
experiment on your family and friends, following 
the printed directions. 

In injuries where the skin is broken, other factors 

(Continued on page 82) 
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{.—Theodore B. Starr, Inc., has a bracelet of round 
diamonds suggesting a slender rope. 

2.—At Theodore B. Starr, Inc., there is a new bracelet 
of two twisted strands of gems—diamonds and sapphires— 
which may be separated, disclosing a line of calibre stones 
underneath each over-lapping stone. 

3.—One of the Marie Antoinette forgnettes at E. M. 
Gattle & Co. has thirty-four diamonds and is shown with 
a necklace containing one hundred and one diamonds, 
each stone set in a wavy wire. 

4.—A flash of lightning through the coiffure is this flexible 
hair ornament of paved diamonds from Dreicer & 

5.—Slender fines of calibre onyx furnish the contrast 
in this pendant of shell design from Dreicer & Co. Har- 
mony is secured by the introduction of onyx in the chain. 

6.—One of the black onyx and crystal brooches outlined 
in diamonds from Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 

7.—Each fold of the ribbon is cleverly interpreted in 
diamonds in this bow-knot pin at Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 

8.—E. M. Gattle & Co. is showing a lavallitre which con- 
tains seventy-nine diamonds, thirty calibre sapphires and 
one large sapphire, and hangs from a keystone shaped loop 
of diamonds. The necklace is studded with diamonds. 
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Harper's Bazar will buy any of these pieces of jewelry for you. 
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costly stones of 


9.—Dreicer & Co. offers a dainty lorgnon with diamond- 
appliquéd handle of crystal... 

10.—This watch pendant from Theodore B. Starr, Inc., 
has a border of crystal with the ornamentation wrought in 
the smallest gems. Thread-like traceries of calibre sap- 
phires supply the contrast; on the reverse side is the time- 
piece set in engraved platinum, punctuated by jewels. 

11.—Round diamonds in ingenious square settings make 
a novelty of this oval brooch at Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 

12.—This striking diamond hair ornament suggesting 
Grecian inspiration comes from Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 

13.—A new brooch of palest amethyst having the cloudy 


finish of crystal and sometimes touched with engraving 


from Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 

14.—One of the new effective diamond tiaras from E. M. 
Gattle & Co. 

15.—Eleven important diamonds Iend brilliancy to this 
bar pin from Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 

16.—Diagonal stripes of black onyx and crystal dis- 
tinguish this bow-knot pin at Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 

17.—Fourteen hundred and ten stones—diamonds and 
pearls—are combined in a graceful and interesting 
design in this collarette exhibited by E. M. Gattle & Co. 

There is no extra charge for this service 
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18.—A miniature bow forms the center of interest in 
this ribbon of tiniest diamonds designed for a bracelet by 
Theodore B. Starr, Inc. | 

19.—Green onyx in a modeled diamond wrought design 
characterizes this bracelet at Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 

20.—A corsage ornament of Renaissance style wrought 
by Dreicer & Co. in the tiniest of diamonds, whose beauty 
is enhanced by the radiancy of the central stone. Three 
flat, flexible tassels heighten the scintillating effect. The 
large motif may be worn as a pendant. 

21.—In this bow-knot pin from Theodore B. Starr, Inc., 
is displayed the latest treatment of onyx in which the stone 
is coloured a soft green. 

22.—A tiara of purely Louis XVI. design with unusual 
pear-shaped stones is displayed by Dreicer & Co. 

23.—A slender brooch of extreme laciness moulded toward 
a central diamond is shown by Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 

24:.—Diamonds have been used as the sculptor would his 
clay the designing of this exquisite bow-knot pin from 
Theodore B. Starr, Inc. Coloured stones may be added. 
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ETURNING to the hotel for a hurried 
luncheon, Mrs. Priggs found a message 
from Basil Romney. Could he see her at 
half after two, or if not, later in the day? 
Sending Mary in to order the lunch, Mrs. 
Briggs went to the telephone. Fenton 

answered. Mr. Romney was riding in the Park. 
He would return at two. 

“Tell Mr. Romney that Mrs. Briggs will be at 
home at half after two, and will be most happy to 
receive him.” 

At one of the small window tables, Mary sat 
watching the passing throng. The scene interested 
her tremendously. She could not help contrasting 
her present circumstances with the conditions she had 
had to face but a short time ago. She had known 
very little of the sunny side of life in the old days. 
She realized now that the association with Thomas 
Maughm had prepared her in some degree to enjoy 
luxury. If he had not fallen in love with her, she 
might still be a stenographer, content to live in the 
little East Orange home. If he had not arranged 
that trip to Boston, she would never have met 
Briggs, never have known Romney. After all, did 
she not owe Maughm something for her broadened 
outlook, for the happiness that was now hers? -Her 
eyes deepened in colour, her sensitive lips quivered 
slightly. Yes, she did owe Maughm more than she 
could ever repay. 


An expected contingency 

**A shilling for your thoughts, Mary,” said a gay 
voice at her side, and Mrs. Briggs slipped into the 
chair drawn back by the waiter. 

“And why a shilling? Why not a penny?” re- 
sponded Mary smiling more broadly. 

“Well, both are English coins,”’ was Mrs. Briggs 
enigmatical remark. ‘‘ But tell me about last night, 
Mary, I am anxious to hear about everything. We 
have been so rushed all day that there has been 
no time to talk about anything but clothes.” 
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“Last night,” almost whispered Mary. “Oh, I 
cannot tell you here. It was partly happy, partly 
unhappy. I told you about Mr. Romney. He and 
Mr. Maughm did not seem to like each other.” 

“How odd,” retorted Mrs. Briggs, smiling at 
Mary. “Ah, you witch, I wonder if you are as coy 
as you seem, or just... . . By the way, Mary, I 
find that I have an appointment here which will 
keep me until after three, and I have a lot of things 
that must be sent off to-day to the children. Will 
you look after them for me?” 


Harmonious forces 


“And so this is Mr. Romney,” Mrs. Briggs heid 
out her hand in cordial greeting. Her approving 
eyes took in at a glance the tall figure before her. 
She noted the ascetic pallor, the clean cut sensitive 
mouth. Romney bore her scrutiny well. One of 
his rare smiles lightened his face. 

“Yes, this is Basil Romney. And I am really 
much stronger than I look.” He smiled again, 
whimsically. ‘‘There must be magic in this vital 
climate of yours, for my health has improved stead- 
ily since I came out to the States. To-day I feel 
that I could move mountains, could win any fight—”’ 
He stopped, hesitated, then spoke again impulsive- 
ly. “Mrs. Briggs, I have come to you to talk about 
— Moreland. I love her, I want to marry 

‘‘And does Mary know this?”’ softly queried Mrs. 


riggs. 

‘“‘T have told her so more than once.”’ 

“Ah,” mused Mrs. Briggs, “‘that accounts for 
Mary’s reserve at luncheon.” 

“And that,’’ continued Romney, “is what I shall 
tell her again to-night, and to-morrow night, and 
the next night, until she definitely sends me away 
or bids me stay. I have come to warn you, my dear 
lady,” he finished, ‘‘that I am in deadly earnest.” 

Mrs. Briggs paused and seemed for a moment to be 
considering. ‘“‘There is another man, you know.” 
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“Yes, I know, I met him last night, but he can- 
not prevent me from putting my happiness to the 
test. I do not believe that Miss Moreland has given 
him the right. Else she would not have accepted 
my protection.” 

Romney’s voice with its vibrant note gratified 
Mary’s guardian angel. She believed in him. In 
her heart, she had never wanted Mary to marry 
Maughm. She knew the girl better than either 
Romney or Maughm did. She also knew more 
of the affair with Maughm than either Mary 
or Maughm-supposed. It was this knowledge, a 
fear of what might happen, that had induced Mrs. 
Briggs to hasten East. Where Maughm’s materi- 
alism and _ self-confidence had _ estranged her, 
Romney’s intellectual force, his higher ideals, his 
determination to win, but to win while observing 
the rules of the game, inspired her with admiration. 
Mary would be happy with Romney. Mrs. Briggs 
was convinced that Mary loved Romney but that 
she was not sure of herself. Perhaps last evening’s 
encounter had opened her eyes. Perhaps it would 
need a further shock to enlighten her thoroughly. 
Romney rose. He had said all that the occasion 
required. 

“Will you dine with us to-night, Mr. Romney?” 
asked Mrs. Briggs, with a mischievous gleam in her 
eyes. ‘“‘We are going to the play later, and perhaps 
Mary will prefer to remain at home.” 

“Thanks, I shall be delighted to come. I do not 
wonder that Miss Moreland loves you,” he said, 
as he turned toward the door. ‘You have what 
my old nurse used to call ‘the understanding heart.’” 


The dinner party 


There was something in the brilliancy of the hotel 
dining-room that night that recalled to Mary the mo- 
mentous dinner in Denver, when Thomas Maughm 
had so taken her by surprise. She expanded again 
with even a greater sense of confidence and the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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As ductatedi|to EDGAR SALTUS 


OURT circles” my dear father once 
remarked, “are composed of women 
without hearts and men without livers. 
Otherwise they are very amusing. The 
spectacle of rational beings salaaming 
before a lunatic is the most divert- 
ing that I know.” 

In so expressing himself, my dear father was not, 
as you might fancy, referring to the mad King of 
Bavaria. No indeed. He did not count him among 
his acquaintances. But at the time he had just 
returned from a junket to the court of that other 
Bavarian who lost over Lola Montez the few wits 
that he possessed. Moreover my dear father, who 
was always most appreciative, reveled in the manias 
of such sovereigns as he met. 

“They are all mad,” with perhaps pardonable 
exaggeration, he announced. “‘Yet madmen are 
merely people who do not think as their neighbours 
do and, in view of general stupidity, there is some- 
thing very commendable in that. I do not blame 
them either for regarding themselves as superior 
beings for, however insane it is of them, I feel that 
way about myself. What I object to, is their as- 
sumption of divine right.+ That is a form of de- 
mentia clinically known as uranomania and for 
which, if I had my way, I would lock every man 
jack of them up.” 


The Court of the Romanoffs 


At his impotence, he sighed and presently tacked 
into reminiscences of Petrograd where he attended 
a ball at the Winter Palace—the largest, he said, 
in Europe, precisely as Buckingham is the ugliest— 
and where he was received by the putative grand- 
father of the present Tsar. 

My dear father’s opinion of his host is out of 
place in this gallery, but the sketch which he drew 
of the mise en scéne is perhaps worth exhibiting if 
only by way of transition to the conditions that 
prevailed before the war. 

“Fifi,” he began—Fifi is my pet name—‘‘on the 
night of the ball the cold was such that crows fell 
dead and, from the blight of it, I was bundled out 
of the sleigh into an atmosphere which was that of 
a seraglio perfumed with pastilles. Before me, in 
white kaftans, stood the imperial guard. Behind 
them, on a wide stair, ran a hedge of rose-tuniced 
Cossacks, a line of Circassians in silver and blue, 
and, beyond that rainbow, in a red gold hall that 
columns of malachite upheld, throned the Tsar. 
About the Autocrat was a swarm of peris, a cloud of 
princes, the jeweled aristos of a realm that is larger 
than the moon at its full. With that for setting, 
the empire at his feet, in the El Doradian glow of 
the resplendent room which a* league of candles 
lit, the creature conveyed an impression by no 
means commonplace—of absolute might.”’ 


Court of Mrs. Grundyvitch 


ssophile that I am, I throw that in not 
to come down. The year before last, 
trograd. What my dear father saw 
had ceased to be. The Winter Palace had become 
a haunt of ghosts. The splendid court, the most 
sumptuous that Europe has known, was gone. 

Mrs. Grundy, I heard was to blame for that. 
The Tsarina, a granddaughter of Victoria, came as 
a bride to Petrograd, under the chaperonage of 
Mrs. G. who, for a while, remained as Mistress of 
the Back Stairs. 

In my quality of spinster I had a high regard for 
Mrs. Grundy—dead since, poor soul—but my regard 
cannot blind me to the fact that in Petrograd she 
was not out of her element, on the contrary, but 
a pike in a tank of gold fishes, or shall I say a gold- 
fish in a tank of pikes? For society there is peculiar. 
A New York woman who knew it from cellar to 
garret, said to some of us who were discussing love: 
“Fiddlesticks! You don’t know what love is. 
Wait until a Russian giant with a naked sword 
chases you around the room and you realize that 
you must die or surrender, then you will know what 
love is.” 

““T am so glad you are spared to us,”’ I told her. 
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ON COBERT CIRCLES 


Fraulein Schopenhauer, who has been 
visiting royalty, offers here impresston- 
istic sketches of the way things looked 
to her in the Courts of the three Em- 
perors. Drawn at opera-glass range, 
these sketches are not intended to be 
framed, They were done merely for 
her. own amusement—and for yours. 


But I doubt if Mrs. Grundy would have been 
as pleased. It was, therefore, perhaps unsympathetic 
of the Tsarina to suffer such entire and Victorian 
respectability to be at large. In any event it was 
unfortunate. For prompted by the dear soul, the 
Tsarina ordered the court list revised. First this 
peri, then that, finally—no matter what her perch 
and plumage—any bird of paradise who was sus- 
pected of having been chased, or, more exactly, 
the reverse, was scratched. : 

The game was not perhaps worth the scandal, for 
a scandal it became. At court functions, in lieu 
of bevies of beauties, there were only such rare old 
hens as had survived suspicion and chickabiddies 
too young to have incurred it yet. An aviary of 
that kind is reposeful as the home circle but it is not 
in accordance with Russian traditions of splendour 
and of swirl. In view of which, and more too, 
ultimately the list was again revised. The scratched 
peris were commanded to appear. But in the 
interim they had coalesced. They refused to obey. 
Had the coalition been limited to a few, exile might 
have ensued. But the exile of the entire brood not 
being feasible, the Tsarina discovered that, unique 
in history, she was an empress ostracised by her court. 


The Court of the Hohenzollerns 


It was on the former glories of this establishment 
that the German Kaiser modeled his own. During 
the previous reign, but.one court was held in Berlin 
and that by his mother in mourning. In his grand- 
father’s day, the court was a niggardly affair and, 
at it, his grandmother looked so mildewed, that 
the Shah, nudging William I., surprisedly exclaimed: 
“Why don’t you hang her?”’ 

William II. had nothing in common with any of 


them. Moreover, on his court he spent a hundred | 


million of marks, which, with economy, can make 
something of a show and a show Caesar German- 
icus made it. 

A ball of his which I attended began at eight 
thirty—think of it!—and at the palace gates for 
an hour previous the great unwashed had the joy 
of beholding the great undressed, myself among 
them. It was just like going to the Opera and when 
you got in, it was just like being at Earls Court, 
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and as every officer garrisoned at Berlin had the 
right to come and apparently exercised it, it was 
just as crowded. In addition to the military, 
there was the nobility, higher and lower, particu- 
larly the latter and quite a congress of professors 
and their Frauen. These all, myself included, were 
herded in theWeisses Saal and formed what the Kaiser 
picturesquely termed ‘‘das verdammte Publikum.”’ 

The Saal was delightfully brilliant, a bit trying to 
the eye perhaps, but it had its coigns of comfort. 
At one end was a dais and, above it, a yellow em- 
blasoned canopy topped with a crown. On the 
dais were the chairs of state. Fronting them, across 
the room, were two great closed doors. 

Adjacently, in another Saal, were parked the 
diplomats, nvany of whom I knew, and I was about 
to remind them of it when, suddenly, came the 
prompter’s call. Two Silver Sticks that seemed 
sprung from a trap, knocked on the flooring with 
their wands. A blare of brass blew from the gal- 
lery. The “verdammte Publikum”’ lined up; and at 
once, through the great doors, that lackeys flung 
open, came the Imperial pair. 

Behind them trooped other lackeys, the pages, 
chamberlains, equerries, barons-in-waiting and other 
flunkeys of the court. These the diplomats joined. 
The procession circled the Saal. The dais was 
reached. ‘There the almightiest were pleased to sit. 
The rest of the procession spread out on either side. 
Negligently Cesar raised a finger. The orchestra 
crashed, the ball was opened, the frisk began. 


The Court of the Hapsburgs 


Inasmuch as I was _ received, entrance there 
was not, as you may see, super-difficult. But 
in Vienna, though you were a Croesus, a Ches- 
terfield, a Chopin coroneted and rolled into one, 
you might knock in vain at the door of the Haps- 
burgs—unless your forefathers had the forethought 
to supply you with the sixteen quarterings that 
indicate blaues Blutt, the blue blood which is free 
from any taint of commerce. Failing that, you 
were like the man who fell out of the balloon— 
simply not in it. 

Some time ago an English peer married the 
daughter of a London banker and a very good thing 
it was for him, for the peer I mean. Subsequently the 
daughter of these people married an Austrian prince 
whose family tree was a forest. You might think 
that the lady would have been admitted. Nota bit 
of it. Though good looking she could not come in. 
She lacked the quarterings. Her grandfather, 
the banker, had been in trade. 

The Court of the Hapsburgs therefore has been 
the most exclusive of all. The balls given there 
were of two dimensions. One, general; the other, 
less so. At the former appeared the sixteen quar- 
terers, the diplomatic corps, the Knights of Malta 
and the Golden Fleece.. Very mixed as you may 
see. At the other, only the sixteen quarterers 
appeared. 

To this assembly, which is known as the Ball 
bei Hof, I was never commanded, nor, for that mat- 
ter to the mixed one either; which is a shame for 
it prevents me from attempting to give the coup 
d’oeil. But friends miore fortunate than- myself 
have supplied a pleasant detail. They told me 
that at the Ball bei Hof the camisole of court eti- 
quette being always abandoned, thcre was, in ad- 
dition to proper exclusiveness, real vivacity as well. 

I was glad to hear it. Vivacity is the joy of my 
heart and the charm of the ballet; while, as for 
exclusiveness, is it not that which makes all true 
blues feel that they are among themselves and there- 
by solidly united by nothing whatever? 

I put the matter before an ambassador, Prince 
Henry XIX. of Reuss, who agreed with me entirely. 
But then Henry XIX. was a very agreeable man. 
Oddly enough, he adored his wife. ‘Oh, Lottchen’”’ 
he is said to have sighed at her, ‘‘Oh, Lottchen, 
my only!” Whereupon the princess bleated; 
“Oh, Henry, my nineteenth!” 

Select yet gay, don’t you think? And that, if 
I get it correctly, is what the court of the Hapsburgs, 


before the war, contrived: to be. 
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MRS. PATRICK CAMP 


Now appearing in the satirical romance ‘‘Pygmalion’’ by G. Bernard Shaw 


“ 
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Ann Murdock 


Where could you find a more winsome 
bride than Ann Murdock when she wears Luc in 
in “The Beautiful Adventure” a shim- 
mering frock of white tulle and lace, 
glistening with pearl and silver embroid- 
ery? The cape veil of tulle outlined in 


silver foun 


learns of a new play. 


in designing gowns for the stage. 


so successful. 


New York, November, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Editor: 

AVING done all I can in my small way 
to help our dear brave soldiers at the 
front and luckily having no relations in 
the fighting line I have come over here to 
pay you my annual visit. And what a de- 
light it is to me, I cannot begin to tell you! 

I arrived, too, just at a very interesting moment, 

when many of the theatres were opening their winter 

ventures and were kind enough to invite my aid 
for the frocks of their heroines. Among thenumber 
are Misses Fritzi Scheff, Laura Hope Crews, Ruth 

Chatterton, Joan Sawyer, Ann Murdock, Olive Tell, 

and Ethel Barrymore. Besides I designed all the 
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Yette Nichol 


A wonderful colour effect is achieved 
ile in this gown worn by Yette 
ichol, a mannikin in ““My Lady’s Dress.”’ 
Gold and red shot tulle is ruffled over a 
tion and completed by a 
sleeveless corsage of silver lace into which 
silver embroidery is a novel departure. shades of pink and salmon are introduced. 


Lady Duff Gordon 
(Lucile) 


The Last Word in Fashions 


“Who made the gowns?” is the first question a woman asks when she 
“ Lucile” is invariably the answer this season. 
And Lucile—Lady Duff Gordon—tells you in this letter why she delights 
You will not wonder then why she is Diamond 


Mary.Boland 


Mary Boland in “My Lady’s Dress” 
wears a characteristic Lucile tea gown. 
Overa sheath of pink chiffon and silver 
lace pink chenille is draped in that mys- 
tifying method which looks so simple and 
is so dificult to copy. The shoulders 
are swathed in silver lace and chiffon. 

—» 


To impersonate Psyche, 
Florence shon, one of 
the mannikins in “My 


ver tissue clouded in chif- 
fon in which two shades of 
blue are cleverly mingled. 
leaves sparkle in 
her graceful laurel crown. 


gowns for “A Pair of Silk Stockings” and ‘My 
Lady’s Dress.”’ 

It is really much more interesting (though not so 
profitable) to design dresses for stageland than for 
private wear, and far easier, as“€ffett”’ is all that 
is aimed at and attention to det nnecessary. 
Stagedressing demandsaccentifation! Theactress 
moves under conditions of light that exist nowhere 
else, and under auditory conditions also. She has 
even to change the whole look of her face by rouge 
and gross paints to produce any effect at all under 
these unnatural lights.. For the same: reason her 
dresses have to be of broader effect and more vivid 
colouring. All subtle harmonies and gradations of 
tintsarecompletely lost in this world of glareandsham. 
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Florence 
Deshon 


Simple in construction, 
but exceedingly good to 
look upon is this black vel- 
vet gown worn by Laura 
Hope Crewsin “The Phan- 
tom Rival.” Discreet 
touches of silver lace and 
ermine are cleverly intro- 
duced and silver fox furs 
are a fitting complement. 


Laura Hope Crews 
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Mary Boland 


For Mary Boland in “My Lady’s Dress” 
has designed a stunning eve gown 
lue velvet embroidered in-gold and silver 
with rhinestones hung over a 

silver and creamy lace petticoat. 
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Glorious in colour is the evening wrap 
worn by Laura Hope Crews in he 
Phantom Rival.” Of green embroidered 
tissue, as iridescent as the tints of the 
sea, it is lined with blue velvet shot through 
with tones of tomato and orange—darin 
but wonderfully effective and very novel. 


Lucile’s idea of the 
foll skirt is shown on 
own in 
which Helen Fox, a 
mannikin, parades the 


y’s 
Dress.” Of black and 
white tulle and lace 
the saucy little tunics 
are held by bands of 
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Laura Hope Crews 


The secret of Bakst and Reinhardt’s glorious 
tragedies of colour is that only broad crude effects 
are aimed at, effects primitive in their barbarity. 

“Suitability” to the occasion never seems to 
enter into the question of dressing in stageland so 
long as the picture made is a good one to the eye. 
For instance, just recently I have seen a beautiful 
French actress nightly tearing the heart strings and 
dimming the eyes of her audiences in gowns design- 
ed by celebrated Frenchmen which, if copied by an 
ordinary individual in private life, might lead to her 
being incarcerated on Blackwell’s Island, for what 
sane woman would make a morning call garbed in a 
perfectly transparent white tulle frock embroidered 
with diamonds and trimmed with ermine? The 
time of year represented in the play is summer, 
yet the actress carries a huge ermine muff. She 
looks adorable in her perfectly, preposterously 
unsuitable-to-the-occasion dresses and this is all 
that matters to the audience, who would far 
rather have her in a lovely incongruous confection 
than in a neat, natural, ordinary tailor-made. 
Therefore you see how much easier it is to make 
dresses for the stage. But let me give a word of 
warning to your readers. It is a very question- 
able plan to copy too closely gowns worn by ac- 
tresses on the stage for private wear, though it 
is a good idea to go and see a well dressed play. 
You will certainly get ideas and you will get the 
outline and gist of the fashion of the day, and 
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Vivane de Roinsee 


Again Lucile has demonstrated the 
beauty of drapery in the hands of an ar- 
tiste. Her art was never better portrayed 
than in the evening gown worn by Vivane 
de Roinsee, a mannikin. in “My Lady’s 
Dress,” where brilliant flowered white 
cade is draped over blue and silver chiffon. 


Laura Hope Crews 


tissue embroidered in diamonds 


those who have individual taste can adopt them. 

Everyone is asking me just at present what I con- 
sider will be the influence of the war on fashions in 
America when all the fashion creator’s ateliers are 
closed. I wish to tell you straight here that it will 
only have good effects, judging from what I see on 
all the little g’ ls on Sunday on Fifth Avenue and 
from the general effect of every woman I see here. 
Already some of these fashions must be the outcome 
of clever American brains setting to work, for 
there is not 4 mondaine in Paris now wearing any- 
thing but the simplest and plainest tailor-mades. 
These various editions, therefore, of the very long 
tunic, which has become uniform here, must be the 
invention of American brains, for they are quite 
unlike anything I have seen on the other side. I 
have nothing but praise to say of the outline of the 
American woman just now on the street. No ideas 
that she has ever gained from Paris can be any 
better than those shown in the costumes she is 
wearing, The long straight tunics are becoming 
to both fat and thin and young and old. 

I do not approve of the full gathered skirt unless 
it has a small tight skirt underneath it, and I shall 
do my best to keep to the narrow juvenile silhouette 
of the past three years for young people. 


Like on the water, the silver 
glimmers 


under the limelight as Laura H Crews 
oo a stirring scene in “The ntom 

al.”’ Lucile has mounted this gown over 
an underdress of blue and silver chiffon 
with touches of orchid at the high waist. 
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Doesn't she look like a little soldier in her 
trig walking costume? The full skirt is very 
short but it displays to advantage the polonaise 
boots, close-fitting and very high, which Jenny 
has made of patent leather expressly for her 
clientele. Even the hat expresses the militaire. 


La 


“4 ERE is our chance to show the world 
we can create our own fashions!”’ was 
the echo which came from foreign 
countries to the ears of the French 
dressmakers when the war broke out. 
“This year we will set our own styles, 

and Paris will have to copy them in the Spring.” 

Such statements, coupled with the tragedy of war, 

which was as keenly felt in trades circles as in other 

stratas of French society, put the Parisian modiste 
on his or her mettle. And in spite of the absence 
of customers, certain establishments stubbornly 
have been kept open, while others have reopened 
their doors after having shut them for a while. 
Having just moved into new quarters at the 

Champs Elysée a few weeks before the war broke 

out, I could not very well close. I had some orders 

to fill and besides it did not seem fair to my em- 
ployees, many of whom had been especially en- 
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Reflective of the peace to come is this 
evening gown of gold lace, pink satin and 
cloth of gold. The tunic of gold lace is 
slit in the front to show the underdress, cut 
shorter in the front as is typical with Jenny 
this winter—perhaps a concession to the dance. 


By NN Y 


The latest couturiére to arrive is 
Jenny. Though the openings lacked 
the éclat of former years, everyone 
was talking about the remarkable 
collection of gowns shown by Ma- 
dame Jenny. It 1s in the so-called 
Parisian touches that this clever 
woman excels, for she aims to please 
the fastidious Parisienne rather than 


astonish the foreign buyer. And yet 


she has caught and held the attention 

of the latter—the most critical cus- 

tomers—for did she not launch the 

long coat, the coat with tunic effect 

and novel combinations of materials?. 
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Another of the new Jenny skirts, surprisingly 
full and shorter in the front. Made of navy blue 
serge and bound in black braid it has a trim 
tailored air which is enhanced by the high col- 
lar of white charmeuse buttoned close to the 
throat—heralding the advent of collared necks. 


See - t 


gaged for the season, to throw them out of work. 
So my establishment has been open all the time, 
and during the long days when there were few 
orders, we had all the more time to evolve some- 
thing new for the winter. 

I do not believe in startling novelties. There 
must be changes in fashions, of course, since one 
tires of the same all the time, but to change simply 
to change is not my idea. My one soucz is “la ligne” 
—to dress a woman becomingly, so that she looks 
her best. Whether her gown is startingly new of 
not is less important. If it is possible to combine 
novelty and becomingness, so much the better, but 
the latter should never be sacrificed for the former. 

This year we have evolved a new silhouette. The 
idea of the long coat with full basgues, which I 
launched this year in March, is now generally ac- 
cepted as the approved mode for winter. And I 
have adapted it so as to form a distinctive 1915 
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In this model Jenny has An innovation 
dropped a full tunic of navy by Jenny is the 
blue serge over a black satin deep fold of 
underdress banded in silver black chiffon. 
embroidery to match the It may, as on 


Zouave jacket-like bodice. this model, bor- 


= 


silhouette. The gigantic struggle of the present 
brings to mind the Napoleonic era,—the belligerent 
side,—and it is natural that it finds reincarnation, 
so to speak, in the fashions of to-day. In this way 
it happens that the old polonaise has come to its own 
again,—the long coat, rather close fitting around 
the bust and shoulders, then hanging straight to 
the waist, and finally widening out to almost a full 
circle at the hem. The skirt is very short, reaching 
scarcely to a hand above the ankles. I have de- 
signed a special polonaise boot, close fitting, very 

’ high, and of black patent leather, which is very 
smart, and lends to the silhouette that decidedly 
youthful, amusing and yet martial air. 

~ This silhouette dominates most of our newest 
creations, with modifications, of course. One nov- 
elty which we have introduced and which has met 
with approbation among the few who have seen it 
so far, is the transformed long tunic. Instead of 
having the underskirt longer than the tunic, I am 
making it shorter, and the tunic is slit up the front 
so as to display it. This gives great opportunity for 
many combinations or contrasts of colours and ma- 
terials. A velvet tunic over a silk underskirt, for 
instance, is effective, or silk over lace. A gown 
which was ordered by an American woman who 
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der a tunic of Ona clever restaurant frock of 
white and gold taffeta striped in black velvet, 
faille shirred Jenny has differentiated her un- 
over the hipsand derdress with ruffles. Strips of 
topped by a cor- ermine lighten the bodice by 
sage of gold lace. outlining the vest and collar. 


enjoys a great reputation for good dressing, was of 
green velvet combined with black satin. The bodice 
and tunic formed one piece, and between the folds 
of the green velvet, glimpses were caught of the very 
short black satin fourreau. But in order to give that 
touch of lightness and yet modesty—if I may so call 
it—which is characteristic of the real French wom- 
an’s dress, the fourreau was edged with a deep fold 
of black chiffon, and through this the boots could 
be seen. 

This fold of chiffon at the bottom of our dresses 
is quite a feature of ours. We use it a great deal. 
It is not so perishable as one would think, and it 
gives an airy and vaporeux effect to a dress, yet 
makes it dignified*and distinguished. 

I am making many coat dresses, of all sorts of 
materials,—silks and velvet, cloths, serges and 
gabardines, plain, striped or plaid. The shoulders 
and sleeves are tight fitting, otherwise the bodice 
is rather loose and the skirt is always exaggeratedly 
wide at the hem. One of the most effective of these 
dresses is simplicity itself. The only feature is the 
way in which the seams are bound with braid, and 
the vest. The vest is of white charmeuse, fastening 
with a row of round buttons, which continue to the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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A.—It is seldom that a red and 
green plaid velvet is used as success- 
fully as Callot has done in this full 
tunic dropped over a tight little un- 
der-skirt bandedin fur. The jacket 
is a saucy little affair of black satin 
with a tiny flaring basque and a 
military effect developed in black 
soutache. The hat is an inimitable 
model in black velvet from Reboux. 

2 


B.—Doesn’t she look as if she had 
s out of an old album in her 
quaint old-timey mantle of old 
blue bengaline, the front edged in 
metallic embroidery and the back 
panel banded in black fox fur? 
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Callot also adds a big comfy collar 
of the fur and generous cuffs. 
The shirred silk bonnet framed 
in fur and brightened by roses 
might have graced a belle of the 
"30s when set forth for conquest. 


C.—The plaited tunic is not new, 
but Callot gives it an individual 
touch and drops it over a close fitting 
under-skirt banded in fur. The 
coat is distinguished by its flare 
which starts at the belt and widens 
toward the fur outline. Arthur 
edges a charming black velvet tri- 
corne with white skunk and straps 
it with» silver braid ornaments. 


SY M. Suit 


Smart designs inexpensively 
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D.—Callot is one of the sponsors 
of the full skirt, though she retains 
the marrow wunder-skirt. Three 
flounces of satin flare over an 
under-skirt of pheasant duvetyn, 
topped by a bodice of satin, charm- 
ing in its severity. Silver braid 
outlines an odd shaped black vel- 
vet hat from Arthur, touched with 
a bunch of silver apples and worn 
with a black lace veil over the nose. 


E.—It would seem almost as if the 
wind in a capricious moment had 
caught this full over-sk'rt of black 
satin, so boldly does it flare away 
from the black velvet foundation 


banded by Callot in ermine and 
Venetian lace, the line of the 
ermine continuing on the velvet 
and satin bodice. On a 

shape in Sphinx velvet, Arthur 
poses a soaring black paradise. 


F.—To complete the duvetyn 


plaits is inserted fan shape at the 
seams. Collar and cuffs of skunk 
add the inevitable fur touch. Arthur 
bands a black velvet canotier in 
white velvet set with ermine tails. 


developed in merican fabrics 
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frock, Callot has added one of the 
fi °. new coats which flares in as decided : 
a manner as the skirts. As if to 
a . accentuate the flare, a cluster of 
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Mrs. Arthur Scott 
Burden. 


Miss Helen Rives. 


Miss Kathryn Steele 


Mr. Bryce Wing. 


Miss 
rie Tailer. 
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Miss Vera Cravath. 
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Miss Noel Johnston. 


Mrs. Robert L. Gerry. 


Costumes which 
conditions would have been 


t. 


season on Long Island 


P 
The trend of the win- 


ter fashions was plainly shown by the hats and 


Well 


ing 


HE autumn rac 
and Belmont Terminal. 


Miss Eleanor Gates. Miss Barbara Rutherfurd. 
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Miss Mary Cass Canfield. 
Miss Barbara Rutherfurd. 


Mr. Percy Kirkland. 
Miss Jeannette Jennings. 


Miss Adele Brown. 


Rutherfurd. Am the small hats, were all sizes, shopen. tailored affairs worn by Miss Anna Wright and Miss Noel 
and fabrics. The ranged from those of many es Johnston. As for furs, the raccoon and fitch of former years 
like that worn by Mrs. John de Saulles to the severely fought for favour with the kolinsky of this year, and the 


Worth. Loo 
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sable and fox of every year. Mrs. Arthur Burden’s sport 
costume and Mrs. Stephen Peabody’s all enveloping coat 
a startling plaid were delightfully smart and fetching. 


* 
Mrs. John de Saulles. Miss Leonie Burrill. Miss Claire Bird. 
Mr. Oren Root. 
Mrs. Ogden L. Mills. Miss Edith Mortimere ’ 
\ 
hy 
2 
2 3 
| Miss Constance Berry. Internationa} 
Miss Angelica Brown. News 
Service 


Not content with one col- 
lar, Cheruit has added two A Cheruit model, of course. Who 
mere of white linen on the bat this artiste could drape. a full 

ted by Madame Blanche. J one-piece frock imported by J. M. so e ng 

he fullness of the waist is Gidding & Co.? The trimmings on e nove 
held in by a series of tucks. the collar and skirt are of skunk. ane of afew uct ees om 4 


double-breasted in the front, and 
with a long panel in the back. 


supply 
om Paris 
NEPA NORRIS 


Paris fashions have not been stopped by the war. The number of models being made is curtailed—naturally— 

but the leading dressmaking establishments are open and are doing business. Our correspondents are in close 

touch with them and our supply of fashions direct from Paris has not been—nor do we expect it to be—interrupied. 
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and by the long jabot of black tulle. 


IFE in Paris at the present moment 1s 
horribly pathetic and abnormal. Shops 
are closed, theatres are a pleasure of 
the past, “‘moutons” graze on the fields 
of the Bois, and beauty roams unnoticed 
on the boulevards. All things are 

turned topsy turvy. 

With regard to the fashions, three things are 
readily noticed. First that the one-piece frock is 
the mainstay of the season, that the separate 
blouse, as a matter of necessity, is no more, and 
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Are we to have the tight-fitting 
seamed jacket this spring? Drécoll 
heralds it in a black velvet model. The 
interest of the skirt lies in the long tunic 
in the back, its graceful curves out- 
lined in skunk. This opens over a 
white charmeuse skirt dotted with 
perky bows and doubly flounced. 


that the top coat, or long loose wrap of fur or 
velvet, is worn at hours of the day and night. 

The one-piece gown in itself provides food for 
reflection, for it may be built in one of five different 
ways. A Premet model, for instance, made of serge, 
broadcloth, or gabardine, has a large, loosely girdled, 
normal waist, or a high waist, or no waist at all. 
The skirts for these waists, always full and always 
circular, may be hung from the normal belt or from 
a deep yoke, and may be rounded or sloped at the 
back and in the front at the ankle. In fact, the only 
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A circular flounce joined to a 
circular yoke makes one of the 
most effective of the full skirts as 
onstrated by this t 


te 
rhinestones glitter on the bodice. 


point that is “de rigueur” for any Premet con- 
structed gown is that it shall be at least three inches 
at some one spot above the ankle. Cheruit, on the 
other hand, fashions all her little walking frocks most 
uncompromisingly after one model: all waist and the 
merest apology of a flounce for a skirt, but a flounce 
which makes up in breadth what it lacks in depth. 
The seemingly economical tendencies of the styles 
at present are both curious and amusing. For the 
street, it appears that if you have a waist (and that 
(Continued on page 104) 
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| Drécoll varies his short full skirts by 
shirring them over the hips at the sides re Li a: 
| and breaking the front and bacx by a | 
band of sable. The masculinity of the 
bodice is softened by touches of rose blue taffeta frock im rom ' - 
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Harper's Bazar will buy any of these gowns and hats for you. There is no extra charge for this service. 
44 


ORAWINGS BY HANNA KLINGBERG 


C.—Over a sheath of brown satin, Franklin Simon & Co. 
drops a full tunic of castor coloured chiffon velvet, rest-ain- 
ed slightly at the waist-line by cording, but flaring boldly as 
it extends in long points at the sides. A collar of white 
satin edged in ermine relieves the neck. The red velvet 
hat is outlined in monkey skin and has velvet streamers. 


D.—Three flounces of white faille outlined in skunk 


A.—A very full skirt, corded and oer brings this old- 
time frock up to the minute. Gimbel Brothers shows 
it in old blue faille and brightens it with touches of gold 
in the cord fastening the high collar, and in the gold 
embroidered chiffon forming the long sleeves. A pink 
satin flower lends charm to the quaint black velvet bonnet. 


B.—Lightened by white net and white satin through the 
upper part of the corsage, this black velvet frock from form the skirt of a dancing frock shown by R. H. Macy & 


John Wanamaker’s is made more generally becoming. A Co. A fall of French appliqué lace distinguishes the lower 
Watteau-like drapery of the velvet renders the back inter- flounce, the lace appearing on the bodice brightened by 
esting while the front suggests the moyen-age. The orange velvet loops. A peacock blue plume twines its 
white velvet hat is stitched in gold and banded in velvet. way around a téte de négre velvet hat ending in a curl. 


S klirts 
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E.—Ruffles, ruffles everywhere from the cloth of silver 
girdle almost to the bottom of the black faille underdress. 
Each ruffle of the tulle, Bertha has outlined in silver and 
the old-fashioned little bodice is scattered with silver flow- 
ers. Avcollar of silver lace flares forth at the back of 
the neck in a line with the tulle ruching of the little hat. 


'F.—An exquisite bit of colour has been developed by 
Hughes in mounting a very full tunic of pale green taffeta 
flowered in silver over an underskirt of white chiffon corded 
in pink, and topping it with a black velvet bodice ruffled in 
pink tulle. The Maison Maurice faces in black velvet a 
corded green chiffon hat and trims it with a pink rose. 


as the -danc 


Harper's Bazar will buy any of these gowns and hats for you. 


DRAWIKRGS BY HANNA ELINGELAG 


G.—Over a skirt of black velvet, Ellsworth drops a tunic 
of yellow chiffon outlined in black fox. The effect of the 
moyen-Aage is supplied by the embroidered chiffon over- 
dress hung with strands of jet beads, festooned over the 
wide black velvet girdle. Black and yellow poppies trail 
a flowery path over the left shoulder serving asa sleeve. 


H.—The thought flies to the old-time bustle skirt on 
seeing this dancing frock from the Maison Maurice. Fash- 
ioned from wine-coloured Georgette crépe, it is puffed and 
bunched into draperies reminiscent of the early eighties. 
A facing of pink satin on this black velvet hat wreathed 
in pink roses throws a becoming glow over the face. 


on 


e¢ goers 


There is no extra charge for this service. 
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A.—Just a 
bewildering 
mass of fink 
organdie ruffles 
from the broad 
old blue velvet 
girdle to the 
trim little ankle: 
And each little 
ruffle, outlined 
\ in the old-timey pinking, stands out jauntily, 
the lower ruffle even concealing a very fine 
crinoline so that it sways gracefully with 
every movement of its pretty wearer. One 
of Watteau’s dainty ladies might have worn 
the square neck framed in Iace. A leghorn 
hat draped in pink mull, the ends falling far 
below the waist, and touched with tiny pink 
roses, completes a most entrancing picture. 


B.— Miss Lois 

Elwell of the Cen- 

tury Opera Company 

is the happy pos- 

sessor of a 

edition of an 1830 

frock, such as one 

of her southern 

ancestresses might 

have worn. Theold 

blue chambray, a 

very fine French 

chambray, is ruffled 

in tiny flaring frills 

from the old rose 

taffeta girdle to the 

bottom of the skirt. 

A lace and net fichu 

and quaint ruffled 

a sleeves are typical 
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Modes of 1830 revived 
BEL 


For doing it, doing Doing what? Wearing cotton 


dresses. For the cotton movement has made rapid progress since 
the cry, ‘‘Buy a bale of cotton,” was first sounded. 

With the advent of the war, the cotton business—practically the entire busi- 
ness of the South—became seriously crippled. No opportunity to export cot- 
ton to foreign ports, an unusually heavy.cotton crop, and winter coming on; 
the situation was indeed critical: If only that fickle jade, Fashion, might be 
coerced into making cotton fabrics popular during the season of sleet and snow. 
To bring about this happy result the patriotic women of the South called for 
co-operation from their neighbors in the North. And in the East and in the 
West, as well as in the South and North, there is a cotton corner, ever increas- 
ing in size and in popularity. 

Among the first to show their interest was a group of young women in Wash- 
ington who originated and carried to a successful termination a National Cotton 
Fashion Show. All of the aides appeared in cotton dresses and one glance at 
many of them was sufficient to win many cotton advocates. Miss Genevieve 
Clark, the daughter of the Speaker, proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
a pink cotton corduroy could be made into a smart little one piece 
frock, especially when it was 
fashioned into one of the new full 
skirts. Miss Lucy Burleson’s Nor- 
folk jacket of cotton corduroy was 
as good looking and practical as 
any of its woolen counterparts, 
while Miss Josephine Patten’s 
blue cotton crépe displayed the 
Paris hallmark as effectively as 
any silk creation might have done. 
Even the diplomats en- 
tered heartily into the 
spirit of the Show and Pa 
Madame Jusserand, wife Cj 
of the French Ambassa- » / ? 


gracious than in her sim- 
ple white muslin frock. 


dor, never looked more / 


| 
C.—Just a full skirt / 


of white mousseline - 
which stands out boldly 
from the waist line 
and over this long streamers of black velvet, each 
terminating in a large pink rose—simple, but charming 
in its simplicity. Equally quaint is the little pointed bodice 
of black velvet with its ladder of tiny velvet bows and 
‘ the puffed sleeves of the muslin striped in black velvet. 


D.—When the belle of 1830 was not 
ruffled from waist to hem, she was 
“flounced.” And her prototype of 1915 
may, therefore, rejoice in the three tier 
skirt of flounces. Of gray blue dimity 
dotted in yellow, the flounces are banded 
in blue velvet ribbon, and each hangs full 
and flaring, the crinoline hiding behind 
the velvet bands. Another fancy borrowed. 
from the long ago is the embroidered 
beading through which black velvet ribbon 
is drawn. A line of this beading marks the 
graceful, sloping shoulder décolletage of this 
earlier period. Frills of the embroidery, 
wide and narrow, give just the right trim- 
ming to the bodice. 


OPAWIEGS BY HANHA KLINGSERG 
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E.—Lovely as the bordered cotton stuffs are in the 
shops, they are infinitely prettier in the frock. All of the 
beauty of the border is displayed in the frothy skirt, 
. the fulness restrained somewhat over the hips by the 
shirrings. The little bodice is entirely of the flowered 
pattern, ruffled in lace at the neck and at the elbows. 
A yellow taffeta girdle isan effective connecting link. 
This finishes in a flat, pump bow in the back. The rag- 
lan sleeve has been cleverly adapted and marked 
by shirrings. The leghorn hat is wreathed 
in old-fashioned posies. 


F.—A full little foundation of yellow batiste 
is given the effect of greater width by four 
jolly shirred ruchings of the material. This 
favoured trimming of the past has been 
revived for the coming season and can be 
used effectively with the minimum amount 
of time and expense. Almost severe in its 
simplicity is the little bodice of this frock, 
but in its very primness there is unmis- 
takable charm. A modest frill of face 
finishes an even more modest neck line, 
and three more little frills break forth 
at the wrist of the long, slightly full sleeve. 
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So much interest was aroused that a Cotton Ball is to be given by the Southern 
Society at the New Willard on the eighth of December. In fact, the Southern 
Societies in all of the large cities are planning these Cotton Balls where all of the 
‘“*danceresses’’ will wear frocks developed in cotton fabrics. Let no one imagine, 
however, that these dresses will lack beauty. For there are cotton stuffs as 
gossamer and sheer as the finest silk, equally as artistic in design, and as rich in 
colouring. And for the little frocks designed after the “‘ party dresses”’ of the 
1830 belles, they are the ideal fabrics. 

Though it must be admitted that it is to Rodier, the French master of fabrics, 
acknowledgment for, the first recognition of the true beauty of cotton must’ 
be given, there are to-day in America many cotton materials which compare 
favourably with the novelties he has brought out the last two or three seasons. 
And one of the good results of the cotton movement is the opportunity that is 
now being offered to the American woman to become acquainted with the prod- 
ucts of our own manufacturers. 

American women have been accustomed for 
so many years to buying foreign made cotton 
materials,—for the word ‘‘imported”’ is a magi- 
cal one to them,—that they are entirely ignorant 
of the fact that side by side with the fine foreign 
goods lying upon the counters are to be found 
most beautiful American made materials, also 
soft, fine, and of lovely colouring and design. 

In examining the new cotton dress goods 
‘*made in America,” it is interesting to see how 
closely the fine woolen materials have been 
copied. Thus, for instance, the latest novelty 
is cotton gabardine, which comes in all colours, 
and which is conspicuously successful in white. 
This fabric is very smart for either a gown, or a 
tailored coat and skirt, as it is soft, supple, - 
and drapes well. Then the cotton corduroys 
are impossible to tell from the woolen, and 
come in all shades, and are charming in 

. (Continued on page 102) 


G.—A deep flounce 
of pale pink organdie, 
very full and very 
frothy, flares over two 
flounces of face. In 
the back this flounce 
or tunic narrows into 
a point which reaches 
to the very bottom of 
the lower flounce. 
The little basque is 
finished, just as it was 
years ago, bya berthe 
of lace banded in old blue velvet ribbon, 
and a fall of the lace serves as a sleeve. 


H.—It will take one of the reed-like 
young girls to wear successfully this picture 
frock, for the designer has used the stripes 
of the lawn in a daring manner, but this is 
the way our grandmothers invariably used 
their striped materials. As if to accentuate 

the effect two perky 
upstanding frills of 
lace are added. The 
bébé bodice is lost 
sight of under a 
fichu of saucy lace 
frills and net which 
loses itself under the 
big bow of black 
velvet ribbon at the 
waist. Lace frills 
spring out from 
below the valance 
of the striped lawn 
and hide the dimples 
in the elbows. 
Over the crown of the 
leghorn hat pink roses 
riot. Black velvet 
bow under the chin. 


ORAWINGS BY KLINGBERG 
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Odd bits of brocade can 
be worked into a wonder- 
fully effective neckpiece 
and muff set, not forget- 
ting a piece for the crown. 


A pompon of skunk, touched we 
off by silver, is deemed by 
Gerhardt & Co. sufficient orna- 
mentation for a black velvet 
hat crowned in white felt. 
Over a flaring collar of white 
Georgette crépe rises one of 
of the yellow crépe in this neck 
fixing from Bonwit, Teller & Co. 
Both are held across the front 
by a black velvet ribbon caught 
with a pink rose and loops. 


ROM the daring tilt of 
her saucy little hat to the 
tip of the Russian boot, 
the Woman Who Knows 
is immaculate. And if you could 
surprise her into a confession 
she undoubtedly would admit 
that she gives more time and 
thought to these extremities 
than to all that intervenes. 
Well she knows that it is the 
dash of the hat and the chic of the toe that catches 
the eye first—and the rest—well it generally gets by. 
“A mere bromide,” the Woman Who Knows will 
declare, ““every woman realizes that it is the little 
things in dress that count.” But unfortunately 
the average woman has not grasped this first lesson 
in the art of good dressing, and if she has recognized 
its teaching, she has added, ‘‘but it costs so much 
to supply these little things.” 
And right here is the stumbling block for all but 
the Woman Who Knows. And she may well laugh 


Button, button who’s got the button? 
Why they are all on the new Cammeyer 
walking boots which extend ever so high. 
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A black velvet and tulle frock 
banded in ermine and worn with a 
large black untrimmed velvet sailor 
speared by a silver ornament. 


of black brocade 


meyer shows 


Moyen Age in spirit and devel- 
oped in deep plum duvetyn with 
the inevitable touch of fur at the 
neck, wrists and outlining the skirt. 


in her new transparent sleeve for she has discovered 
that it is not the pocketbook that supplies these lit- 
tle things, but the gray matter lodged under the 
hat. With an active amount of gray matter, the 
Woman Who Knows can get far better results than 


her neighbour with an unlimited bank account. . 


It must be admitted, however, that the instinct 
which stirs up this gray matter is nine times out of 
ten a gift of Fate, one of the most precious that the 
fairy godmother bestows on girl babies at their birth. 
Yet it is a talent that can be buried or may be 


The slipper’s the thing when it is made 
splashed in gold as Cam- 


them in their latest models. 


and ends. 


From Head to Foot 


“A ribbon and a feather and a bit of lace upon it” so ran the 
ditty describing the Easter bonnet of long, long ago. And it ts 
not a half bad description of the “bonnet” of to-day, nor of the 
neck-piece, nor, in fact, of the muff. It 1s really surprising what 
chic litte confections can be evolved from these bits of odds and 
ends, frothy nothings which do more to earn the title of “well- 
dressed” for a woman than the substantial articles of the toilette. 
_ To the woman with many social demands and a limited pocket- 
| book these tidbits of dress are a veritable boon. 


Not checkered in her career, only in 
the green and white dress which the 
reat coat of velours de laine does its 
st to hide. One of the questioning hats. 


cultivated. And this season when war and general 
business depression have brought the high cost of 
living as close to the rich woman as to her sister of 
limited income, there is plenty of good soil in which 
to cultivate this talent. A little forethought, much 
planning, and more of ‘“‘know how” and the little 
seed will blossom and bear fruit which will bring 
the shafts of envy that women delight to see in 
their friends’ eyes. 

Every well conducted home, even restricted as 
those in New York apartments, contains a bag of 
The Woman Who Knows calls it 
her treasure bag, while her neighbour is apt scoffingly 
to refer to it as the rag bag. But out of its depths 
the Woman Who Knows draws forth bits of lace, 
scraps of fur, a flower or two, a roll of velvet, an- 
other of silk, and she plans and she cuts and she 
pins. Then generally she sews—not the fine seams 
that her grandmother displayed with pride, but 
catch-stitches here and there, for she wants the 
finished product to have that nonchalant French 
air which makes a dress, a hat, or a collar look as if 
only self-control held it together. A few hours. 
later she sallies forth, and it is for conquest, for the 


eyes that dance under that new hat and the lips. 


that smile above that French neckpiece fairly 


To reach the skirts, — higher, 
the Cammeyer laced boots have taken on 
several inches aiming to reach the knee. 
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shout, “I know it is chic though I made it 
myself.” 

Suppose, for example, you pull out of the treasure 
bag an old muff. You almost gave it to the maid, 
but something inside prompted you to toss it into 
the bag. The lining is gone, it is true, but the fur 
is all right. There are many futures awaiting this 
muff of other days. It may be metamorphised into 
a hat, a neck piece, or one of the new muffs. For out 


Two 
pompons nod in 

» ~~ the front of a rose 
velvet hat from 
Simcox banded in 
blue ribbon. A 
high collar of pink 
satin is related to 
the waistcoat by 

a jabot of lace on 
this fetching Bon- 
wit, Teller & Co. 


“frontpiece.” 


of the muffs of yesteryear two 
of the muffs of to-day can be 
made.. True, the large pilloy 
muffs are being sold and being . 
carried, but the Woman Who 
Knows hails with delight the 
little melon or barrel muffs of 
her grandmother’s day. 

These quaint little reminders 
of the past may be fashioned 
entirely from the fur, or of silk 
with strips of the fur. In fact, 
some of the most effective have 
been developed from the old- 
time faille silk, corded and 
shirred, just as the fastidious 
little ladies of long ago made 
them. Miss Beatrice Clover, 
the petite débutante daughter 
of Rear Admiral and Mrs. 
Richardson Clover of Wash- 
ington, carries one of these tiny 
muffs scarcely six inches long 
and not as many round. It 


Feathers at the 
throat, at the wrist 
and on the head— 
only the bands of fur 
keep this little lady 
from flying away. 


But one of 
the new high Russian boots which Cammeyer 
is making of suede and patent leather. 
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Not a riding boot—certainly not. 


It’s a chrysanthemum, 
but of ostrich, that gaily 
decorates this white vel- 
vet Kurzman hat band- 
ed in ermine, and it is 


Bonwit, Teller & Co. 


Even the fur—skunk 
—is white on this all- 
white toque from Ger- 


hardt & Co. And the  hatter’s plush model from a brown velvet hat band- 
lily-like neck fixing of imcox. Two ears of white ed in skunk from the 
flesh pink satin from satin strive to conceal the Maison Bernard. Frills of 
Bonwit, Teller & Co.is wisp of tulle that bandsthe tulle at the throat and at 


piped in white to match 


the piping of the little more flaring ears of tulle at buttoned in black velvet. 
cuff. e buttons either side. Price $4.50 at Price of the set at Lord 
are of the white satin. Lord & Taylor’s. & Taylor’s $2.25. 


forms the collar and cuffs on the dark green velvet 
coat which resembles a Russian smock, three plaited 


is made of the spotless ermine to match the flaring 
collar of the fur which almost hides her animated 
little face when she is wearing her suit of midnight 
blue duvetyn. 

If you should decide to have one of these old-time 
muffs made from the discarded fur you probably 
will have enough fur left for trimming on one of the 
big muffs, for the flat pillow shapes are being made 
in velvet or silk with touches of the fur to dress 
them up. Or if muffs are a drug in your wardrobe, 
the stray ends will work nicely into decoration for the 
little toque that tops your walking suit. You would 
recognize the possibility of such trimming could you 
see the little hat Miss Frances Moore, one of the most 
prominent of the Washington débutantes, is wearing 
with her new suit. Both the suit and the hat bear 
the unmistakable French hallmark, and, in fact, 
were brought back from Paris by Frances and her 
stepmother, Mrs. Clarence _—— when the war 
drove them to this country. 
It is small in shape—and 
the smartest of hats in 
Paris were small just before 
the sword was substituted 
for the needle—and has the 
jaunty turned up brim and 
a curious cockade of fur, a 
dark Russian fur. This fur 


Who wouldn’t advocate the redingote when 
_it can be made as alluring as this cloth model 
dropped over a skirt striped in black and 
touched up with bands of black astrakan fur? 


Only the sky appears to 
be the limit of the green 
ostrich plumes _ soaring 
above the green velours hat 
at the Maison Bernard. As 
if to strike a balance the tulle 
of the black velvet collar 
shoots out sidewise. Price 
$1.95 at Lord & Taylor’s. 


of the latest models are wide, and partly, 
if not entirely, transparent. Can’t you 
see at once what a becoming frame is 
made for the face when this brim is 
exploited in lace or tulle? The antique 
ie lace, it must be confessed, is more trying, 
ore but a lining of flush pink tulle will turn 
ol a despair into triumph for almost every 
woman. 

Rows of ermine make the white lace 
hats particularly lovely; a metal rose or 
a cluster of fruits, in colours never sanc- 
tioned by nature, adds the finishing touch. 
-Another rose, or a cluster of fruit, is 
dropped on the beruffled muff, a fluffy 
confection of lace and velvet strapped by 
the fur, and maybe a third nestles close 
to the band of fur which binds the mass 
of frills masquerading as a collarette. 

And furs which never formed a part 
of the pelt of any animal above or below 
the water are the delight of the Woman 
Who Knows. If her pocketbook makes 


them a temptation which she must forego, 
she seeks the aid of the dye-pot and the 
(Continued on page 92) 


Beacén lights of yellow 
wool at front and at 
the back draw all eyes to 


A pompon of ostrich 
attempts to hold back the 
upturned brim of this white 


throat and connects the still the wrists, banded and 


folds of the velvet suggesting a rope at the 
waistline. Theskirt is a work of art, a 
delightfully paradoxical creation, for 
when Miss Moore is standing it clings 
close to her figure, but as soon as she 
walks the countless little plaits fly out 
to an almost voluminous width. 
Touches of fur, a band, a rosette, 
or strips, appear, likewise, on the 
more dressy hats, the _ irresistible 
theatre and restaurant hats. Here 
the large hat is receiving a welcome 
which was denied it when it attempted 
to enter the realm of street hats. 
Though not exaggerated,: the brims 
49 


Seen from the back you would describe it as 


a Cammeyer brocade slipper, but a glimpse 
} Booms the front reveals the black velvet vamp. 
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ORAWINGS BY RUTH HAMBIDGE 


A.—A dear little snowbird is 
the lassie in her white broad- 
cloth coat from Best & Co., 
even the fur edging of the col- 
lar and cuffs—tailless ermine 
—carries out the all-white 
scheme. Vari-coloured silk 
fruits brighten the small white 
velvet hat. 


B.—Like a picture-book coat is this 
model from Gebriider osse in green 
golfine with yellow and black buttons and 
white fox collar and cuffs. The pale green 
felt hat is trimmed with white corded silk. 


H 
a 
G.—There is a new cut to the trousers 
of this Dickens suit of imported poplin 
from Joseph & Joseph that is achieved 


by a shortening of the seam on the out- 
side of the leg. The shirt is of the poplin. 


Harper's Bazar will buy any of these articles for you. 


H.—R 
flare from the skirt of fine net on this 
party dress from Beebe & Shaddle. Pink madras from John 
satin ribbon, matching the silk foundation, 
runs through net shirring at the waist line. 


C.—There is a Russian suggestion in 
this white serge coat from Gebrisder Mosse 
edged in ermine. A garland of chiffon 
flowers trails its way over and around the 
black velvet mushroom hat from Best & Co. 


uffles—just like Mamma’s— J.—Yellow embroidery and smockin 


lend distinction to this eon of stripe 


tor 


There is no extra charge for this service. 
50 


anamaker. To 
carry out furthes:.the colour scheme, the 
belt, collar and cuffs are of yellow linen. 


da 
broadcloth. The soft felt hat of harmon- 
izing colouring is banded in black velvet. 


E.—This “bestest best” coat from 
Thomas & Atwood is of pale pink peau 
de soie with the cape outlined in mi 
fur. A frill of lace frames the little face 
and the soft crown of the hat is of peau 
de soie, trimmed with a large silk rose. 


F.—A simple little model which ma 
be developed in linen or cloth, the belt 
g of patent feather. At John Wan- 
amaker’s, it is shown in yellow linen 
with embroidery in the same shade. 


K.—Big sister will wear to the part 
a blue crépe de chine dress from Best 
Co., with plaited skirt, saucy lace basque 

e, black velvet girdle, lace guimpe, 
and little velvet bows on the chaulder " 


child 
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On board the S. S. Pastores en 
route to Panama 


OME people are born with a title, some 
achieve a title, some have a title thrust 
upon them, but few can choose their own 
title. That was my privilege, however. 
So I called myself names for a week— 
discarding each in turn until I came to 

the last two, ‘‘Chaperone” and ‘Social Director.” 
Could I be a chaperone to hundreds of people? I 
had once chaperoned one girl when we went to 
Europe pursued by an ardent and undesirable lover. 
It was not a success! So by the process of elimi- 
nation I called myself the “Social Director”’, and 
it has enabled me to sleep peacefully on the rolling 
deep while a romantic hundred sat on deck and 
gazed at the moon and stars. 

The “‘ hostess of the ship ”’ fairly explains my respon- 
sibility towards our tourist party of a hundred. 
But as that proverbial swallow does not make a 
summer, neither can a Social Director make a social 
life on shipboard without the cordial co-operation 
of the passengers. With it she can make an atmos- 
phere in which all feel at home. Once I succeeded 
beyond my most ardent hopes, whén two sisters, 
twins eighty-one years old, who had been away 
from the ship a few days came to tell of their experi- 
ences, and one exclaimed, ‘‘O, Mrs. Reed, we feel 
as if you were our dear Mother!” This may seem 
amusing but I thought it a real benediction. 

The fact of being a pioneer in the business ap- 
pealed to me. I had always served the public and 
I like the public—most of them—and the rest are 
interesting psychologically. Here a hostess needs 
to be something of a diplomat, as it is an interna- 
tional party with different ideals, religious beliefs, 
and political views, and all must be given equal 
attention and consideration. 

One of the greatest problems of the hostess of the 
ship is getting some people on programs and keep- 
ing others off. The latter wish to recite: poetry, 
read from their diary or lecture on subjects irrele- 
vant to the cruise, like “Benjamin Franklin” 
Reform’’, ‘Conservation of Forests”, or 
whatever is of interest at home. 

On the other hand, it is a delight to find unex- 
pected talent, some singer going around the world 
incognito, so to speak, or a famous lecturer so modest 
one needs a searchlight to find him. I have evolved 
an X-ray method of discovering talent (which is 
my only secret from the editor) and now it becomes 
merely a question of working upon the will power 
of the talented one to break his resclution “not to 
let anybody know who he is!”” The tropical climate 
aids in weakening his power of resistance and finally 
he yields. He makes some splendid patriotic 
speeches, answers questions in the Question Box, 
gives his impressions of foreign lands in the Trav- 
elers’ Club, replies to addresses of welcome and is 
a useful ship citizen—just as I knew he would be. 
_ Although the kestess of the ship is not supposed 
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By MRS. M. LANDON REED 


Inthis amusing and instructive article, 
the ‘Hostess of the Ship’’ describes 
some of the varied social problems 
which have to be faced in providing 
entertainment for a tourist party. 
The infinity of detail under such ctr- 
cumstances 1s staggering and the life 
of the Social Director is a busy one. 


to have any duties on land, she is naturally appealed 
to whenever in sight. While listening to the music 
in the Plaza in Havana an anxious voice calls: 
‘“‘Do please come and tell the street car conductor 
where I want to go! I never saw such a language! 
Is it true you have to say ‘Hagame el favor’ to 
stop a street car? Well, I’m tired of being polite! 
I’ve said ‘Bonjour’ to the elevator man in France, 
‘Adieu’ to the street car conductor in Germany, 
‘Ohyo’ to the rickshaw man in Japan, ‘Aloha’ 
to the waiter in Honolulu, and I’m not going to 
learn any more languages! Besides these Cubans 
ought to be used to Americans by this time and I 
shall just say, ‘stop the car!’ ”’ 

Havana is truly wonderful. Its shops are filled 
with laces, quaint jewelry and “‘pretty things’’ dear 
to the hearts of womankind. And the’ Social 
Director is importuned for easy phrases in Spanish 
to make shopping easy. 

Later on we go to Panama and here along the 
line of the great Canal will be questions of depth 
of water, machinery of gates— and I am reading 
up in the expectation of possibly being able to 
answer. 

Delightful tours in Jamaica, with the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel as headquarters, the romance and 
history of famed Cartagena and Santa Marta are 
all to be studied before we shall arrive at these 
ports where there is so much to see and do. 
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COURTESY OF THE UBITED Fruit co. 


So you see the life of a Social Director is not an 
easy one. It is answer questions all day and study 
almost all night. 

Then of course at Christmas time everybody 
tells the Social Director their secrets and asks her 
to help select a mandarin coat for mother, silk 
shirts for the head of the family, elephants for 
brother’s den, Spanish lace for the girl he left behind 
him, and once an engagement ring for the Belovéd 


‘on board. 


But among the duties one may be expected to 
perform as hostess of a ship, I had never contem- 
plated tucking in for the night one hundred and 
fifty of my family. Yet this happened on one 
occasion. Leaving the ship at Hong-Kong, about 


two hundred of us had gone on a Pearl River steamer e 


to Canton for the day. Everything was interesting, 
from the bobbing baby on its mother’s back in the 
thousands of sampans where they live and die, to 
the novel scenes along the shores. 

After a day’s sight-seeing from the dignity of a 
sedan chair, where according to advice from Eng- 
lish, German and American Consuls we had re- 
pressed any emotions of admiration or amusement 
(such being sometimes misinterpreted by the Can- 
tonese), we returned to our river steamer and 
started for the ship. Towards dark a thick fog 
settled over the river and we learned that we were 
marooned for the night. All the cheerful stories 
we had ever heard of river pirates were promptly 
told and we decided to sit up all night. But as the 
hours passed and the night grew chilly as well as 
damp, arrangements were made for the ladies to 
have cots made up in the dining room. The more 
timid ones were afraid to go to sleep, afraid of the 
dark and afraid pf the Chinamen. But after I 
promised to sit all night and watch for trouble, 
they yielded to the weariness of the day and slept. 
It was a weird sight—rows and rows of white cots 
in the dim light, the silence broken only by the dis- 
mal note of the fog horn, while barefooted Celestials 
crept back and forth from their quarters beyond 
the sleepers. 

But I was not alone, for the British flag was 
draped across the door and as the light beyond 
shone through, it made a great red cross. 

At daylight an energetic gentleman aroused the 
cook and when I went to see what the noise was, I 
was given the best cup of coffee I ever had in my 
life. I drank sitting on the dish-washer’s bamboo 
bench. My night’s vigil had ended. 

Needless to say when we reached our good old 
ship in Victoria Harbor at four Pp. Mm. that day, we 
were welcomed like prodigals with band and flags 
and cheers and the fatted calf which had waited 
sixteen hours. 

One of the pleasing diversions of the Social Direc- 
tor is being interviewed by Japanese reporters. At 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Carroll McComas Francine Larrimore 


A.—In an evening gown of white chiffon, lace, and pink 
roses, Dodo, in “ The Salamander,” says good-bye to Ida 
before she flits away to be married. In a frothy white 
tulle skirt, topped with a white velvet jacket trimmed in 
ermine, Francine Larrimore isa fascinating little bride to-be. 
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H.—Through the 
cunning arts of the 
Salamander, Win- 
ona has procured a 
very good looking 
frock of black and 
white plaid silk 
with three plaited 
flounces of the silk. 


C.—When the 
audience first 
catchesa glimpse of 
Ida’s blond hair she 
is wearing a green 
cloth suit. The 
monkey jacket has 
the high waist line 
marked by a chain. 


D.—Of the true Salamander type is the 
white plaited skirt and white taffeta waist- 
coat striped in bright red worn by Carroll 
McComas when she appears in her true 
colours including the bit of red. 
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Francine 
Larrimore 


we 


Carroll McComas 


Carroll McComas 


E.— Delightfully girlish is 


the rose-coloured Georgette 
crépe frock in which Dodo 
combats the wiles of her 
numerous. admirers. Three 
flounces outlined in narrow 
velvet ribbon dance around 
the ankles, and the bébé 
bodice has a simple finishing 
in a sheer organdie collar. 
The high waist line is marked 
by a velvet ribbon. 


F.—When Dodo is meta- 
morphosed from the Sala- 
mander into a conservative 
married woman, she expres- 
ses the change even in her 
costume by wearing a gown 
cf téte de négre velvet, the 
long pointed tunic bordered in 
silver fox and the bodice very 
short and correspondingly 
smart. There are long sleeves. 
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Pauline Witson 


L.— Modern in spirit, though 
reminiscent of the past in her 
costumes, Pauline Witson 
arouses an interest second only 
to that of the star in “The 
Hawk.” John Wanamaker has 
supplied her with an old-timey 
frock of brown faille, fringed 
with metallic beads and trimmed 
with silver fox. 


M.—Julia Dean wears during 
the most tragic moment.of “ The 
Law of the Land” a purple vel 
vet gown swathed closely around 
the figure, the plain skirt bor- 
M dered in monkey fringe. Over 
this, she wears a cloak in 


H.—Itis a very entic- 
ing bath robe of satin in 
which Mary Glynne 
peeps through the door Merdoch 
in “A Pair of Silk J.—So charmingly is Sybil Carlisle 
Stockings.” attired in a silver cloth jacket and a 

flower bedecked chiffon petticoat 

I.—-When Caroline that she is equal to any adventure. 
Bayley is aroused from 


Julia Dean her slumbers, she slips K.—Ann Murdoch’s little skirt with which shades of purple are clev- 

G.—Julia Dean in “ The Law of the Land” appearsin into a fetching bit of its saucy pockets is being copied by erly blended and which is gen- 

nme velvet gown admirably set off by the brown femininity in chiffon all the girls who have seen “ The Julia Dean erously collared and cuffed in 
velvet cloak and fox furs. embroidered in silver. Beautiful Adventure.” fox. 
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Eileen 
Molyneux 


one 


Ruth Chatterton 


Ruth Chatterton’s frocks in “Daddy Long- 
Legs” are as girlish and charming as her 
sprite-like self. ‘The little evening gowns 
could be copied as admirable dancing frocks, 
dressy and yet simple. The foundation of this 
model is of satin, one of the new satins with a 
high lustre. Over this is hung the tunic spar- 
kling with pearls and rhinestones. And the 
same scintillating fabric is draped to form the 
corsage and real sleeves reaching the elbow. 


Another clever dancing frock is worn by Eileen 
Molyneux in “Dancing Around” at the Winter 
Garden. It is one of those deliciously filmy 
confections which appear to be too ethereal for 
earthly use, but which in reality withstand the 


Alice Dovey 


strenuosity of dancing remarkably well. Of When Alice Dovey dances on to the scene in 
white net, the little blue and yellow beaded “Papa’s Darling” she is wearing a frock of 
flowers lend effective touches of colour to the old-timey flowered silk, the scallops outlined 
flounces and corsage which beaded straps hold. __ in tulle ruchings and the pointed bodice of 


apple green satin edged with rhinestones. 
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Ruth Chatterton 


One thinks of the stately minuet or its modern 
successor, the furlana, when you see the even- 
ing frock worn by Lily Cahill in “Under Cover.” 
There is the spirit of dignity, rather than that of 
romp, in the long lines of the white satin tunic, 
and the effect of these fong lines is accentuated 
by the folds of white tulle which suggest the 
draping of a Grecian mantle and masquerade 
as sleeves. Pearl motifs serve as a girdle. 


Veiled in tulle is the first thought when Ruth 
Chatterton appears in this evening gown in 
“Daddy Long-Legs.” But a closer inspection 
betrays the satin skirt which falls in generous 
folds from the waist. There is, likewise, a 
satin foundation to the corsage which is liber- 
ally swathed in tulle, the sleeves consisting en- 
tirely of the tulle clouds. A large cabbage rose 
blooms directly: in the front, lending colour. 


Dancing Frocks Worn on.the Stage 
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Christmas Suggestions for Women 
Buy your gifts through Harper’s Bazar 


There is no extra charge for this service 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 139 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 


From Franklin 
Simon & Co. 


From Franklin 
$1.00 per box. Three & C 


tmon 0. 


From sheer linen handker- 25 cents 
Walpole chiefs, hand em- each. Ma- 
Bros., Inc. broidered and at- deria hand- 
tractively boxed. kerchiefs 
$7.50 perdozen. Practicability is expressed , 4 appear in 
in a gift of Maderia tea napkins showing y ; a charm- 


exquisite workmanship. 
From McGibbon 
& Co. 


$27.50. Embroidered 
linen luncheon set of 
one dozen plate doil- 
ies, one dozen tum- 
bler doilies and a 27 
inch centerpiece. 


\ 
From V. Darsy. 
$5.00. To accompany 
the handkerchief case, $5.75 
there is an embroid- ‘From Lord & Taylor. 
ered handkerchief 50 cents. An English hand- A 


sheer linen. 


$9.00 per ozen. 
Children's, or glove hand- 
kerchiefs, women’s and 
men’s handkerchiefs with 
colored initials and borders 


with monogram. 
at 44 i 
Maison de Blanc. 
$3.75, $4.50, and 


$8.00. 
boudoir pillow, 12 x 16 
ches, has a cover of elabo- 
rate Italian drawn work and is 
borderd with fine lace. 


From Walpole Bros., Inc. 


$7.00 per dozen. Hand em- 
broidered cocktail napkins just 
7 inches in size, 


From Gebriider Mosse. 


From Fronklin 
Simon & Co. 
25 cents. This little 
glove handkerchief of 
sheer linen has a border 
of rose, blue or lavender. 


$6.50 


$5.00 per dozen. 
$5.75 per dozen. 

‘ $6.so per dozen. 
$6.50 per dozen. 


Dusters in sateen, kitchen, 
glass and silver towels in 
linen twills, each distin- 

guished by the embroidered 
design. 


From John Wana 
ker 


maker. 

$1.00, $1.00 and 
cents. French 
andkerchief with embroid- 

ered knots, men’s with coloure 


: From McGibbon & Co. 
blocks, and with initials 


54.50. Braided in soft 

dull colouring on tan 

linen is this Belgian 
library table scarf. 


From Gebrider Mosse. 
$2.25. Guest towel exquisitely embroidered. 


From Gebriider Mosse. From Gebruder Mosse. 

From Franklin Simon & Co. $4.50. Filet is combined with embroidery in this guest towel. $s.00 up. Serviette set consisting of tray cloth with napkin 

gs cents the box. A box of ‘six shamrock handkerchiefs have Guest towels may be bought for less money, the price depending to match for the guests’s breakfast tray. rice varies according 
each an embroidered initial. upon the handwork. Estimates for monograms furnished. | to the handwork, the different styles of embroidery being used. 
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Christmas Suggestions for 
Buy your gifts through Harper’s Baume 


Women 


There ts no extra charge for this.:service 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, New York. 


From Lord & Taylor 
$3.50. Desk set of rose 
or old blue brocade. 


7 From Lord & Taylor. 
$2.00. This ready to use pillow is covered 
with figured French linen in Poiret design. 


$4.50. Letter file for 
the boudoir in blue or 7 
gose brocade trimmed 


with gold braid. From John Wanamaker. 


Fr 
Inc. 
$2.50. Red case containing ten ab- 
sorbent cotton sponges which when placed in 
water expand to the size of a face cloth. 


ty-box lined with moire, 
is shaped — a horse- 


m Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 
$2.7 "Ss. 50. Siiver needle 


} 


, From Grande Maison de Blanc. 
$7.50. Embroidered linen sewing-box completely fitted. 


From Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 
$8.75 ta $10.50. English menu and plate card- nebdere. Hunting 
$10.50; birds or $8.75 

fox or dog’ s head, $9.75 


From Best & Co. From Ovingion Brothers’ Co, 
$7.50. Imported French gilt $5.00. To protect the mahogany 
frame decorated with pastel from hot dishes is a_ beautifully 

coloured silk flowers. wrought trivet of Sheffield plate. 


$3. From John Wanamaker. 
Black and white electric candle shade. 


from Gimbel Brothers. 
$10.75. Roger & Gallet’s new bouquet 
extract in an artistic novel-shaped bottle. 


From Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 


$18.50. Automobile vase in 

crystal engraved glass with 

St. -Christopher plaque in 
enamel. 


Irom Franklin Simon & Co, 


14.50. Opera glasses 
are an unusual feature the Pohlson Gift Shop. 


pourri, a favourite with 
= From James McCutcheon & Co. the lovers of old-fashioned gardens. 
or purple. 75 cents. Telephone index 


ad to hang over the mouth- — 
piece of a telephone. Mounted 
in brocade and trimmed with 
gold lace. 


From Metcatf Co. 
$3.75. Gilded metal heart 
knitting or crochet needle 
protector mounted on 
white elastic to allow for 
holding any size needles. 


From Best & Co. 
$30.00. Doll telephone 
cosey to hide the unsight- 
ly, but useful telephone. 


-brocade and iace, 
trimmings, and filled with 
rose scented potpourri. 


From Lord & Taylor. 

$3.95 . Very complete is this vanity case of blue, 

black, or green morocco, moire lined. In addition 

to its wee boxes and flasks of gilt, it contains a 
coin purse, button hook and nail file. 


From Arthur S. Vernay. 


ath I which comes in two sizes. ' $10.00. Oriental Lowestoft cup and 
An English device whereby the saucer. Mahogany stand in the late From the Austro-Hungarian Co. From The Russsan Antique Shop. 
needle is threaded quickly, for the eighteenth century design, $1.75. $1.00. A whift of springtime $a. soperpair. Peasant heart-shaped candle- 
glass magnifies the needle eye. ther cups and saucers, $5.00 each. is contained in a miniature stick of beaten copper that is supposed to 
ttle of real oil of violets. .bring luck to its bearer. 
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through Harper’s Bazar 
There is no extra charge for this service 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 


From John Wanamaker. 


$16.50. Tray alone $5.00. 
Invalid tray and desk 
combination in white 
enamel. Tray may be 
bought separately. 


From 
Hampton 
From The One Dollar Shop. Shops. . : 4 
$10.00. Artistic and practical for 2 
the country house isthe cubist door $17.00. Mahogany sewing table. From Joseph P. McHugh & Co. 


stop of solid brass. $5.00 and $2.50. Tipperary 
cage in willow with painted 
silhouette bird and Liffey wil- 
low crane from which the cage 
is hanging. 


From Theodore B. 
Starr, Inc. 


Christmas Suggestions for Women 


$5.75 $3.75 
— From Rich & Fisher. 


Tube glass vase for 40 
cents, in amber for 50 
cents and in green for 
65 cents. Hand-deco- 
rated medicine bottles 
and sponge bowl for 
the bath room. 


$2.75. Silver biscuit 


attached to plate. 


$17.50. 


From Hamblin & Russell Mfg. Co. 
75 cents. Bread may be sliced in 
uniform thickness and as thin as 
desired in this gem bread slicer. 


From Hampion Shops. 

a, $27.00. Porcelain boudoir 

lamp with electric attach- 
ments. 


From Joseph P. McHugh & Co. 
$20.00. The John Barry tea wagon in $3 
co 


willow which can be carried by the:handle 


From Mark Cross. 
$7.00. Folding wooden auto- 
mobile stool in leather case. 


From Au Panter Fleuri. From The Rus- 
$6.00. Painted curtain knobs with flowers sian Antique 
in natural colours on cream background. Shop. 


$3.50. Old Col- 

onial door-knock- 

er of solid cast 
brass. 


From The Russian Antique Shop. 
$1.00. One-quarter pound of Russian 
Caravan tea comes in this brass caddy. 


From Lord & Taylor. 
Sppe- An English design 
of ye olden days appears 
on this quaint candle stick 
of the popular painted tin. 


From Minnet & Co From Mayfair, Inc. } From Mayfair, Inc. : 
$9.50 and $11.00. Willow stand, natural or stained, for $6.50. Painted wooden hearth set with gold stencil or $3.50. Reversible glass $2.75 and 
flower _ oral decoration. candlestick and vase. asket 
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From J. Maurad Co. 
White enameled, brass 


bird-cage decorated with rose 
coloured festoons and blue 
2 w-knots in relief. 


From Stern Bros. 


.95. From Belgium 
mes this artistic pottery 


as well as rolled. candle stick in the shape 


of an old lantern. 


From Minnet & Co. 


$3.25. Willow hanging 
either natural or stained. 
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Christmas Suggestions 


ues From B. Altman & Co. 
$4.25. This is a very complete sewing box of 


cross seal leather with satin lining. 


From B. Aliman & Co. 
$2.75. The woman who 
traveis will welcome 
this little ironing board 
with its padded cover 

and cretonne case. 


sories. 


From Lord & Taylor 
$5.00. Handsome bag of chif- 
$14.00. Hanging pin cushion of pale blue 
Satin covered with real lace and embroidery. 


top with rose silk 
fringe and sealskin. 


23.00. ag of 
cloth of gold par- 
y covered 
From Stern Bros. 

.95. This very_ fine 
dark brown pin seal bag 
is fitted with a mirror 
and a on a 


_. From B. Aliman & Co. 
$5.00. Silken flowers; gold laces 
and dainty tinted silk compose an 


elaborate open bag. From Mark Cross. 


$1100. An unusually beau- 
tiful bag of pin seal. 


From Crouch & Fitzgerald. 
A roomy leather bag beautifully 
lined and fitted. 


From Lord & Taylor. 
$1.50. Ina party bag of soft coloured silk 
lined with witite and trimmed with flowers. 


From Emil Forquignon 

37.50 to $10.00. Man's traveling manicure set 

mounted in ebony and arranged in a calfskin case. 

The set includes two kinds of scissors, file, scraper, 
razor, and ebony box for soap or pumice stone. 


From Crouch & Fitzgerald . . 
$5.50. A handsome striped velvet 
bag lined with moire has a little 
. inside bag fastened on a chain 

$12.75. Bag of biscuit-coloured satin which is proof against forgetting. 


trimmed with flounces of black maline, The bag is exceedingly stylish in 
edged in jet fringe. shape and withal practical. 
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Buy your gifts through Harper’ s 
There is no extra charge for this service 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York, New York City 


From Franklin Simon®’Co. 
$4.50. What every wom- 
an wants is a vanity case 
of fine black leather and 
itted with dainty acces- 


from The Austro-Hun- 
garia 
$1.00. Th 


low and peachbloom and 
are perfumed. 


tor 


$12.75. Bag of midnight 

blue satin with gold cords 

and gold tassels. Two 

flounces of brown maline 

are edged and beaded in 
old gold. 


From Stern Bros. 
$5.00. A Gladstone hand-bag 
of pin seal makes a novel and 


attractive gift. 


not crush. 


$13.75. Bagof heavy white faille 
trimmed om two flounces of 
maline edged in monkey fur— 
one white and one black. A row of 
small jet beads heads the maline. 


perfumed and will 


omen 


Bazar 


_ From Gimbel Bros 
$10.00. Stationery set mounted in 
leather and comprising calendar. 
paper cutter, scissors, knife, pen. 
pencil, also paper compartments 


From V. Darsy 
$3.00. A new sachet in bag shape 
fashioned from pale silk brocade 


and scented with Darsy’s bouquet. 


rose, carnation, or violet sachet 
powder. 


$30.00. Bag of cloth of silver, 

trimmed with Japanese em- 

broidery and tinted bead 

fringe. Strings of fringed 
black taffeta. 


$16.25. Bag of shot blue taffe- 

ta, cut in two scalloped ruffles 

edged with tiny French roses. 

Lower part of bag is of cloth of 

gold ending in a gold tassel. The 

strings are of black velvet 
ribbons. 


~ 
= $17.00. Bag of tan 
and rose shot satin 
4 having a lower part 
ending in a gold tas- j 
oii: sel and edged at the 
4 
5 % 
‘ 
2 
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Hungarian Co. 3 
4 $2.00. The “ Rose - 
de Danse’”’ flat and 
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Women 


Bazar 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 


From Franklin Simon & Co. 


$1.65. Silver shoe buckles 
paved with rhinestones. 


From Varga 


$45.00 Set in a ring of enamel 
sy large lustrous Japanese pearl. 


From Tecla. 
Twice this size is a Tecla 


$225.00 
sapphire diamond pin. 


From Tecla. 


$225.00. Genuine diamonds 


surround a Tecla emerald ina 
gold ring. 


» 


From Elijah P. 
Rapelye, Inc. 
$95.00. The combi- 
nation of ruby, sap- 
phire and diamond 
makes this * ‘triple al- ; 


liance”’ ring very 
desirable. 


From Tecila. From Franklin 


$150.00. A Teclasapphire Simon & Co. 
surrounded by genuine $8.50. Quaint 
diamonds make this ring casque comb t 


most attractive. 


From Varga. 
$6s.00. Of rare beauty and work- 
manship is a platinum ring set 
with a Japanese pearl and four 

iamonds on each side. 


From Elijah P. Rapelvye, Inc. 
$95.00. Exquisitely dainty is 


this carved crystal ring set in 
platinum with onyx and 
iamonds, 


From Franklin 
Stmon & Co. 
50. Dain: yand 
“pretty is silver neck- 
ace with its pendant of 
rhinestones circled with 
lack enamel. 


with lavender beads. 


From B. Aliman & Co. 
$3.75 Slender, grace- 
ful, sterling silver bud 

vase, 8 inches high. From Theodore B. Starr. 
$16.00 to $24.00. Combination Pane and candle holder 
in solid silver. Comes in two styles and three sizes, $10.50. 
Silver perfume burner and deodorizer in two styles. 
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$65.00. 


$20.50. 


From Elijah P. Rapelye. 
This enamel watch with its 
enamel and platinum sautoir is_ the 
last word in = for fastidious 


omen, 


From Elijah Rapelye, Inc. 
Brooch, gold pierced l 
and platinum leaves with diamond at 
top and pearl centre. 


scrolls 


m Tecla. 


Fro 
$95.00. Thisstring of Tecla pearls is perfectly matched 


in colour and size. The clasp is of diamonds. 


$5.50. 


From Lord & Taylor. 
$1.00. Extraordinarily goodvalue 
is this sterling silver necklace 


From B. Aliman & Co. 
Rhinestone and enamel give char- 
acter toa sterling bow knot pin. 


From Franklin Simon & Co. 


$2.25. Asilver pin havin 
sign in rhinestones and 


a bow knot de- 


lack enamel. 


om Varga. 


$18.00 Necklace, $8.00 Sy "The Varga 


collarette is of enamel on silver in any colour 


desired, with the centre bar set with col- 
oured stones to match the enamel. 


Rapelye, Inc. 


$48.00. 7s very attractive bar pin of 


oid set with sapphires and pearls. 
60 


From Elijah P. 


From Franklin 


cked_ rhine- 


stone set comb. 


From — Gift Shop. 


$3.50. 


From Udall & Ballou. 


Diamond mounted, black 
- lorgnette or eyeglass cord, 


From Franklin 


$1.50. Another new 
hair pin set with 
rhinestones is dome- 


$2.25. 
spangled 


vies of Sheffield plate. 


$1. 
vand shell hairpin. 


From B. Altman & Co. 
Perfumed sandalwood 
sticks support a fanof delicate 
silk. These fans vary 
in shape and design. 


From The Tiffany Studios. 
$14.00. The flowerhasa 
heavy _bronze base hold- 
ing a Favrile Glass tube. 


From Franklin 


AC 


i 
shaped. 
* 
\ 
& 
q 4 8 
| bag with silk lining, 
| mounted on a German 
silver top. ie 
« 
I 
From Ovington Bros. Co. 
$7.00. Height 15% inch- 
es. $2.50. Height 1: 4 


Christmas Suggestions for Women 
Buy your gifts through Harper’ 


There is no extra charge for thts service 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 


From V. Darsy. From V. Darsy. «4 
. $5.00. A yellow brocade hand- $2.00. A French print decorates <= 
made handkerchief case, scented this pale blue brocade sachet hes 
with any of the famous Darsy exhaling any one of the. Darsy ; 
perfumes and decorated with perfumes. 


brown and yellow flowers. 


From Henry Maillard. 


$1.00. _A dinner favour consisting of a gilt-encased cake 


of chccolate supporting a brocaded vanity case. 


From Best & Co. 
$7.00. Imported silk cushion 
decorated with gold lace and 
silk flowers. 


From James McCuti- - 
cheon & Co. 


s50and 65 cents. Plain 

brocade or lace- 

trimmed Dorin pow- 
der boxes. 


From V. Darsy. 
$5.00. The doilies ma 
be kept fresh and clean nd 
this pale blue satin case 

ribbon and flower 
trimming. 


From Lord & Taylor, 


$13.75. A week-end bag of brocaded silk is 

lined with rubber, aud completely fitted with 

ivory - tone brushes. boxes, and a rubber 
spong? bag. 


From Henry Maillard. 
$2.75. A delightful bridge or dinner favour is 
a French cabas of old bronze lined with rose 

satin and filled with chocolates. 


From Best & Co. 
$1.50. A dear little basket decked 
with lace and flowers to hold the 
stick pins. 


From James McCutcheon & Co. 
$2.00. Tapestry pin tray with drawer for 
air pins. 

From Gimbel Brus. 

$3.75. Fancy brocade and lace- 

From L. P. Hollander & Co, trimmed powder box with glass . , 

$12.00. A gift that will be container and puff. From John Wanamaker. 

ap reciated by a man is this $5.00. Tapestry work box to 

hall set of Morocco, contain- be used on top of the sewing 
ing a hat pillow, hat brush,. table. 

clothes brush, shoe brush, hair 

brush, scissors and shoe horn. 


From John Weils. 


$55.00. Sterling silver jewel box, 
repoussed border and plain center. 


From Mayfair, Inc. 


From John Wanamaker & Co. 


hese si 
brocaded Pullman sli 
wh 


$5.00. Perforated, i 
tin waste basbet age $2.25. Tapestry box with three 
bine spools for lingerie ribbons. $18.00. Nattier blue velvet and satin pin — 


cushion trimmed _ with silver lace and 


tion of any colour. : 
y roses in shades of pink. 


caded case 


John Wanamaker. 


$3.00. Stationery 

stand of cross bar 

dimity embroidered 
in colours. 


From John Wanamaker 
$9.00. Waste paper basket From John Wanamaker. 
in cross bar dimity with em- $3.00. Oddsand ehds box of cross- From John Wanamarer. 


broidered design. bar dimity embroidered in colour. _ $3.00. Square box in cross-barred dimity em- 
broidered in any desired colours. 


From John Wanamaker. 


1.50. Note-book covered with 
dimity embroidered. 
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Christmas 


Suggestions for Women 


ontts throwgh Harper’s Bazar 
There is no extra charge for this service 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 


y 


From S. Wyler. 


From Haviland & Co. 


ecuted Dutch silver al- $1.50. Flemish glass bonbon dish, smoke 
mond dishes. colour with deep blue decoration. 


From S. Wyler. 


$25.00 per p paip~—Duten silver 
From The Tiffany Studios. almond dishe§ are tfaborately 
2.00. Beautifully artistic is the colour - designed y 
of dull gold on a matted green sur- 
ae face in this comport. 


M From Haviland & Co. 
$5.0 A green, bronze, hand-modeled candlestick 
ith, ‘a wala coloured aurene glass ag in which 

is an electric light bul 


From The Tiffany Studios. from & Barion. 

$7.00 

Lovers ot the art of colour will delight in these card trays which give the effect omar silver. fitting in a at 
of dull green bronze. 


From Udall & Ballou. 
$3v.00. Individual sterling silver 
coffee percolator with extinguisher. 


From The Russian tigi Shop. 


sreek design. 


From T ore B. Starr, Inc. From Franklin Simon 
$14.00. plated toas rack with alumi- 
: num plate for fetaining the heat. ; .00. id go thim- 
From the Meriden Co. - bie with etched design. 


$s. 50. Abit of old time elegance From Udall & Ballou. 


in a crystal and silver vase. 
a $13.50. Individual sterling silver egg boiler 
with freceptacle made to hold sufficient 
alcohol to boil an egg. 


From heodore Starr, Inc. 
$26.2 Dorin powder box with 
rare battery to use in the dark. 
Made of silver gilt with enamel top. 


From Reed & Barton. 
Ss. Reminescent of 
Colonial days is_ this 


From Theodore B. Starr, inc. 
$18.00. Siren and boat-call 


whistle in silver. From The Russian Antique Shop. From Sun Dial Shop. pewter water jug. 
$ B $6.50. Electric candle in blue 
ee from Udall & Ballou. decorated tin or tole candle- 
tinguisher. $21.00. Combination cream pitcher and stick for the country 


sugar tray in sterling silver. home. 


From Chatillon Company, Inc. 


$35.00. The hostess will be captivated with 
this ng 


ke 
From Reed & Barton. From Crichton Bros. 
$8.25. Two compartments combine to An original 1830 porringer. 
form an entree dish of silver. 


hots From The Meriden Co. From Reed & Barton. From Reed & Barton. 
agli $9.50. A bonbon dish of sterling silver $15. Pleasing in its simple $10 
oo. 50. Acombination dish of sterling silver 
aoe -- oj ich border and wicker handle, the lines this new comport of* ster- — has a low crystal basin for sliced lemon while From Mary Elizabeth 
effect of lightness and daintiness. ling silver will be welcomed by the projecting filigree tray provides a recepta- : 
the hostess. cle for loaf sugar. $5.00, Adorned with a large rib- 


bon bow this quaint basket con- 
tains three pounds of bonbons. 
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Christmas 
Buy your 


There ts no 


Suggestions 
through Harper’s 


extra charge for this service 


From Mark Cross. 
$24.00. Thecigarette 
magazine on the left 
when closed. 


From Mark Cross. 

At $24.00 is a handsome cigarette mag- 

azine of pin morocco which foids intoa 

flat leather box. And for $2.50 a pocket 
flask, which fits into a suede pocket. 


From Elijah P.. Rapelye, Inc. From Mark Cross. 
$80.00 Thin octagonal shaped 
watch in an 18 carat gold case. 


$3.50. A cigarette case of 
nickel and leather lamb lined. 


From Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 
$5.00. A rotary measure is combin 
with a pencil in a watch chain charm. 


From B. Altman & Co. 
$4.00. Never pull this 
dog s tail unless you want 
his head to fly back and 
a flame appear to light 

your cigar. 


From 
Elijah P. Rape!ye, Inc. 
$5.25. 


Scarf pin. 

From Chatillon Co. Inc. 
$1.25. A silver deposit on bronze 
match safe will put its owner out of 
the **matchless” class 


for 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 


From Theodore 
B. Starr, Inc. 


$5.00. Com- 
pass, neil and 
paper-knife. 


Men 


Bazar 


From 

Theodore B. Starr. 

_$8.00. For measur- 

_ ing maps there is this 

instrument divided in- 
. ———= to nautical and static 

miles, centimeters and kilometers. 


compas3 are 
From Varga. two folding 


Set in_plat- coat hangers d case. 


$45.00. 


inum, a diamond — in a leather 
ports the perfectly 

Japanese 
pearl. 


case. 
rounded 


in these unusual 
tobacco jars of 
pottery. 


From The American Thermos Bottle Co. . 
$9.50. Nickel finished thermos carafe so con- 
structed that when tilted the bottle does not 

become detached from the stand. 


From Chatillon Co., Inc. 
$4.25. Silver cocktail spoon whose handle forms 
a cup to measure the ingredients for the drinks. 


From Reed & Barton. 

$3.00. Thisfinegrain 

leather twine box with 

its silver filigree top is 

an attractive and use- 

ful addition to the 
desk | 


A new and novel ash-tray. 


From The Russian An- 
tique Sho 
$2.50 per pair. From Hol- 
land come these wrought 
iron candlesticks. 


» 


Ovington Brothers 

$1.00. he coat 

hanger pictured 

above is here shown 
open. 


From Chatillon Co.,Inc. 
$2.50. A man’s bronze 
jewel case, suede lined, 
has a silver lizard on 
the lid and is conveni- 
ently arranged inside. 


From A. A. Vantine & Co. 

$1.00. Chinese bath slip- 

pers of fibre are supstanti- 

ally woven in Oriental 
design. 


From Joseph P. McHugh & Co. 
$7.00. An exquisite bit of English pot- 
tery—a Ruskin rose jar in Chinese yel- 

low with jade green decoration. 


From 
Chatillon Co., Inc. 
75 cents. 'A bronze 
paper knife showing 
a conventional de- 
sign in silver deposit 
is a useful gift. 


: From Theodore B. Starr 
$4.75. The cigar box and the bottle of beer 
may be opened by the same clever device. 


‘ From Franklin 


Oo. 
$2.95. Of unusual! 
good value is a bill 

older of pin seal 


From $2.50 to $12.00 are scarfs of Shetland and Angora wool. | ; 
At $20.00 is a pigskin dressing-case fitted with ebony backed brushes and an entire shavin 


Additional gifts for men are shown by the Observer, pages 68 and 69. 63 


From Pohlson Gift See 
$1.50. The traveler should 
have the brush and comb 
in silk-covered, rubber- 


FromT heodoreB.Starr. 
5.00. 
inches may 
be ruled off 
and noted 
by pencil 
with this 
silver 
charm, 


From Brooks Brothers: 


outfit. 
At $6.50 there is a copper cigar lighter with alcohol lamp, and at $3.50 an English key case of pigskin. 


From Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 
$5.75. The paper knife and 
the pen knife 


watch chain. 


From the Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
$10.00. Gillette set comprising badger hair shaving 
brush, stick of Gillette shaving soap in holder, two 
metal blade boxes with 12 double-edged blades, and 
Gillette razor, all gold plated and contained in morocco 

leather case. Silver plated fittings cost $6.50. 


From Udall & Ballou. 
$25.00. No fear of the contents be- 
ing sampled from vhis sterling sil- 

ver mounted, locked decanter. 


Six 


From Udall & Ballou. 
$22.00. The collapsible cup fits into the 
side of this sterling silver flask. 


a 
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From 
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Suggest 


Buy your gifts through 


Ther? .ts ide charge for 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 


hristmas 


From the Eastman Kodak 
any. 
$17.50. There are many 
ways in which the new 
Autographic Kodak adds 
value to your negative— 
any memorandum desired 
may be writtenin the mar- 
gin of each negative when 
the exposure is made. 


At Sg and $28 sets of briar pipes come in a solid oak Fy 5)», 
At $12 a rigarette holder of amber is mounted 
At 2.00—a complete shaving stand and 


in 
mirror are nickel mounted. 


from Theodore B 
Starr, Inc. 
$19.00. Solid silver 
shaving set with 
brush, shaving 
holder, 


and razors 


From 
W rite-it-down-and-go-to- 
sleep leather .mounted memoran- 


From Mark Cross Company. 


$23.00. Elaborate in its sim- 
plicity is a cigarette magazine 
of morocco or patent leather 
mounted on wood, the cleverly 
planned wooden box with its 
tiers of cigarettes revolves in 
opening and closing. 


4.00. 


From Ovingion Bros.Company. 

$1.50. Tothe admirer of the 

sport of kings,” this little 

jockey with his horse-shoe 

and hiscleverly concealed 

whisk broom for utility will be 
a delight 


dum 


From B. Aliman & Co. 
$3.50. To keep aeeeeneents and be on 
time are the missions of this combina- 
tion brass clock and olncandu m pad, 


From Dreicer & Co. 


$5.00. Yellowchased gold cigarette case with folding 
lid held by aspring surmounted by a cabochon ruby. 
Holds sixteen cigarettes. 


From Udall & Ballou. From, Mark Cross. 


$30.00. Sterling silver cigarette $4.75. Round cornered 
box with groove into which ciga- jewel-box of long grain 
morocco. 


rette drops when pressed by the 


Aliman & Co. $5.75. $7.25. 


From B. 


$82.00. Leather case for cock- 
tail shaker shown at the right. 


From Knox. 
$2.00. One button gray buck- 
skin morning gloves. 


Altman & Co. 


From 6. 
Fitting compactly in a 
new cocktail 


$12.00. 
leather case are a 
shaker and crystal bottle. 


From Mark Cross. 
Flexible bill fold of pin seal 


From Slsebh P. McHugh & Co. 
$7. table lamp in willow 


From Minnet = Co. 
$6.75. 
with silver or silver gilt corners. 


$10.50. Willow lamp, natural or 
stained, with shade lined in silk. h electric attachment. 
Additional gifts for men are shown by the nie. pages 08 and 69. 64 


service 


Brooks Brothers. 


Mayfair, Inc. 


ad with electric light to be 
placed beside the bed for night use. 
Inred, blue, green orpurple leather. 


From Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 


$4.25 and $0.50. | 
endar in silver with r 


From Theodore B. Starr, inc. 


Ink stand in silver 


$4 
with, top arranged to hold pen or pencil. 
Comes in three sizes. 


for Men 


Bazar 


From theRussian A ntiqueShop. 

$3.50. Of hammered brass is 

a Russian stein banded with 
copper and silver lined. 


From Reed and Barton. 
Ina black grain leather 
‘iene holder i is a silver han- 
dled whisk broom. 


$4.50 
an 


From the Tiffany Studios 
$35.00. This desk lamp is of bronze 
with incised lines of ton 
inlay of abalone shell. T 
of etched metal interlined cD glass. 
The lamp inlay is 


From B. Starr, 
$17.00. Whistle, com- 
pass, and red, black and 
blue pencils all in silver. 


From Mark Cross. 
$1.75. Ahandsomecross grain 
leather — case with silver 

“tasps. 


From Theodore B, Starr, Inc. 
Wristlet golf scorer with 


$3.50. 
bracelet and silver pencil. 


Up-to-date cal- 
ed leather 


lines to 
mark off the dates. 


krom Wheodore B. Starr, Inc. 
The high ball glass rests on a 4 


$8.75. 
silver tray to which is attached the 


matchholder. 


From Au Panier Fleuri. 
$8.50 and $10.00. Folding ceuealianer table made to pack 
in a trunk and intended for steamer chair use. 


. 
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Christmas. Suggestions 
Buy your gifts through Harper’s Bazar 


There ts no extra charge for this service 


Address Jane larvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 


From The Kathodion Bronze Works. From Brooks Bros. 
$s.00. ‘‘Admiration” is the name of these $1.50. Tobacco pouca of sil 


oo0ok ends. Twolovely bronze ladies who refuse for the college. _ made in 
tO meet each other hold your books in place. the colors of his alm 


From The Katho- 
dion Bronze Works. 
$6.00. These big jolly-looking bears are 
warranted not to growl when doing duty 


on your library table. 


From Franklin Simon & Co. 
$5.95. Military brushes of turtle 
ebony have each a silver insert. 


From Havilang 
& 


$12.00. ¢ inatic tri 
From The Tiffaay Siudios. Green bronze combination electric 


candlestick with green. aurene gl had d 
00. glass shade, an 
From Theodore B. ~ esk set comprising a letter rack, ink well, 
Starr, Inc. over glass. The Stamp box and pen brush. 


$7.00. Limousine — 


match-holder and 
ash-receiver. 


base supports 
bronze flower 
vases containing 
glass tubes. 


From 1 heodore Starr, 4c. 
$5-75. Combination paper knife and red, black and blue pencils. 


From Stern Bros. 
$6.75. Ona base ot black crystal isasolid 
brassinkstand and calendar with a conven- 
lent support at “ back for a tablet or 

etters. 


from Theodore 
B. Starr, Inc. 
~ $12.50. Nest of four 
silver ash-trays and 
match-box. 


From 1 heodore B. Starr, Inc. 
$8.00. Sterling silver shaving 
hru ti 


h agd stick. 


From A.G.s palding & Pros. 


$12.00. White canvas, russet, leather From Hampton Snops. 
trimmed golf bags containing an 7.00. Cigar stand in 
inner or Sunday bag. mahogany and brass 


_ from Elijah P. Rapeiye, Inc. 
.50. . links if they are as good looking as these, 


which areof gold and 
engine turned. 


} from Gimbel Bros. From Minnet & Co 
$10.00. Soft leather case containing pajamas $30.00. Old Colony wil- 
and flexible leather slippers. low chair, natural or 


From L. E. Waterman Co. 
$0.25. Waterman fountain pen 
set consisting of leather case, $2.50, 
traveler’s filler, 50 cents. pen $5.00 
(or any desired price), clip $1.00, 
pen cleaner, 15 cents, and joint 

opener 10 cents. 


stained, spring seat, plain 
or in cretonne upholstery. 


A.G. Spalding & Bros. 
$15.00. Tennis bag of grained cowhide, made to hold 
two tennis racquets, 12 balls and a tennis outfit fora 

man or woman. 


Enamel and gold cigarette box. 


From Chatilion = Co., Inc. 
From Theodore B. 1.50. Of leatherette is this 
Starr, Inc. telephone index. 

$21.00 and$24.50, 

Sterling silver 
paper-weight, 
chequecutter,and 
ruler with inch 
and metric meas- 
urements. Two 
sizes, 8 and 10 

inches. 


From Hampton 
Shops 


$3.00. Mahogany 


pen holder. — 


Additional gifts for men are shown by The Observer, pages 68 and 60. 65 
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Christmas Suggestions for Young and Old 


Buy your 


gifts 


There is no extra 


Parper’s Bazar 


charge for this service 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 


From Henry Maillard 
$6.50. When in doubt send candy—a Louis 
Quinze basket of Maillard’s delicious sweets. 


From A. A. Vaniine & Co. 


$1.25. Gay oriental ribbons tie up a 

Japanese box with three compartments, 

containing spiced nuts, assorted fruits 
and chocolates. 


From Henry 

ge hats, 

hats,”’ but all 

filled with sweets. 


From A. A. Vantine & Co. 


$2.00. A gift withina gift is a work basket 
con four baskets of oriental sweets. 


From S. Wyler. 


$15.00. A relic of the olden days is an 
elaborate Dutch silver tea strainer. 


Bazar, December, 1914 


From Dean 


$3.00 per dozen. Containing a surprise for 
each dinner guest are elaborate crackers 
tri 


rimmed with holly and snowballs. 


From Heath Co. 


$7.00. Athing of beauty 

even after the bonbons 

are gone is a crystal bowl 

with lace and crystal 

cover holding two pounds 
of candy. 


From Metcalf Co. 
$7.00. Child's shoe“ totem.’” White, 
painted wooden tub with handle, 
ined with blue linen. Larger size 
for women's shoes, with any desi 
and appropriate decorations, and 
lined in any colours costs $10.00. 


From Dean 


Delicious rich dark 
fruit cakes in gay 
Yuletide dress are 
$8.00 for a cake 10 
inches in diameter; 
$10.50, 11 inches in 
diameter; $12.75, 12 
inches in diameter. 


From Mayfair, Inc. 


$18.00. Jack Horner 

ie made of imitation 

olly trimmed with 
bows of red ribbon and 
long loops to which a 
favour is attached. 
an be hung on the 
wall or placed ona table. 


From Mitteldorfer Sirauss Studio. 


00. Noah’s Ark, French pottery, porridge pate 


$1. 
Many a little appetite has been tempted by 
familiar animal decorations. 
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From Theodore B. Seare. Inc. 
$4.50, and $5.50. Silver mounted flower 


holders which come in two sizes. 


From Dean From John Wanamaker. 
$1.25. Holly berries and scarlet $8.50. New kind of Christmas tree made 
ribbons trim a box of delicious of natural box wood, prepared to make 

bonbons and chocolates. it less inflammable. 


From B. Aliman & Co. 


$2.25. New, novel, and 
artistic, is this cretonne- 
covered flower vase 
with gilded intcrior. 


From Udall & Ballou. 


$11.00. Blue enamel 
table set for the | 


pusher. 


From Huyler. 


$13.50. This Yuletide 
basket hides a Flemish 


ctystal basin containing 
3%4 pounds of Huyler’s 
bonbo 


From James McCutcheon &Co. 


75 cents. Talcum may not 
smell better, but it looks nicer 
in a tapestry-covered bottle. 


From Lenggenhage 
Art Shop. 
$1.35. Painted earthenware 
bulb or fiower bowl in 
black, gray, yellow, blue, 
or green. Larger sizes 
from $1.60 to $3.20, 


From Daniel Low & Co. 


50 cents. Billy Bumper doll, made of 
a rubber ball with cotton wool hea 

and button eyes. To be thrown into 
the tub when the baby is taking a bath, 


3 
wre 
; = : 
baby, compris- 
ing 2 spoon, 
fork and 
) 
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Christmas Suggestions for the Children 


Buy your gifts through Harper’s Haas 


> ae is no extra charge for ihis service 


Address Jane aie Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 


From Parker Brothers. 


$1.coeach. Maxfield Parrish soldier who 
nods his head uhben hit by a shot from the 
air gun. The new dumb-bell game 
for a rainy day. 


$8.50 to $4.50. Doll's 
houses of various archi- 
tecture and all the rooms furnished. From 
Best & Co. - $3.50. Russian ninepins with two balls From 
“a packed in birchbark package. Mayfair, Inc. 


From The Stryvelyne Shoo. 

50 cents. To delight the child is an irides- 

cent fish which will swim indefinitely 
just below the surface of the water. 


® 
From Mayfair, Inc. 


$15.00. Wooden toy consisting of two riders 
and horses that can be adjusted to any posi- 


From A. A: Vantine & Co. ° tion, a hunter, six hounds, and a fox. 


scents. A genuine Japanese toy From Joseph P. McHugh & Co. 
fs this box with three Japanese Jacks $2.00. Stencil picture book of Alice! and 
and a bow with arrows. W onderland People. The pictures can be 


anged to form a frieze. 


From Stern Bros. 
$1.50. This sub- 
stantial well- 
made doll is of . 
unusual value. From Best & Co. 


$9.50. Ice cart with horses. 


From May- 

fair, Inc. 
$1.75. This 
Swi ss 
Mountain- 


eer with his Frim Best & Co. 


$5.75 and $11.50. Stenciled box to 
hold toys, French doll. 


From The ved bank. 
Siryvelyne Shop. 
$1.00. Akitchen 
set, a Jap lantern, 
surprise boxes and a life- 
like English bull are only 


part of the pleasures of this 
wicker basket of toys. 


From Mayfair, Inc. 

$29.00. Doll’s miniature, white - painted, chintz- 

covered bed-room furniture with pink rag rug, pink 

silk comfortable and pink china desk and dressing 
table appointments, 


it 
Tr 


From Lewis & Conger. 
4.50. Whether for building for himself or re 
for Mother, the boy has in this box every A Fae agony 


From The Siryvelyne Shop. 
$2.00. Here the brown — basket contains a lovely 
collection cf 
American made 
animal toys on 
wheels. 


4 
= 


From F.A.O. Schwartz. 
These baskets of rubber 
cone range from $3.00 to 

2.00. At $2.00 is a 
white le with blue 
ribbon bow and bells. The 
puppy a ‘$3. 50, a woolly 


» 4 


rt 


bear $1.50. ‘ 
From Celeste Sinclair. From Celeste Sinclair. From Celeste Sinclair. From Celeste Sinclair. 
$15.00. “Isabel,” a doll with chin $15 “Cousin Minerva”’ dressed in $15.00. enny Lind,” 830 doll 5 Peg I ood 
| dressed in blue plaid silk. bright ‘green plaid silk and lace scarf. ta 
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The ObBserver’s Christmas Suggestions 


Every woman finds tt hard to think of gifts for men and sometimes buys anything for the sake of getting something. This year, 
The Observer solves the problems by taking the reader on a personally conducted tour of selection through the leading city shops 


Fal 

i 


trom W.& J. Sloane 
A‘ stationery rack in walnut, 7 inches by 18 inches, will 
add to any desk. 


> 


From 
W. & J. Sloane 


Book table built on Brn lines with a top measuring 17 
inches by 24 inches, in either oak or walnut. 


a 


From W. & J. Sloane.* From W. & J. Sloane, 


Oak is the material used for the construction of 
this ee table. The top measures 12% 
nches by 106 inches. 


Lacquer urn stand with a handsomely ae top 
that measures 10'» inches by 10's inches 


From 
Crichton Bros. 


From W. & J. Sloane. 


For jew els or handkerchiefs comes a 
ice lacquer box. that is 7 in. sq. 


A decorative silver wax taper holder 


J. Sloane. used as a cigar or cigarette lighter. 


From W. & 


A humidor of exquisite workmanship. size 16 inches by 24% inches 


= i by 37 ‘2 inches high, that may be had in either walnut or lacquer. 

er. ; dl am Ave Wells From John Wells. From Crichton Bros. From Vernay, Inc. From John Wells. 

Serer box of fine A remarkable old Waterford A beautiful old English silver - 
eee duced for use as a cigarette with silver mounts. May in the eighteenth century. glass decanter, era of 1800. bowl used for an ash receiver. 
pa box, delightful and usable. be used for a decanter. 
a HETHER simple or extravagant, gifts are good in brown, dark grey or white buckskin. have seen in our visits to the jewelry sheps of Lon- 
ee should express thought; if simple, Perhaps the man, if he is inclined to the latest fash- don, Paris, Berlin or Petrograd. Some men seem to 
a they must be practical, and if elab- ions, would be pleased with the “slip ons” which — -have everything, yet I think we may discover some 
= orate, they will have that charm of | have no buttons. There is another novelty for the —conceits that are not in their collections. Instinct- 
Pee) which one never tires. Let us make man who likes new things, soft knitted silk mufflers ively, in a jewelry shop, our first thought for a man 
Be a tour of the shops and see what the _ of black and white shepherd’s checks. Yet I think isa scarf pin. I fancy it is because he cannot have 
re merchants have to offer for Christmas. From the any of the soft silk or wool neck wraps would be an too many. Everyone enjoys a variety. 

‘Ne lower part of Fifth Avenue we will start. Here we acceptable gift, especially the white or pastel shades Among the newer pins there are. those which 
eee. find a haberdasher who has many things to suggest _in silk for evening wear. show conventional outlines entirely incrusted with 
ie which are both useful and attractive. I find a greater inclination each year for the silk calibre jewels and we may add to these collections 

oe. We shall make no mistake in selecting black or house robes or suits. These are to be found in without fear of duplication, selecting the coloured 

etm blue heavy grenadines for sailor’s knot scarfs, black varied or plain silks in the best shops, or they may jewels that will harmonize with the colour of a 

an silk evening socks, or the sheer small white linen be ordered from the man’s tailor. many of w hom scarf. There are small, double horseshoe pins of 

oe handkerchiefs for evening use. These last, needless show beautiful, dark patterns of these rich stuffs. calibre diamonds and coloured stones and the most 
mr to say, should be marked with a white embroid- I would suzgest black silks or velvets for either the | expressive choosing would be for us to order his 
Bee ered crest or monogram. gown or the suit, lined and heavily bound with initials made in small diamonds in one of these 
: a The newer linen handkerchiefs in their strong green, deep red or claret colour. stick-pins, or if you like, his crest. There are elabor- 
oe colours which are suitable for sacque dress are an Let us move on up the Avenue to the locality ate and beautiful cuff links for evening wear with 
A Se excellent choice, as well as the white ones for after- | which seems to me to be like the New Bond Street. shirt studs and waistcoat buttons to match. These 
i noon use showing the monogram in colour. Gloves Here will be laid before us things similar to what we __ range in infinite variety from costly pearls to those 
Harper's Bazar, December, tot 4 68 
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A set of onyx cuff links and waist-coat buttons crossedwith bands of diamonds and centred > 
by a white pearl that may be appropriately worn for evening with pear! studs 


From Dreicer & Co. 


From Dreicer & Co. 
For the large throw over or ascot. scarf come 
these scarf pins made in new conventional designs 
of calibre diamonds and precious stones of colour. 


From Dreicer & Co. 


Bands of diamonds and enamel centered by a 
white pearl decorate these cuff links of crystal. 


From 
Kaskel & Kaskel. 
The new fine coloured 
linen handkerchiefs 
for saque dress show- 
ing parti-coloured 
centres with plain 

borders. 


Circles of onyx cross-barred with calibre 
diamonds make a handsome and unique 
set of links and studs for evening wear. 


From Knox. 
Bucksin Gloves. 


From J. W. Charlton 


Black 


From Dreicer & Co 


For either formal or informal wear are 
designed cuff links of crystal squares 
centred by calibre precious stones. 


From J. W. Charlion. 


Flexible cigarette case made of gold and 
platinum. The construction and the pleat'ng 


of the metals make the case almost as pliable 
as leather. 


From Meyrowitz, 36th St. and 5th Ave. 
Pocket opera glasses uitable for man. 


From Dreicer = Co. 
In excellent taste or evening dress are these 
onyx oval cuff links bordered with small 
diamonds and centred by white pearls. 


From 
J. W. Charlton. 
elastic 
garter of silk with 
gold clasps. 


From Dreicer & Co. 


Searf pins appropriate for sailor’s knot 
scarfs mad 


e of. calibre diamonds and 
precious stones. 


From Dreiwer & Co. 


The green gold cuff links on the left are 
ornamented with a raised signet and mon- 
ogram of red gold, respectively. On the 


right, the raised decoration and mono- 
gram are of platinum. 


From Kaskel & Kaskel. 
For day dress are these very sheer 
white linen handkerchiefs with 
coloured n.onograms in drawn work. 


From Knox. 
Buckskin Gloves. 


From 


Dreicer & Co. 


nm unusual gold and platinum 

rist watch, which is curved to 

t the wrist properly, and has 

numerals of sufficient size to be 
easily read. 


in which onyx or crystal is combined with precious 
stones. I am rather of the opinion, though, that a 
complete set of these ornaments is not as attractive 
as a carefully chosen combination. For instance, 
the onyx or crystal cuff links and waistcoat buttons 
\barred with small diamonds combine nicely with 
pearl studs; so the studs and cuff links may match 
and the waistcoat buttons be different. 

So much else is offered here in these shops— 
wonderful and elaborate evening watches with 
chains that carry out the simple effect; gold cigar- 
ette cases which are consummate expressions of the 
jeweller’s art in their outline, decoration and 
practicability. 

There are small opera glasses, fanciful or plain in 
their decoration, the latter preferable, which may 
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From Dreicer & Co. 
Watch chains for evening wear of round silk cords, — having oval slides of rose diamonds, others are 


strung with pearls. 


be carried in the pocket ‘of an evening waistcoat. 

Men wear for years the same gold clasps and at- 
tachments on their garters, the same gold belt 
buckle, or the plain, gold cuff links with a raised 
gold monogram or crest. 

Now, may I direct your attention from articles 
of personal adornment to that which will beautify 
and give atmosphere to his home—even to yours? 

There are many kinds of furniture which lend 
themselves to decoration and practical use. A man 
rejoices in small tables. Crude bits of oak that have 
classic lines and lacquered pieces are never amiss; 
slender legged tables in lacquer, humidors on walnut 
stands and tall, slender stands to hold bowls of 
flowers or ferns. 

It is always gratifying to have one’s friends praise 
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From 
Dreicer & Co. 


Thin open-faced watch for 

evening wear wi back 

beautitully enameled in black, 
green and white. 


one’s taste, and could anything be more expréssive 
than the charming old silver boxes to hold cigar- 
ettes? Reproductions of quaint Dutch silver boxes, 
lacquered boxes, even old Sheraton tea caddies in 
rich colour are touches that add much to a man’s 
room. I would suggest other small silver things, 
too, which have artistic merit and are useful. 

For ash trays, there are odd bowls of the eigh- 
teenth century and children’s porridge bowls for this 
same purpose. We find queer little silver standards 
holding wax tapers for cigar and cigarette lighters, 
and meat skewers dating back a hundred years or 
more make admirable paper cutters. 

There is so much more, chéres mesdames, we 
might find for the man. Won't you honour me with 
some written lines if I may serve you further? 
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OQ the debutante about to make her bow 
to the world, two forms of entertain- 
ment now present themselves in lieu 
of the formal reception of earlier days. 
First, the Thé Dansant, and second, 
the Evening Dance. Thése may be-as 


' formal or elaborate as the inclination of the giver 


desires, but for a very large dance, unless, of course, 
the house is intended for such gatherings, I should 
prefer using one of the hotels where suites are re- 
served for these purposes. 

A Thé Dansant is a charming affair, requiring 
little trouble and expense, and is an excellent way 
of launching the bud. At Home cards should be 
sent out two or three weeks in advance, or even the 
visiting cards of mother and daughter with the date 
of the Thé Dansant in one corner will answer every 
requirement. 

The correct form for .\t Home cards is as follows: 

Mrs. Johnson Fielding 
Miss Fielding 
At Home 
Monday, December Fourth 
From four until seven o'clock 
1214 Brown Avenue 
The Dansant 

So many flowers are sent to the debutante that 
all question of decorating the rooms is eliminated, 
the bouquets being arranged informally in the danc- 
ing and dining-room. The debutante and her 
mother stand at the main entrance of the drawing- 
room to receive their friends. Two men servants 
should be in the hall, one to open the front door and 
direct the guests to dressing rooms above, and one 
to announce them to the hostess. Two other ser- 
vants in the dining-room to serve tea will be suffi- 
cient, for one man may be taken from the hall later 
on when the rush of people subsides. 

The musicians should, if possible, be placed in the 
hall or small reception room where they will be out 
of the way of the dancers and yet be easily heard. 

In the dining-room, I would suggest moving the 
large centre-table to one end in order to place chairs 
where the dancers may rest and enjoy their tea. 
Make the dining table as long as possible with the 
addition of leaves and cover with a handsome table- 
cloth or, if the table is of polished wood, a large tea 
cloth may be u A silver tea service should be 
placed at one end, and a silver chocolate pot and 
cups at the other, while the space between should 
be filled with dishes containing the sandwiches and 
cakes, a tall silver vase of roses crowning the centre. 
On the sideboard, may be placed a glass bowl of 
lemon or orangeade. 

Arrange the sandwiches on flat silver dishes cov- 
ered first with a paper or linen doily and place small 
cakes i in silver baskets. One or two large cakes cut 
in slices may also be served, but these require forks 
and small plates with a folded doily on each. 

Very lovely in place of silver are the low dishes or 
baskets of china which are being used so much, but 
the tea service must remain silver for so formal an 
occasion. 

All the sandwiches may be made in the house, and 
as the variety is unlimited, four or six personal 
favourites should be chosen. They must be wafer 
thin and only the best butter used, or standing in 
the heated room will render them uneatable. It is 
easier to buy cakes at one of the large patisserie; 
where they can be selected and ordered some days 
in advance, but for home manufacture, I give a few 
good recipes of small and large cakes and sand- 

wiches which I consider particularly good. 

Chicken sandwiches of finely minced chicken 
mixed with a good mayonnaise and spread between 
thinly buttered bread. 

Cream cheese mixed with red or white bar le duc 


.and put between Graham bread. 


PAte de foie gras, thinly spread. 
Sardines, boned, broiled and allowed to cool, form 
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the filling for a delicious sandwich, and anchovies 
pounded to a paste with the yolks of hard boiled 
eggs are also good. 

Plain bread and butter sliced very thin and 
neatly arranged on a platter, and hot buttered toast 
cut in rounds and thinly covered with orange mar- 
malade may also be served. 

Ice cream, while in no way obligatory, is always a 
pleasant addition, and the recipe for that and the 
lemonade I have given in the menu for supper. 

Two large cakes, one of which should be the fruit 
cake, are enough. A good plain recipe, which may 


be used for a layer cake with any filling or for small 


‘ones, iced, is as follows: 

2 cupfuls of powdered sugar 

3 cupfuls of flour 

I cupful of rich milk, or cream and milk 

3¢ cupful of butter 

I scant tablespoonful baking powder 

4 eggs 

A delicious filling for the above i; made of: 

4 cupfuls of dark brown sugar 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

A large coffee cupful of rich milk 
Stir over the fire until very thick. then add 
vanilla to taste. Remove and beat hard 
until nearly cool, adding a handful of chopped 
walnuts and seeded raisins. Spread quite 
thickly between the layers of cake. 

Ice the cake with this concoction: 


Whites of two eggs 

Teaspoonful of water 

Almond or vanilla flavouring 
Stir in sufficient powdered sugar to make it 
easily spread on cakes and leave until dry and 
smooth. 


For a rich pastry, roll out very thin some good 
puff paste and cut into a number of round 
slices. Bake these in a moderate oven and 
when done, place six or seven rounds on top of 
one another with apricot jam between. The 
top may be decorated with whipped cream. 


For the evening dance, all that is required is a 
large room, one, or if possible, two of the bands that 
are used entirely now for these dances, and a buf- 
fet supper. No cotillion favours and, unless the 
dance is very late gnd it is especially desired, no sit- 
down suppers, for the guests are too anxious to keep 
on dancing to stop for any length of time. Should 
the big room of the house be inadequate for a dance, 
a room with a good floor can often be built of frame 
opening out of the dining-room, which can be as 
large as desired and prettily decorated. One I saw 
had walls and ceilings entirely covered with green 
trellis work through which were wound roses in 
many shades of yellow and tea roses, illuminated 
by temporary electric lights, the wires concealed 
beneath the trellis. Another-was. hung from ceil- 
ing to floor with a lovely glazed chintz of cream 
ground thickly covered with bunches of gay flowers, 
while the cream cheese-cloth which draped the ceil- 
ing was joined to it by a row of lights concealed in 
rose petals. 

Gilt chairs which may be hired for the evening 
from any caterer are much less cumbersome than the 
ordinary drawing-room furniture. The drawing- 
room furniture should be removed to another room 
where it will be out of the way. 

Plenty of prettily shaded lights should be used— 
nothing is so depressing as a subdued light in the 
dancing and supper rooms—and above all else, the 
floor must be in good condition. Three or four days 
previously, have the floor waxed and try it fre- 
quently, removing or adding wax as necessary until 
the condition is perfect. A good band is, of course, 
most important; in New York there are several 
that play for these informal dances. 

The dining-room should be arranged much the 
same as for the Thé Dansant. Four men servants 
will be quite sufficient with the assistance of the 
maids in the pantry and more would simply crowd 
the dining-room and be in the way. 

The supper can be as simple or elaborate as de- 


sired. ‘At one end of the large table, which 
should be covered with a lovely lace cloth, 
have a silver bouillon pot and cups, the other end 

may be used for the ice cream and small plates. A 


- long low dish of silver in the centre, filled with dif- 


ferent shades of yellow roses, silver candlesticks 
with softécream shades, and six silver dishes con- 
taining salad, sandwiches and cakes are sufficient, 
while on the sideboard should be the large punch 
bowl of lemonade and champagne, which is the only 
wine served. 

A good ice that can be prepared at home is this: 


To every quart of fresh fruit put through a 
strainer and mixed we!l with a pint of su - 
add one quart of thick cream. Stir wit 
wooden spoon until thoroughly mixed. Rone 
into moulds. Wrap each one in a towel and 
bury in salt and ice for four or five hours. If 
fresh fruit cannot be obtained, use two break- 
fast cups of strong black coffee or fruit syrup 
to each quart of cream. 
The bouillon should be strong and very hot. 
To every pound of lean beef cut fine; add one 
quart of water and boil for five hours, when a 
carrot, turnip, and a smal! onion should be 
added, and the boiling continued until they are 
quite done. Remove until the next day, when 
- the fat should be taken off and the bouillon 
cleared with the whites and shells of two eggs. 
Heat, season to taste, strain and add burnt 
sugar and water until it is the proper colour. 


For the salad, I suggest the following: 


Cut into small squares the meat of one good 
sized turkey and an equal quantity of celery. 

ix this with a rich mayonnaise dressing 
and serve in a silver salad bowl decorated 
with lettuce leaves. Small finger rolls split 
‘and buttered are good with this salad. . 

Be sure to have the lemonade very cold for both 
the afternoon and evening entertainment, and this 
is best done by putting one Jarge lump of ice in the 
bowl and renewing frequently. Lemonade is much 
better if half oranges and half lemons are used, or 
half oranges and grape fruit make a delicious com- 
bination. 

Black fruit cake with a thick white icing is an ex- 
cellent cake for tea or supper, as it may be sliced and 
eaten without using the awkward plate and fork. 
I give this recipe which is to my mind the best: 

3 cupfu!ls of butter 

I quart of sugar 

3 pints of flour - 

\% pint of molasses 

¥@ pint of brandy 

% pint of wine 

I teaspoonful of saleratus 

2 ne of each kind of spice pre- 
err 

eggs 

5 pounds of seeded raisins 

3 pounds of currants 

\% pound of citron 

Mix with the hands and put the whites of the 

eggs in at the very last, and bake three or 

four hours in a moderate oven. 


The cakes and sandwiches I have described for 
the Thé Dansant can be used for supper, as well. 
If the dance is to be a very late one, serve a simple 


‘supper-breakfast, at small tables. I give below an 


easily prepared menu for the wee small hours. The 
tables set for four and six should be prepared in the 
pantries and carried in when needed. I like two 
candles on each table and most of the large lights 
extinguished during supper in order that the eyes 
may be rested. The tables should be quite small 
and no decoration attempted, for this is a break- 
fast and simplicity is in better taste. Here is the 
menu: 

Scrambled eggs and sausages 

Creamed lg chicken and corn fritters 

with pop-ove 
Champagne sad’ black coffee. 
Have the chicken very creamy, the pop-overs 

very light, the coffee very black, and the cham- 
pagne very cold, and I am sure that your guests 


_ will go home in the best of humour, pronouncing 


your party a great success and anxious for the next, 
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A Chinese cage, twelve inches square, with ivory bars 
and an inlaid teak-wood framework, is valued at $120.00. 


COURTESY OF YAMANAKA & CO. 


An eighteenth-century Chien Lung cage, 


cage. This has a door consisting of an elabo- 
rately carved ivory bamboo slide suggesting an 
exaggerated hairpin, a bamboo [attice as a floor, 
and the usual luxurious fittings of ivory worm- 
box, rustic perches, blue and white porcelain 
seed and water cups of the period, jade ring and 
gourd for outside decoration. A natural bam- 
boo “lantern” at the top supports the bronze 
hanging-hook ending in a dragon’s head. 
Value $200.00. 


thirty-three inches in height, formed of buffalo 
horn with tortoise shell base supported by in- 
tricately carved bamboo feet in a stork and 
pine design. The cage is decorated with deli- 
cately carved jade and ivory ornaments tied to 
the bars with silk cord. The little songster 
may carol his lay from a carved ivory perch or 
swing in unison with his notes in a white jade 
ring suspended by a strand of carved ivory and 
coral beads. A silver pail serves as a water 


HE development of luxurious 


household appointments has at 

last brought in its train a revival 
of the costly and elaborate bird cage, 
and what was heretofore regarded as 
a rather commonplace accessory, incon- 
gruous in any formal room, has become 
a beautiful and decorative feature! 
In the elaborately ornate cages, the 
former possessions of royalty—for such 


these remarkable cages were—the bird 


can live with consistent luxury. So com- 
plete are they, in every detail of their 
equipment for bird comfort, that they 
are practical for the use of the wild bird 
as well as the tame. 


Costly songsters 


Among the _ birds most desirable for 
their song is the canary, costing from 
four dollars upwards; the bullfinch, whose 
value depends upon the number of dis- 
tinct songs that it can imitate clearly, 
runs from fifty dollars to one hundred 
and fifty dollars. The Shama thrush, a 


native of India, resembling the American’ 


mocking bird in size and build but with 
black and green wings, a red breast and 
a distinct, imitative song, has a value of 
from thirty dollars to one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. The popular little 
Japanese robin, which resembles the 
small sparrow in size, but has orange, 
red and gray plumage, a red beak and 
a song similar to the American robin, 
costs six dollars and upward. The talking 
Mino or spirit bird, about the size of 
a dove with coal black plumage, has a 
distinguishing feature in the form of two 
‘“‘caruncles,’’ or pieces of yellow skin, just 
back of the head. This bird can be taught 
to imitate human speech and animal calls 
and is particularly desirable in a room in 
which there is more or less noise and 
movement, for they talk best when in the 


midst of excitement. These can be bought 


for seventy-five dollars, but when well 
trained range as high as fifteen hundred 
dollars for a single bird. 
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An exceptionally beautiful example of eighteenth-century 

Chinese cages made during the greatest period in the his- 

. tory of bird-cage making. Bamboo, lacquer, mother-of- 

pearl, ivory, jade and cloisonné are all used in its 
construction. Value $450.00. 


This open rustic perch for a bird of the paraquet variety 
is held between carved teak-wood uprights set with white 
carved jade medallions. Carved white jade borders the 
base. Value $125.00. 

70a 


vessel. Value $350.00. 


_. When brilliant plumage is preferred 
to the song, the paraquet, which is found 
in over five hundred varieties, is an at- 
tractive bird. Ofthese the royal paraquet, 
whose colouring consists of brilliant purple, 
scarlet and green and whose size resem- 
bles the dove, is, perhaps, the most desir- 
able. These have a value of from thirty 
dollars to one hundred dollars. The Bra- 
zilian cardinal, which can be bought from 
eight dollars to fifteen dollars, is the 
only substitute for the American cardinal, 
or red bird, obtainable, owing to the law 
governing the sale of American wild birds. 
While not as brilliant in colour as the 
American cardinal, having merely the 
crimson breast and head with a crest 
which can be raised and lowered and a 
dark gray back, it is very beautiful. 
The little weaver birds, which can be 
bought in pairs for eight dollars to twelve 
dollars, have brilliant black and orange 
— and are also wonderfully beau- 
tiful. 


The Lady Gould finch 


The African paradise-wydah is also 
a desirable cage bird because of its re- 
markable length of tail, twelve to four- 
teen inches. This tail, however, only 
remains for six months each year and 
then disappears, owing to the climatic 
conditions in which he necessarily lives 
—namely, six months of rain. Dur- 
ing that period he resembles a brilliant 
sparrow. Perhaps the most gorgeous 
of all birds now obtainable for these 
elaborate cages, and one which en- 
hances the Oriental feeling for colour, 
is the Lady Gould finch, with plumage 
that consists of a royal purple breast, a 
crimson or black’ head outlined with 
sky blue and black lines, a green back 
with markings of light blue near the end 
of the body and an orange breast fading 
into delicate yellow. Theseare distinctly 
artistic and decorative and cost from 
forty dollars to seventy-five dollars a pair. 
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Diminutive <¢ 
Furniture 


for Children 


Courtesy of Coventry Studios 


ONSISTENCY, thekey-note 
of present day house deco- 
ration, has found a new and 
attractive expression in the 
furnishings for the child’s 
room. These are now made 

to emulate those of grown-ups in every 
possible detail and quite as serious 
thought is given to their selection. 
As in wall papers made to please the 
youthful fancy, the flowers and animals 
with which the child is most familiar 
are the favourite subjects for deco- 
ration, as they bring into intimate 
association with the child what is 
always sure to please. Imagination, 
which contributes so much to the 
happiness of children, is inspired 
in this way to weave a perpetual 
fairy story and to convert the 
practical nursery accessory into a delightful and 
valued possession. 

As the original furniture used throughout France 
during the reign of Louis XV. and in Eng- 
land during the Adam period, is necessarily rare 
and difficult to obtain — that for children almost 
unobtainable — modern furniture has been made in 
clever imitation of the old. The pieces illustrated 


were designed not only with a view to many years 

of usage, but also with due consideration of childish 

feeling and preference. There is furniture for three 

complete rooms, all made of selected whitewood. The 
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Bedroom set 


Times have changed! No longer is 
the nursery the rece ptacle for furni- 
ture ‘‘left-overs.”’ The modern child 
has chairs, beds and tables designed 
for its special use and artists deco- 
rate each individual piece with ap- 
propriate pictures. Thistwentieth 
century furniture 1s very practical, 
too, as these illustrations show. 


with details of decorations 


Dining-room set and decorations used on chairs and tables 


bedroom set comprises a bed, made in comfort- 
able proportions for an infant, or for a child of ten 
or twelve; a chest of drawers of corresponding 
dimensions; a wardrobe to hold the tiny coats 
and frocks, and even of sufficient height to allow 
for the hanging of blouses and gowns of the older 
child; two short-legged chairs; a diminutive chintz 
covered armchair and a doll-like dressing table 
with a bench and a desk. 

The foundation colour of this furniture is a soft 
ivory white paint, and the decoration is of car- 
touches, or medallions, on the panels of the wardrobe 

7ob 


used 


doors and on the foot-board of the bed, 
held by graceful festoons of ribbons 
and flowers. Each cartouche, executed 
in the happiest of colouring, depicts a 
figure group of interest to a child, the 
natural colours of the roses and of the 
old-fashioned flowers standing out in 
pleasing contrast against the white 
background. Small sprays of gaily 
coloured flowers, softly blended, form 
the decoration throughout of the re- 
maining pieces which a striping of deli- 
cate pink further accentuates. 

The interest of the nursery or play- 
room centres in the table on which 
the dolls and books can be placed. 
This has a painted top in soft yellow 
decorated with four groups of barn- 
yard fowls and animals in character- 
istic settings, and the same idea is car- 
ried out in the seat decoration of the four Windsor 
chairs surrounding the table. The dining-room fur- 
niture consists of a Sheraton sideboard, a serving 
table, and a dining-table with six chairs, all 
painted in a soft green with white striping as their 
only decoration. These are placed in a room hung 
in green and white chintz with a small conventional- 
ized design of trees and birds on a white ground, 
while the nursery and bedroom furniture have 
accompanying draperies in the form of simple 
curtains made with a plaited valance of white 
chintz figured with small bunches of flowers. 
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M i Brigham’s B F it 
By ETHEL BRET 
Play houses and play furniture ever delight want to administer to their needs and comforts. | 
the childish heart. The girl wants,asa rule, *to™ all sides comes the question, “What can you 
do for us: With characteristic promptness and. 
\to have her playthings made for her, the boy, energy Miss Brigham furnished her Fifth Avenue 
(on the contrary, wants to make his own and home with boxes made by her boy friends as an 
\ those bovs who have learned expression of their gratitude. Duplicates of both 
\ : ‘é“ Re: of Miss Brigham’s New York homes will be in the 
60 make the Brigham box Educational Building at_ the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
furniture” are indee d for- sition. The pne on East Eighty-ninth Street, com- 
tunate. The exhibition now pletely furnished with “box” furniture will undoubt- 
on at John Wanamaker’s edly be the more interesting. . 
The lectures which Miss Brigham has given 
revelation to parents, a throughout the country have been so enthusias- 
joy to children. tically received, that she has been persuaded by 
. a: °!] fo various universities to arrange a lecture tour this 
winter. The charming Box Nest, her study at 
Bailey’s Bay, Bermuda, was the result of the Ber- 
mudians’ request to do for Bermuda what she 
had done for America. To this little haven Miss 
Brigham sails when she wants to rest from her 
strenuous life in America. 
Boy’s Desk and Book Case. a 
Invalid’s Reading Table. 
Combination Dressing Table and Wash Stand. * 
The Octagon Table for Nursery. 2 
re 
NE summer while cruising with friends 
_ in Arctic waters, Miss Louise Brigham’s 
thrifty New England soul was shocked chairs. “ 
at the sight of the sailors throwing : 7 
begged her host to give them to her to : ? a 
experiment with them. He laughingly consented, and amid much interested incredulity, Miss i: 
Brigham commenced to make the Box Furniture which has become famous throughout two aq 
continents. In the long days of midnight suns Miss Brigham experimented at her leisure, % 
and to her host’s astonishment the experiments resulted in substantial and gracefully pro- i 
rtioned furniture with which an eight-roomed portable house was finally furnished. With e 
_ her mind teeming with ideas for further possibilities in box utility and beauty, Miss Brigham, a 
nN | on her return to New York, began to work them out in a small five-room apartment overlooking a 
the East River. Into this empty apartment she moved a bed and seventy-two boxes. | On e 
the day of her arrival Miss Brigham asked her janitress if her things had come yet. No, a 
miss,” was the reply. “Nothing has come, only your dining-room is full of empty boxes. * 
The good woman was nonplussed when Miss Brigham laughingly exclaimed, “Oh good! % 
My moving day is over.”” The seventy-two boxes were soon transformed into articles of : B. 
charm suited to her requirements. Miss Brigham soon gathered the boys of the neighborhood “ a 
about her, and directed them in the making of furniture for their own homes. Her ay 
Child’s Room at the Child Welfare Exhibit in New York brought her work to Be 
the notice of the city officials, who, recognizing its great educational value, offered as 
her the old Gracie Mansion in Carl Schurz Park as a workshop and.laboratory. As 
7 her work became more widely known, a group of some of New York’s most prom- 
| inent men and women came to her assistance in this growing work, which she could The Cases Sk 
no longer support by herself, and the Home Thrift Association with Louise Brigham as 
Director, was organized. ae The Blackboard Desk. 
The home maker from the tiny livingroom-kitchenette-and-bedroom combination to the 
sumptuous mansion of many baths, is coming to see that Louise Brigham is just the one they The Greek Cross Table. | 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM AUTHENTIC MODELS SY MAS. CHARLES HAMMORD 
lieving that the higher the rank, the higher the hat. The 
headdresses on this page were worn by royal ladies dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 


ACINET says that since the thirteenth century an abun- 
dance of ingenuity has been exhausted in contriving a 
variety of fashions in ladies’ headdresses which 
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alternated between raising the head high in the air or stretch- 
ing it out sideways. Marie of Burgundy and Queen Isabella 
of Bavaria wore most exaggerated steeples, evidently be- 
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Illustration of a Chinese Rug made upon our own looms in China 


SYMBOLISM IN CHINESE RUGS 


Eber rugs of China, now generally admired because of their unusual 
color effects, have an added charm in designs evolved from the 
great religious beliefs under which the people have lived. 


= Inthe om ° illustrated above are depicted, on a Mandarin yellow ground, 
1 the eight Buddhist symbols, as well as the chess board, scrolls, and 


musical instruments, which are symbols of the Literati. ~The central E 
medallion shows an arrangement of the Phoenix, a symbol of prosperity, 


while in the other medallions, is shown the “Lung”, or Dragon of | 
Heaven, guarding a pearl. The designs of our Chinese rugs follow 
faithfully those of the earlier periods. | 


We can supply the rug illustrated above in the folowing sizes: 


15 ft. 0 in. x 10 ft. 8 in. 17 ft. 2 in. x 12 ft. 2 in. . 
19 ft. 5 in. x 13 ft. 9 in. 


We have numerous other designs ready for delivery, and can make any required size in a 
reasonable time. Further information will be gladly given upon request. 


SLOANE 


Established 843 
Direct Importers of Eastern Ruugs 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


\ 


¢ 
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i (Continued from page 21) 


succumbed. What script, type- or hand-writ- ‘It was fifteen months ago, Jaff, — Iwas 
ten, he sent to Wittekind, the publisher of right in saying you had no idea of time or 
“The Diamond Gate,” I do not know. But space.’ 


' why did he not destroy Tom Castleton’s man- ‘It was the day before yesterday. And now 
_uscript? That was what Jaffery could not he’s dead and the child still-born—” 
understand. Yet any one familiar with mor- I uttered a short CPR. which interrupted 


bid psychology will tell you of a hundred an- him. A memory had smitten me; that of his 
_alogical instances. Some queer superstition, words in September, and of the queer slanting 
some reflex action of conscience, some dim, look in his eyes: “‘They’ll both be born to- 
relentless forcé compellingthehairshirtofpeni- géther.”’ 
tence—that is the only way in which I, who I told Jaffery. ‘‘Was there ever such a 
am not a psychologist, can explain the folly. ghastly prophecy?” I said. ‘Both still- 
And when the book blazed into instanta- born together. The more one goes into the 
neous success, and heaccepted it gay anddeb- matter, the more shudderingly awful it is.” 
onair, what could have been the state of that Jaffery nodded and stared into the fire. 
man’s’soul? I remembered, with a shiver, the ‘‘And she at the point of death—to com- 
_ look on Adrian’s face at Mr. Jellicoe’s dinner plete the tragedy,’’ he said below his breath. 
party, as if a hand had swept the joy from it, Then suddenly he shook himself like a great 
_ and the snapping of the stem of the wineglass. dog. . 
| Well . . . he had been swept off his feet. If 
/any man ever loved a woman passionately Unknown depths 
and devoutly, Adrian loved Doria. For va | would give the soul out of my body to 


- , _ what it may be worth, put that to his credit: save her,” he cried with a cee quaver in 
‘ _he sinned for love of awoman. And the rest? his deep voice. 
: |His undertaking to write another novel? “I know you love her dearly, . ‘old man,’ 


_Indomitable self-confidence was the keynote - said I, ‘‘but is life the best thing you can a 
of the man. Careless, casual lover of ease for her?” 
that he was, everything he had definitely set “Why not?” 

xo “3 | himself to do heretofore, he had done. “‘Isn’t it obvious? She recovers—she will, 
f » As I have said, he had got his First Class at most probably, recover; Jephson said so this : 
‘ _Cambridge, to the stupefaction of his friends. morning—she comes back to life to find 
With the exception of a brilliant bar examina- what? The shattering of her idol. That will 


ee fod ae tion, he had done nothing remarkable after- kill her. My dear old Jaff, it’s better that 
wards, merely for lack of incentive. When _ she should die now.’ 
fake / the incentive came, the writing of a novel to Rugged lines that I had never seen before 
pan eclipse ‘‘The Diamond Gate,”’ Iam absolutely came into his brow, and his eyes blazed. 
fe certain that he had no doubt of his capacity, ““What do you mean—shattering of idols? ”’ 
The is bound to learn the truth.” 
e€ Diind spot He darted forward in his chair and gripped 


When he married, I think his sunny nature my knee in his mighty grasp, so that I winced. 
“f nf dispelled the cloud of guilt. He looked for- ‘“‘She’s not going to learn the truth. She’s 

ef: ri Lh a ward with a gambler’s eagerness to the au- not going to have any dim suspicion of the 
tumn’s work, the beginning of the apotheosis truth. By God! I'd kill anybody, even you, 
| of his real imaginary self, the genius that was_ who told her. She’s not to know. She must 

Adrian Boldero. And yet, behind all this never know.” In his sudden fit of passion he 


e | 
Ch r l S f mM a S G l f | light-hearted enthusiasm must have runa vein sprang to his feet and towered over me with 
| of cunning, invariable symptom of an un- clenched fists. I shrank into my chair, for 


balanced mind, which prompted secrecy, the he seemed not a man but one of the primal 
secrecy which he had always loved to practise, forces of nature. He shouted in the same 
| and inspired with the idea of the mysterious, deep, shaken voice: 
secret room. “Adrian is dead. The child is dead. But 


There is a certain something 
As I said to Jaffery, on that morning of fog the book lives. You understand.” _ His great 


about an article for personal | and in of Adrian’s we touched my face. ‘‘The book lives. You 
ar : French Lares an enates, just consider the ave seen it.’ 
ae adornment that makes it _mind-shattering facts. Here was a man “Very well,” said I, “I’ve seen it.” 

ne especially suitable and pleas- whose literary output was a few precious “You swear you’ve seen it?” 

< » . essays and a few scraggy poems, who had ““Yes,”’ said I, in some bewilderment. 

re ing aSa gift. m™ never schemed out a novel before, not even, 3 : 

2 as far as I am aware, a short story; who had A pious fraud 
aes Bi never, in any way, tested his imaginative He turned away, passed his hand over his 
<n No better Christmas present capacity, setting out, in insane self-conceit, forehead and through his hair, and walked 

| to write, not merely a commercial work of fora little about the room. 


fiction, but a novel which would outrival a “I’m sorry, Hilary, old chap, to have lost 
_ universally proclaimed work of genius. And control of myself. It’s a matter of life and 


can be chosen for friend, 


> sister, wife or mother than he had no death. pie But you under- 
was essentially critical; and the critical mind stand clearly what I mean?”’ 
a hair ornament of design | is not creative. He was a clever man. All “Certainly. I’m to swear that I saw the 


critics are clever men; if they were just a manuscript. I’m to lend myself to a pious 
little more, or just a little less than clever, fraud. That’s all right for the present. But 
they wouldn’t be critics. Perhaps Adrian it can’t last forever.” 

was, by a barleycorn, a little more; but he had Jaffery thrust both hands in his pockets 


so distinctive that it will have 
no duplicate, and of material 


and handiwork SO exquisite as a blind spot in his brain which prevented him and bent and fixed the steel of his eyes on me. 

to reflect unusual taste and from seeing that the power to do imaginative I should not like to be Jaffery’s enemy. 
_ work in a literary medium is as much a special “Tt can. And it’s going to. I'll see to 

refinement. _ gift as the power to interpret human life on that.” 
canvas. ‘What do you mean?’ I asked. ‘“‘There’s 
We can’t conjure something out 

A high back comb of veal tor And there the man had sat in that stark “There is a book, damn you,” he roared 


cell of a room, for all those months, whipping fiercely, ‘‘and you’ve seen it, and I’ve got it. 
in intolerable agony, a static imagination. He And I’m responsible for it. And what the 
had never begun to get his central incident, hell does it matter to you what becomes of it?”’ 
his plot, his character scheme, such as all “Very well,” said I. ‘If you insist, I can 
novelists must do. He had grasped at one wash my hands of the whole matter. I saw 
_ elusive vision of life after another. His mind a completed manuscript. You are my co- 
had become a medley of tags of the comedy executor and trustee. You took it ‘away. 


toise shell or amber, a pin 
studded with brilliant rhine- 
stones, a hair ornament of 
genuine cut jet, or a bandeau 


of solid silver with little gems iy That’s all 3 Will that do for 

. . _illimitable life, he had told me in his flogged, “Yes. And I'll give you a receipt. at- 

inset, 1S always a useful and crazed — _ to be captured in this ever happens, you’re — responsible. I can 
book. The pity of it! burn the damned thing i I like. Do anything 

pleasing remembrance. How he had retained his sanity I cannot to I choose. But you’ve seen the outside of it.” 


| this day understand—that is to say, if he had He went to the writing table by the gloomy 
_ retained it. The hypothesis of madness com- window and scribbled a memorandum and 
forted. I would give much to feel that he had duplicate, which we both signed. Each 
| really believed in his progress with the work, pocketed a copy. Then he turned on me. 


Send for our little booklet 


Bes Chr isimas. It illustr ates and | that his assurance of having come to the end “T needn’t mention that you’re not going 
prices a number of our choic- 
est styles, and gives you, at the down day after day, with the appalling faced him and looked into his eyes, 
e. . consciousness of his impotence, there have ‘‘What do you take me for ut you’re for- 

: meted out, in this world, greater punishment must know. 

OO that wi aid you in your for sin. No wonder he could not sleep. No The di 
Christmas shopping. wonder he drank in secret. Barbara, who € die cast 

had gone through the household accounts, He was silent for a minute or two. Then, 


had already been staggered by: the wine- with his great-hearted smile: 
merchant’s bills for whisky. Had he stupe- “You and Barbara are one,”’ said he. 


oo Simomon , | fied himself day after day, night after night Presently, after a little desultory talk, he 
. for the last few months? I cannot but hope took a paper from his pocket and laid it before 
| that he did. At any rate God was merciful me. I recognized the top sheet of the blotting- 
Hair Goods and Hair Dressing at last. He killed pad on sacs thrice: 
Jaffery threw a couple of logs on the fire. *““God: A Novel: By Adrian Boldero.” 
Near 42nd Street 506 Fifth Avenue “T’ve seen as in my time as had this,”’ said he; and 
any man living,” he said. ‘‘A war-corre- _he threw it into the fire. 
NEW YORK CITY spondent does. He sees samples of every con- The slow weeks passed. Fog gave way to 


ceivable sort of hell. But this sample I long rain and rain to a touch of frost and timid 
haven’t struck before and it’s the very worst spring sunshine; and it was only then that 
of the whole lot. My God! and only the day Doria emerged from the Valley of the Shadow. 
before yesterday I took him to be married.” (Continued on page 76) 
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Start your Berkey & Gay collection today” 


The unchanging charm of true 
period studies 


is realized perfectly in Berkey & Gay productions. Here is found the com- . 
bined results of thorough knowledge of the finest work of the old masters in » : 
furniture, skillful selection and treatment of the choicest woods and patient, ‘: _ 
thorough workmanship of a class seldom found today. - 


it is because of this that it is said of our furniture that it is “For Your 


Children’s Heirlooms.” 


Consult the Berkey & Gay dealer nearest you, or if you prefer, 

write us and we will advise him to send a representative to ) — 
your home. Our furniture is usually offered in the best store : a 
in every locality. The following famous firms are examples of f = 
our representation: 


_ Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 
The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. | : | 3 
Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms A 

178 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. ae | 
Eastern Office and Show Rooms 


113-119 West 40th St., New York 


Pits Sle eed Our de luxe book, “Character in Furniture,” is an 
honor identifies to 9ot interesting and authoritative publication covering the 
ae periods. WVe mail it for fifteen 2-cent stamps. 
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MAKER? 


Comb and Brush Case of~ 
Mulberry calfskin leath- 
er, ‘barley-grain”’ leather 


Cocktail Set, tray of mahogany with removable glass bottom, fitted 


with six crystal cocktail glasses in rack, $15.00. 


. 


ng 
: 


: It is prodigal in illustration and concise 
| in description. 
Never put off until tomorrow the 
Gifts you can purchase today. 


lining, containing one 
ebony military brush 
and celluloid comb, 
$3.50. 


CHRISTMAS 
COMES WHEN YOU 
LEAST EXPECT IT 


The day-after-tomorrow will soon be | 


the day-before-yesterday. 


Make your selection now. 


We will ship the day you designate, 


marking each parcel “Do not open until 


Christmas. 


Write for the Cross Gift Catalogue. 
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Water Set, white enamelled wicker stand, with tinted 
rose-festoon mounting fixed tray of cretonne-under-glass, 
six tall crystal glasses in compartments, felt-covered 
botiom, $0.75 complete. 


Cigarelle Case of 
pigskin or Pin-Per- 
sian leather, lamb- 
skin lining, two gus- 
selled pockets, in- 
visible wire side 
frame, $3.00. 
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Silver Kuife, two Sheffield blades, 
rings on either end, $3.50. 


Refreshment basket of white enamelled wicker, removable 
center tray of cretonne-under-glass, ice tin beneath, ten 
tall crystal glasses in compariments, diameter 15 inches, 
$12.75 complete. 


Wallet of new black Chagrin 
sealskin, lambskin and silk 
lining, heavy mounting of 
gilt on flap, containing two 
card pockels one side, full 
length bill pocket, 634x4% 
inches folded, $9.50. 


Party Case of French Morocco, 
“‘cabin-top”’ double opening 
with handle, moiré silk lining, 
fitted with six gilt articles on 
removable tray, and coin-purse 
on chain, 7x 3'4x2 inches, 
$8.50. 
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Bedroom Breakfast Tray of white enamelled woven, wicker, fixed tray o} 
cretonne-under-glass, compariment at each end for water glass, table 
silver, also reading matter, newspapers and mail. Fitted with Rayal 
Worcester porcelain coffee-pot, sugar basin, cream pitcher, cup and 
saucer, plate and fruit dish flowered, complete $21.00. , 


Tantalus of cut glass, metal rim 
6 at boltom, metal hand!e and lock- 
and-key device to prevent re- 


moval of stopper, $18.00. Other — 


styles from $11.00 to $30.00. 


Silver and black 
enamel pencil, 
engine - turned 
design, adjust- 
able lead, petent 
sharpener in 
end, $2.00 


Silver pencil, 
engine -turned 
design, space 


for engrav-. 


ing, sliding pen- 
cil, 3'2 inches, 
$2.50. 
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Highball Set of white enamelled woven wicker, tray of cre- 
tonne-under-glass, mounted with tinted rose festoon, com- 
partments containing two {tall crystal glasses, ice-bowl, 
decanter, space for syphon, diameter 12'2 inches, $0.75 
com plete. 


Jewel Case, finest grained morocco, lining of 
velvet and moiré silk, fitted with ring-groove, 
removable tray with pads, compartment under- 
neath, lock and key, strap handle on cover, 644 x 
inches, $6.75 


at 
L RADE MAR 


MAKE® 


Cigaretle Case of 
black silk, moiré . 
sulk lining, gus- 
settled sides, gilt 
ball corner orna- 
ments, 4'4 x 334 - 
inches, $3.00 


Card Case, finest morocco leather, 
moiré silk lining, gilt mounting on 
corners, three pockets mounted, filted 
with removable silk card case, 434 
x 234 inches folded, $6.50. 


We are Christmas Specialists. We 
undertake to relieve the season s burdens 
and embarrassments of choice; to select 
suitable articles for old and young, rich 
and poor, the learned and the unlearned, 
and particularly for that unfortunate 
being—* The one who has everything. 
The Cross Catalogue will solve your 
Christmas Perplexity. Write for it 


today 


NEW LOCATION 
404 FIFTH AVENUE 


At Thirty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 
WHOLESALE: 210 FIFTH AVENUE 


145 Tremont St. 
BOSTON 


253 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


89 Regent St. 
LONDON. W. 
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If the Grocer 
Sold It This Way 


Suppose your grocer sold Puffed Grains in bowls—as they come to 
your table, floating in milk. Or with cream and sugar. Or mixed 


with fruit. 
And suppose children did the buying. 


Don’t you know that a child—whatever you sent for—would bring 
home this Puffed Wheat or Rice ? 


None Can Resist It 


You read here—in cold print—of these Puffed Grain fascinations. 
And we can’t describe them—can’t make them seem good enough. 
5. a Or you see the package at your grocery store, and it looks like 
—— other wrappings. So some of you don’t get Puffed Grains, and your 
folks miss their delights. 


But when one sees these grain bubbles—cight times normal size— 
she can’t resist these airy, flaky morsels. 


When one tastes them—thin, crisp, porous—they revea! an enticing 
flavor, like toasted nuts. 


And when they come to one’s table—in cream or milk—one won- 
ders and regrets that the table ever lacked them. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


‘Except in Extreme West 1S ¢ 


Our plea is for your enjoyment and the joy 


Please find them out. 
of those you serve. 


There is nothing else like them. Grains were never puffed before. 
Never before have all the food granules been blasted by steam explo- 
sion. These are the only foods fitted for easy digestion by Prof. 
Anderson’s process. 


Get them all. See which one you like best. Serve in all the 


various ways. You'll be glad that we make them and glad we 
urged you. Get them today and see. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Jatffery 
(Continued from page 72) 
The first time they allowed me to visit her, . 


iT stood for a fraction of a second, almost in 

search of a human occupant of the room. 
| Lying in the great bed she looked such a piti- 
ful scrap, all hair and eyes. -She smiled and 

held droopingly out to me the most fragile 
| thigg in hands I have ever seen. 
| ““T’m going to live, after all, they tell me.” 
| “Of course you are,” I answered cheerily. 
| “Tt’s the season for things to find they're 
going to live.” 

‘It’s strange that I want to live,” she re- 
marked after a pause. ‘At first I longed to 
_die—that was why my Tecovery was So slow. 
But now—odd isn’t it 

“Life means more than one’s own 
sorrow, no matter how great it is,” I replied 
gently. 

“Yes,” 


she assented. “T can live now for 


_ suppose most women in Doria’s position 
' would have said much the same, but in her 
_ case it gave me a kind of stab in the heart. 
_ By the way of reply I patted her poor little 
wrist sympathetically. 
| “When will the book be out?” she asked. 
“I’m afraid I don’t quite know,” said I 
‘“*T suppose they’re busy printing it.” 
‘“‘Jaffery’s in charge,” I replied, according 
to instructions. 
‘‘He must get it out at once. The early 
spring’s the best time. It won’t do to wait 
too long. Will you tell him?” 
“*T will,” sai 


Trouble casts its shadow 


I don’t think I have ever loathed a thing so 
wholly as that confounded ghost of a book. 
Naturally it was the dominant thought in 
the poor child’s mind. She had already wor- 
ried Barbara about it. It formed the subject 
_ of nearly her first question to me. I foresaw 
trouble. I could not plead bland ignorance 
_ forever; though for the present I did not know 
the nature of Jafferv’s scheme. Anyhow I 
_ redeemed my promise and gave him Doria’s 

message. He received it with a grumpy nod 
_ and said nothing. He had become somewhat 
_ grumpy of late, even when I did not broach 


| the disastrous topic, and made excuses for 


not coming down to Northlands. 
I attributed the unusual moroseness to 
London in vile weather. At the best of times 
_Jaffery grew impatient of the narrow condi- 


tions of town: yet there he was week after 


week, staying in a poky set of furnished cham- 

bers in Victoria Street, and doing nothing in 

| particular, as far as I could make out, save 

riding on the tops of motor-omnibuses without 
an overcoat. 

After his silent acknowledgment of the 


J} message, he stuffed his pipe thoughtfully— 


_ we were in the smoking-room of a club (not 
the Atheneum) to which we both belonged— 
and then he roared out: 


| His word given 


“Do you think she could bear the sight 
me 


“W i. do you mean?”’ I asked. 
“Well—” he grinned 
exactly a kind of sick-room flower.” 
“T think you ought to see her—you’re 
' as much trustee and executor asI am. You 
might also save Barbara and myself from 
nerve-racking questions.” 
“ All right, he said. 
The interview was only fairly successful. 
| He told her that the book would be published 
_ as soon as possible 
‘“When will that be?’’ she asked. 
_ Jaffery seemed to be as vague as myself. 
‘Ts it in the printer’s hands?” 
Not yet.” 
__ He explained that Adrian had practically 
finished the novel; but here and there it 
needed the little trimming and tacking to- 
_gether, which Adrian would have done had 
he lived to revise the manuscript. He him- 
self was engaged on this necessary though 
purely mechanical task of revision. 
_  “T quite agree,” said Doria to this, ‘that 
_ Adrian’s work could not be given out in an 
imperfect state. But there can’t be very 
' much to do, so why are you taking all this 
time over 
“T’m afraid I’ve been rather busy,” said he. 
Which tactless, though I admit unavoidable 
reply, did not greatly please Doria. When 


“T’m not 


_she saw Barbara, to whom she related this 
| conversation, she complained of Jaffery’s un- 


feeling conduct. He had no right to hang up 
Adrian’s great novel on account of his own 
wretched business. Letting the latter slide 
- would have been a tribute to his dead friend. 


_ Barbara did her best to soothe her; but we 
| agreed that Jaffery had made a bad start. 


The reason why 


A short while afterwards I was in the club 
| again and there I came across Arbuthnot, the 
_ manager of Jaffery’s newspaper, whom I had 
known for some years—originally I think 
through Jaffery. I accepted the offer of a 

seat at his luncheon table, and, as men will, 
we began to discuss our common friend. 

““T wonder what has come over him lately, 

can you figure it out?’’ said he after a while. 


“Have you noticed any difference?” I-was 


startled. 
“Yes. Can’t make him out.” 

“Poor Adrian Boldero’s death was a great 
shock.”’ 

“Quite so,” Arbuthnot assented. “But 


Jaff Chayne, when he gets a shock, is the sort 
of fellow that goes into the middle of a wilder- 
ness and roars. Yet here he is in London and 
won’t be persuaded to leave it. 

‘‘What do you mean?” I asked. 

‘““We wanted to send him out to Persia, and 
he refused to go. We had to send you 
Brodie, who won’t\do the half as 

6 All this is news to me,”’ said I. 

“And it was*a} first-class business with 
-armed escorts, caravans, wild tribes—a matter 
of great danger and subtle politics—railways, 
finance—the whole hang of the international 
situation and internal conditions—a big scoop 
—everything that usually is butter and honey 
to Jaff Chayne—an ideal job for him in every 
way. Butno. He wanted.a season in town!”’ 


Mysterious conduct 


At the idea of Jaffery yearning to play the 
Society butterfly I could not help laughing. 
It was very comic, and Arbuthnot seeing 
the matter in that aspect, laughed too. But, 
on the other hand, it was all very incompre- 
hensible. To Jaffery, a job was a sacred 
affair, the meaning of his existence. The 
more remote and rough and uncomfortable 
and dangerous his mission, the more he liked 
it. He had been a model special correspond- 
ent, ever ready at a moment’s notice to set off 
to the ends of the earth. And now, all of a 
sudden, behold him declining a task after his 
own heart, and, as I gathered from Arbuth- 
not, of the greatest political significance, and 
thereby endangering his peculiar and honour- 
able position on the paper. 

‘If it had been any other man alive who had 
turned us down like that,” said Arbuthnot, 
“‘we would have chucked him altogether. In 
fact, we didn’t tell him that we wouldn’t.” 

It was very mysterious; all the more so be- 
cause Jaffery had never been a man of mys- 
tery, like Adrian. I went away wondering. 

A fortnight or so passed before I saw Jaffery 
again. . Happening to be in Westminster in 
the forenoon—I had come up to town on busi- 
ness—I mounted to his cheerless eyrie in Vic- 
toria Street, and rang the bell. A dingy servi- 
tor in a dress suit, on transient duty, admitted 
me, and I found Jaffery collarless and minus 
jacket and waistcoat, smoking a pipe in front 
of the fire. It wasn’t even a good coal fire. 
Some austere former tenant had installed an 
electric radiator in the once comfort-giving 
grate. But Jaffery did not seem tomind. The 
remains of breakfast were on the table which 
the dingy servitor began to clear. Jaffery 
rose from the depths of his easy chair like an 

agile mammoth. 

‘Hullo, hullo, hullo!”’ 

His usual greeting. We shook hands and 
commended the weather. When the alien at- 
tendant had departed, he began to curse Lon- 
don. It was a hole for sick dogs, not for sound 
men. He loathed its abominable suffocation. 

‘Then why the deuce do you stay in it?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I can’t do 
anything else.”’ 

This gave me an opening. 

“IT understood you could have gone to 
Persia.” 


A great sacrifice 


He frowned and tugged his red beard. 
did you know that?” 

** Arbuthnot—” I began 

“Arbuthnot?” he boomed angrily. “‘What 
the blazes does he mean by telling you about 
my affairs? punch his damned head!” 

“Don’t,” said I. ‘Your hands are so big 
and he’s so small. You might hurt him.” 

“I'd like to hurt him. Why can’t he keep 
his infernal tongue quiet?” 

He proceeded to wither up the soul of Ar- 
buthnot with awful anathema. Then in his 
infantile way he shouted: ‘‘I didn’ t want any 
of you to know anything about it.’ 

“Why?” I asked. 

I didn’t.” 

“But I suppose you wanted to go to Per- 
sia?’ 

He paused in his lumbering walk about the 
little room and collecting a litter of books and 
papers and a hat or two and a legging from a 
sofa, pitched it into a corner. 

‘“‘Here. Sit down.” 

I had been warming my back at the fire 
hitherto and surveying the half-formal, half- 
unkempt sitting-room. It was by no means 
the comfortable home from Harrod’s Stores 
that Barbara had prescribed; and he had not 
attempted to furnish it in slap-up style with 
the heads of game and skins and modern 
weapons which lay in the London Repository. 
It was the impersonal abode of the male bird 
of passage. 

“Sit down,” 


said he, ‘‘and have a drink.” 


I declined, alleging the fact that a philo- 
sophically minded country gentleman of do- 
mestic habits does not ordinarily require 
alcohol at half pass eleven in the morning. 

‘*I’m going to have one anyway!” 

(Continued on page 100) 
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VOLLAND 
PUBLICATIONS 
SIMPLIFY 
THE ART GIVING 


For the DISCRIMINATING- 


Exquisite Christmas Cards, 
Folders, Gift Books, Calendars 
New: Year Greetings , 
Place Cards, ete. 


The best shops specialize 
on publications bearin 


‘The Mark of Originality: 
G 


heel Catalogue of Volland holiday 
— publications sent upon request 


FOR THE FASTIDIOUS- 
“LEVANT MOROCCO" PF.Volland & Co, 


Taree special boxes, white, gray or buff, 


containing 20 distinctive Christmas Greetings ]OO South Michigan Boulevard, 
(8 different designs in colors) $f 2° per box. 
ff your dealer cannot supply you, we will mail upon receipt of price 


Chicago , 
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Compelling features in 


CRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


From photograph by G. V. Buck. f 1 
Col. Geo. W. Goethals Or 


OLONEL GOETHALS’ Own Account of the Building of the Pan- 
ama Canal, exclusively in SCRIBNER’S. 


THE WORLD’S WAR is being dealt with in SCRIBNER’S in all its 
phases by Richard Harding Davis, J. F. J. Archibald, ~— oe 
William Morton Fullerton, and others. 

A STORY and an ESSAY by Robert Louis Stevenson, hitherto un- 
published. 

A long serial story by John Galsworthy, author of “The Dark Pidwer.” 
A short serial by Edith Wharton, author of ““The House of Mirth.” » 
An animal romance by Ernest Thompson Seton. Illustrated by the 
author. | 
Walter Damrosch’s Musical Memories, “Impressions of the Great 
Composers.”’ 


Several Groups of Elmendorf pictures. Mr. Elmendorf’s famous pic- 
tures have never before been reproduced except in Scribner’s. 


Twelve Historical Frontispieces by noted artists, reproduced in color; 
‘Kipling’s Children,” by Jessie Willcox Smith; four 
pictures of modern Gpncing, by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 


The beautiful special Christmas and Fiction — 
bers, and a great Motor Number. 


The best of short stories by writers old and new. 
Send for a Scribner Prospectus. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
$3.00 a year 25 cents a number 
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That 
Appearance 


of Character 
and Warmth 


which Pealtham 


Women’s Sweaters 


possesscomes from 
Address Dept. E. 4 their specia c- 
24 karat gold plate, and the fact that these 
Sterling, $12 and up. - 


altham 


NEXT TO HIS WATCH hI 


: sweaters are made with careful regard to feminine 
—He’ll prize a tastes. | 
ERHAPS you don’t know how his pet cigarettes They’re inspected three times, as to every smallest j 
are crushed to ruin in old-style cigarette cases. detail, to be sure that they meet this requirement. 
ee helps i ° save him that by providing That’s why you will be so pleased when you try on a Waltham 
a ree — or each cigarette. Sweater. Their full-fashioned cut, perfect comfort and their | 
HAVONE is built with the beauty and precision of adaptability to all weathers and occasions (note the conver- ; 
a fine watch, and performs a service not less intimate. »,  tible collar——so stylish yet so serviceable’, make them the 
He’ll treasure HAVONE, and he’ll bless the giver BN “\ sweater-garment without equal for town or country wear. 
who shows such knowledge of his needs. ; 7 Nn If the dealer does not carry — write direct lo us S 


At high-class jewelers and other shops. 
-Look for the Havone mark. 


, American Knitting Company 
Est. 1880. Waltham, Mass. 
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“flarpers Dayar" 
+ 


“Personal Shopping; S 


she 


~ Some Gifts Worth While 


In the mad search of something suitable, in the hope of 
finding something that will be both acceptable and practi- 
cal, let us recommend these handsome gifts that are cer- 
tain to enhance the joy of giving as well as receiving. 


2. Infant’s carriage boot of | 6. Sheer lustrous silk hose, self | “10. Embroidered silk Chinese 

corded silk. Colors: pink, blue, | embroidered. Colors: pink, blue, slipper. Colors: pink, Bs 

white pongee, gray, fawn, black, blue, lavender a 

$1.50 white, per pair $2.50 a 

3. Brocaded sifk mule. Colors: $1.00 4 

; pink, blue, lavender 7. Shoe buckle of rhinestones | 11. Patent evening slipper with * 
7 $2.50 and jet, per pair fancy brocaded insert B 

ee 4. Evening slipper of patent $5.00 $7.50 a 

ay leather, cut steel buckle 8. Shoe buckle of rhinestones a 
a $3.75 and jet, per pair 12. The exclusive Elysee danc- ae 
eae 5. Dancing slipper of heavy veces ing slipper of black brocaded silk, By 

black satin 9. Solid rhinestone buckle rhinestone buckle 7g 

$7.50 $3.00 $10.00 
13. Extra quality meditim weight pure silk hose. Colors: 

black, white, blue, pink, taupe, gray. Three pair attractively $ . 0 0 a 

boxed $3.00, or may be ordered separately $1.00 the pair Per Box it 

JANE JARVIS, Director a 

a 

. 

‘*Personal Shopping Service’’ 

No. 1100—119 West 40th Street NEW YORK ‘4 
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I could stay 
home tonight 
and rest” 

HEN the 


nerves have 
been exhausted by 
business or anxie- > 
ties, even pleasures 
seem but a new 
drain. Yes, even 
‘‘rest’’ is often hard to 


loss of appetite and the 


give you confidence in Sanat- 
ogen’s power to restore. 


Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere in three 
sizes from $1.00. 


Send for Elbert Hubbard’s 


New A__--Heaith in the Mak- 
ing.’’ Written in his attractive man- 
ner and filled with his shrewd philos- 
ophy together with capital advice on 


get, for sleeplessness fre- 
quently adds its burdens to 


of indigestion. To this crisis Sanatogen brings 
the common-sense help of a concentrated food- 
tonic containing the very elements that are 
actually being clamored for by the nerves. 


The “‘lift’’ of Sanatogen’s good cheer to the 
cells of the system helps sanely and naturally 
the rebuilding of strength in the body. This 
has been the experience of many of the most 
active of the world’s famous men and women 
—as their grateful letters testify. And over 
21,000 practicing physicians write, over their 
own signatures, words of praise which may well 


distresses 


Sanatogen, health and contentment. 
It is free. Address 


Hall Caine, 


the dramatist, writes: 


experience of 
Sanatogen has been 
that as a tonic nerve 
food it has on more 
than one occasion 
benefitted me.”’ 


Arnold Bennett, 
the famous novelist, 
writes: 

“The tonic effect of 

Sanatogen on me is 

simply wonderful.’’ 


re 


4 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL Co. 
32 Q Irving Place New York 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London. 1913 
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-FNDORSED BY OVFR 21,000 PHYSICIANS 


and purity. 3 
CRYSTALLIZED 
GRAPE FRUIT 


A new and delicious con- 


box 
Charges paid 
East of Mississippi 


a“ 


fection of superior qual- | 

ity in japanned | 
boxes. ne poun 


DELIGHT YOUR FRIENDS WITH A XMAS BOX 
FROM THE GENESEO JAM KITCHEN 


Kitchen products made in the country by farmers’ wives and daughters— 
clean, wholesome, delicious. Famed -for their flavor, noted for their freshness 


ASSORTED 
CHRISTMAS BOX 
Containing twelve 4 oz. jars of 
selected jams, jellies, preserves, 
clover honey, etc. Very accepta- 

ble for holiday and 
steamer presents. : $3.75 
Charges paid 
East of Mississippi 


— Write for Illustrated 
Folder Describing 
Other Goods 


MISS 


ELLEN H. NORTH 


GENESEO 
NEW YORK 
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Telling the truth in the theatre 


(Continued from page 22 


and the little shop-girl who has heroically 
saved up her pennies for a seat in the gallery, 
a~e animated by the same desire. The banker 
and the poet, the gentleman and the labourer, 
the rich man and the rogue obey the same 
impulse. They have come to the theatre to 
witness the suffering, the hate, the enthusi- 
asm of men like themselves—to laugh at 
what is ridiculous in humanity, and to glow 
with indignation at its vices. 

Art, after all, is only sympathy, in the true 
etymological sense of the word. We want to 
feel, to suffer, to love with other human beings; 
and we go to the theatre in order that by this 
sympathy with others we may exalt and affirm 
our own personalities. We watch the people 
on the stage and their actions, good or ill, 
evoke in us an intenser life and a pleasurable 
pride, and we tell ourselves that we are not as 
absurd as they are, or that we are quite as 
virtuous as they seem to be. And in fact 
every heroic action of the stage-hero seems, in 
a confused way, to cast a little glory upon us. 
Whether we take our places in the boxes or 
in the top gallery, what we want to see is a 
representation of the deeds and emotions 
that make up our own lives. 


Life’s two struggles 

Now what is our life? It is wholly taken 
up with two unconscious struggles: one is the 
struggle we make for the perpetuity of the 
species—and its scenic expression constitutes 
what is known as the drama of love; and the 
other struggle is for the conservation of the 
individual—and this finds its scenic expres- 
sion in the social drama. 

Why should we interest ourselves only in 
the presentation of these combats—that for 
the species or that for the individual? If the 
theatre is to be only a place where one goes to 
repose after the pleasures of the table, or to 
prepare himself for the amusements of the 
evening, only the music-halls should be left 
standing. And we should burn Aschylus, 
destroy Sophocles, suppress Euripides, banish 
to oblivion Shakespeare and Corneille, Goethe, 
Victor Hugo, Henri Becque and Gerhardt 
Hauptmann. Because, really, it is not ‘‘amus- 
ing’’ to see how a man suffers when he learns 
that he has killed his father. There is no facile 
aid to digestion in listening to the lamenta- 
tions of a man whose despair was so great that 
he tore out his eyes. One cannot walk blithely 
out of a theatre where ‘‘Hamlet”’ has been 
played, ‘‘Macbeth,”’ or Faust” (of course I 
do not refer to the sacrilegious operas), ‘‘ The 
Ravens”’ of Henri Becque, or the *‘ Weavers’’ 
of Gerhardt Hauptmann. And yet these 
masterpieces are played in all languages in all 
parts of the civilized world, to large and sym- 
pathetic audiences. So, there is, after all, a 
public which is willing that the stage should 
treat other subjects than that of adultery. 


Dramatic author's rights 


Is there anything astonishing in that? 
Novels are published to be sure, but books of 
philosophy are published as well. And the 
same man may read them both with equal, if 
not with the same pleasure. 

Who: has ordained the law that the drama 
is the one mode of expressing human thought 
which must be rigorously confined to broad 
jokes and the dirty dance of emotions? What! 
If I am a painter, I may depict the splendour 
of Venus rising from the waves, or the misery 
of a coal-miner crawling from his black hole 
in the ground; and Murillo may paint the 
Assumption of the Virgin or the beggar’s filth; 
while in the theatre I am condemned to busy 
myself only with Venus? Ah, no! In no way 
car man communicate to another his thoughts, 
his faith, his passion or his grief so powerfully 
as by means of the play; and who has the 
right to compel him to express only base 
thoughts, erotic passions and the sorrows of 
bashful lovers? The very question is absurd. 

The dramatic author has larger rights. 
Notably, it is his right and his duty to carry 
into complex, modern life the method of the 
great writers of tragedy. What is the subject 
of all the great tragedies of antiquity? It is 
the conflict of the gods with each other. The 
great dramas of Corneille and Racine depict 
the conflicts of kings with kings. To-day, 
the modern drama should concern itself with 
the conflicts of common men. For a while, 
man was content to contemplate far-off Olym- 
pus and the mysterious palaces of kings, but 
when he reached a truer estimate of his own 
worth and work, he began to study himself. 


The stage and heredity 


And the theatre, weary of the quarrels of Jupi- 
ter and Minerva, of Anthony and Caesar, of 
Louis XIV. and Henrietta of England, turned 
to common humanity and out of its sorrows and 
sufferings and travail, out of the clash of its 
interests and passions, created a new form of 
drama. The men of old were concerned with 
the gods, and the drama was a picture of their 
divine vengeances and ferocities. To-day, the 
masses are in conflict; men battle fiercely 
in the struggle for life—in the clash between 
their appetites and their powers of produc- 
tion—and there is nothing astonishing in the 
fact that the stage, at last, has heard and 
recorded these new cries of human dolour. 


accept it as a place for public and truth-telling 


It is no longer the business of the dramatist 
to show man struggling against Fate—the 
pagan Ananké; what the dramatist should 
depict is man’s struggle against the modern 
form of Fatality—against, for instance, hered- 
ity. I am convinced that the playwright can 
stir the hearts of contemporary men and 
women by showing them humanity’s battle 
against the tyrants of to-day, against the 
despotism of money, and against all the evil 
powers -born of modern civilization which a 
better civilization will surely destroy. 


An age of ascent 


We are living in a time of effervescence 
such as none of the past ages knew. The 
world is in a ceaseless and tumultuous state of 
transformation. Social phenomena arise, 
come to maturity, pass away with a rapidity 
hitherto unknown. Men are working their 
way up and up, laboriously, incessantly; it 
is the steady ascent of humanity. Things 
happening at the extreme ends of the earth 
impress us keenly—as though the white 
threads of our nerves were filaments stretched 
round the world. Only to-day has the old 
saying become really true: ‘‘I am a man, and ¢ 
nothing human is alien to me.” The entire 
world thrills instantaneously to an event 
which, lately, it would have taken twenty 
years to know. At this very moment, it may 
be, in some dim and smoky laboratory an un- 
known student is preparing a discovery— 
scientific, industrial, economic—which will 
upset the way of life in the five parts of the 
world. 

But the way of progress is the way of suffer- 
ing. Every step in advance means that thou- 
sands of lives are crushed out under foot. And 
these inevitable and beneficent catastrophies 
are no longer—mark you!—due to the caprices 
of a god or the frowning brows of a cold king; 
perhaps they are being prepared even now in 
the brain of an unknown and isolated man. 
To-day, bevond all doubt, men hold in their 
own hands the fire Prometheus filched from 
the gods. 


A world in revolt 


Men are grouping themselves into new 
organizations. The frontiers built up in 
order to herd men in castes and nationalities 
are falling flat. The caprice of a financier can 
starve one part of the world. There has grown 
up a hierarchy; it has grown up too fast and 
too soon; and it must be combatted. The 
volcano ‘has begun to growl and never were 
the warning signs more formidable. 

And you expect us—the dramatic authors— 
we who hold in hand the mightiest megaphone 
of the day—you expect us to be content to re- 
main mere public entertainers and showmen 
and jugglers with social lies? You may be 
quite sure that some of us have set-our ideal a 
bit higher than that. 

Unfortunately the idea that the theatre is 
a place for facile amusement is so ingrained 
in the popular mind that it does not readily 


instruction. However, there are, in all coun- 
tries, I believe, people who go to night-school; 
that is to say, people who get together in order 
to listen to words of instruction. What is the 
difference between this school-room and the 
theatre where an educational play is pre- 
sented? One notable difference is that in the 
school-room one man talks, while on the stage 
men and women, instead of relating certain 
facts, give a representation—an imitation— 
of them. In one place you have a recital of 
facts; in the other you have life itself. But 
there is, too, a more important difference be- 
tween the school-room and the stage. What I 
have in mind is a phenomenon—and a very’ 
disconcerting phenomenon—which the psy- 
chologists have not, so far as I know, ex- 
plained. Indeed so common is it—so frequent 
an occurrence—that it is rarely noticed at all. 


Birth of a new soul 


When men and women sit in a theatre, lis- 
tening to a play, there is created what I may 
call a collective soul. It is a soul which does 
not seem to be made up of the individual souls 
of the audience; it is strangely clear-sighted 
and extremely impassioned; and it exists just 
so long as the actors are on the stage—and no 
longer. It is curious that this collective soul 
of the audience may be in utter disaccord with 
the individual souls of which, one might fancy, 
it were the sum total. I have seen, in Paris, an 
audience accept a certain play for which every 
one—as he went out of the theatre—expressed 
his contempt or his dislike and which, had he 
been alone, he would not have sat out to the 
end. And I have seen just the opposite. In 
the popular theatres where melodramas are 
given, the galleries are often crowded with 
apaches and rogues, who, out of doors, are 
ready for any crime of theft or murder; out of 
doors—I say; but in the theatre they weep 
over persecuted innocence, hiss the villain, and 
rejoice when virtue is rewarded. The collec-, 
tive soul! In the theatre the emotion and the 
pleasure of each single spectator is augmented 
by that of all the others. 

Take a certain man. If sitting alone in his 
room, he reads this bit of morality or that, he 

(Continued on page 80) 
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It is because the essences are extracted from the 
flowers themselves, that D’Orsay Parfums may 
be said to re-incarnate the very soul of the 
flower. 


Especially have these Parfums endeared them- 
selves to the Parisienne—indulged and satiated 
as she is, thro’ her passion for sweet odors. When 
D’Orsay Parfums were first brought out, she 
was quick to recognize their unique charm. In 


The very soul of the flower re-incarnated 


the Courts of Europe, the success of D’Orsay 
has been repeated again and again. 


Notwithstanding the suddenness with which the 
European War broke out, D’Orsay succeeded in 
shipping a complete assortment of their famous per- 
fumes, creams, soaps, toilet waters and powders, 
which are now on exhibition at their beautiful new 
Fifth Avenue building, devoted exclusively to D’Or- 
say products. There will be no advance in prices. 


LES ROSES D’ORSAY — Among the ex- 
’ quisite fragrances, which D’Orsay has given 


D’Orsay, which so marvelously gives the il- 


lusion of fresh cut flowers and indefinitely pre- 
serves its delicate fragrance. 


D’ORSAY, Parfumeur, 
17 rue de la Paix, 


us, none is more beloved than Les Roses © 


BOUQUET D’ORSAY — a faithful pree 
sentation of blossoms whose sweet 
odors blend ina rhapsody of fragrance. 
Its subtle, almost ethereal perfume 
will give you a new delight, yet it is 
surprisingly inexpensive. 


CHEVALIER D’ORSAY—a perfume worthy 
to bear the name of the distingué M. le Comte 
D’Orsay—the wit and beau monde gentleman 
France forever honors. This rare odor is ex- 
tremely individual, and is one that is invariably 
associated with the fine taste of the monde 
élégant. 


DORSAY, Parfumeur, 
716 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Paris. 
4 716 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW "VYORK 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put upalso in a 25-cent size, nearly three times 
By saving in packing it offers you 


as large as the 10-cent size. 
See how long it lasts. 


IO per cent more for your money. 


a 


Precious 


Vim-Food 


If Quaker Oats Cost What Vitality Is Worth 
You'd Weigh It on Gold Dust Scales 
Quaker Oats is so plentiful—so cheap—that some 


forget its value. 
Remember this: Each flake contains phosphorus, 


of which brains are made. 
ithin, of which nerves are made. 


with energy. 


Each is laden with lec- 
And each is stored 


As a vim-producer—as a source of vitality—noth- 


ing else grown can compare with it. 


Their dearth or 


These are precious elements. 


abundance may affect a child’s whole career. 
child may be languid—one ‘‘feel his oats.’’ 


One 
the 


difference may lie in large part in their breakfasts. 
Besides that, the child who lacks Quaker Oats—or 
gets it too rarely—misses one of the luxuries of life. 


Quaker Oats 


The Morning Luxury 


Two things are important as 
regards this dish. One is to get 
It is made of the 
big, plump grains alone, so the 


Quaker Oats. 


flakes are large and 
luscious. All puny 
grains are discarded. 
We get but ten 
pounds of Quaker 
meee from a 
bushel. 

The result is a 
flavor, an aroma 
which delights the 
child. They love the 
dish. You can’t 
serve it too often or 
serve too much. 


dishes. 


dance. 


Quaker 
Cooker 


We have made to our or- 
der—from pure Aluminum 
—a perfect Double Boiler. 
It is extra large and heavy. 
We supply it to users of 
Quaker Oats, for cooking 
these flakes in the ideal 
way. It insures the fullness 
of food valueand flavor. See 
our offer in each package. 


Then serve Quaker Oats in big 
Children need an abun- 
Most of them don’t realize 
the full effect of this vim-food be- 


cause they don’t get 
enough. 

The elements are 
there—all the ele- 
ments needed for 
brains and nerves and 
bodies. Don’t skimp 
on them. Let, chil- 
dren cat all will. 

For 30 try 
serving Quaker Oats 
in plenty. That test 
will show you what 


this food can do. 


10c and 25c per Package 
(699) Except in Far West and South 


Telling the truth in the theatre 


(Continued from page 78), 


_One must leave something to ‘the audience, 
fett etting them divine the thought and complete 


may profit by it to some degree. I mean the 
thought will leave a certain impression on his 
mind. If he reads it aloud to himself, the im- 
pression will be even stronger; it will be 
stronger if someone else reads it aloud to him; 
and the crescendo will continue—even stronger 
will be the impression—if he hears it in com- 
pany with a number of men who think as he 
does. Now if in place of merely stating it, you 
make this thought live by showing it in action 
—that is by giving it the dramatic form—the 
impression is far-and-far-away more pro- 
found. You have put it in the strongest pos- 
sible way. 


Capacity of the crowd 


Of all means given to man for ex- 
pressing his thought and making another 
share it, the theatre therefore is, I repeat, the 
most powerful; and the reason lies in this 
curious phenomenon of the collective soul. 


| The professor, the preacher, the orator faces 


an agglomeration of beings who keep, almost 
always, their individualities intact and inde- 
pendent. In a theatre filled with men and 
women, a new being is born: the Crowd. (You 


/ may call it the crowd, the people, the public, 


or humanity.) It is capable of all things; it 


_ can be generous and it can be cruel; but above 


all, it hungers for justice and even when it 
commits a crime, it believes it is acting for 
noble ends. 

It has been denied that the theatre has any 
influence on morals. An:evident error. To 
be sure the public will only listen to something 
it has already begun to think of; but what 
triumph and what joy it is for the dramatic 
author to arrive at. precisely the right mo- 
ment and speak the words the public wants to 
hear. That is the author’s highest honour— 
to be able to endow with life the thoughts 
which sleep obscurely in the public mind. 
These thoughts he takes; materializes them; 
makes them realities, facts, events, merely by 
stating them. 

Sugar-coat the pill 

There is one point upon which I have 
touched, which I should like to emphasize. I 
have said the public will accept from its teach- 
ers only those truths which it is on the point 
of discovering for itself. And so one must give 
to the public only so much of the truth as it is 
ready to accept. If one offers it too much— 
the chances ‘are one will not get a hearing at 
all. And an ounce of truth accepted is better, 
says the proverb, than a ton of truth refused. 


The stage, then, should tell the truth—just ° 


so much of the truth as is useful and just so 
much as the public can grasp. It is wholly use- 
less to try and teach a lad higher mathematics 
if he does not know simple arithmetic, and it 
is time wasted to try and make a child of eight 
understand the ratiocinations of William 
James. And that is not all. 

Truth is a pill that people do not like to 
swallow. It has to be sugar-coated or covered 
with gilt in order that its outer aspect may 
not be too repugnant. If one wishes to inspire 
a horror of vice, one will not succeed in his 
aim by painting vice in gaudy colours or by 
showing its consequences with naked realism. 


the lesson. Art consists, not in saying all 
there is to be said, but in making people think. 
By showing on the stage truths at once too 
painful and too real, you fail in your purpose 
altogether. If your pill of truth smells too 
bad it will merely nauseate your patient be- 
fore he swallows it, and no good at all will 
come of it. Truth- telling on the stage needs' ‘a 
lot of art to make it go down. 

I am going to risk a paradox! I trust you 
will not reject it until I have had a chance of 
making myself clear. The daring thing I say 
is that an exact representation of the truth-— 
truth without art—is neither effective nor 
affecting. And I shall try and prove it by an 
illustration taken from daily life. 

Suppose that in some street or other a poor, 
humble woman, peddling her flowers or rags, 
should see her child knocked down by an au- 
tomobile and killed. She would scream, she 
would shriek out her agony in a torrent of 
meaningless words. Now this is real grief. 
This is truth. Suppose some great actress 
who chanced to be present, stamped on her 
memory all she had seen and heard, so that 
she could reproduce it exactly on the stage. 
Do you think the audience would be moved 
by it? For my part, I think the audience 
would roar with laughter. 


Truth decked in art 


The public will not accept the naked truth; 
it must be decked in the ornaments of art. It 
must be translated. It must be first strained 
through the sensitive brain of the artist. That 
is the reason why there is all the difference be- 
tween life and death in a landscape painted 
by a great artist and the same landscape pho- 
tographed in colours. The photograph is the 
more exact, but the imprecise canvas is really 
the truer. 

And there is one thing more. The author 
must be sincere! He must have no ether aim 
than that of realizing his own emotion and 
making others share it with him. And the 
author who puts mere artistic beauty in the 
background (without neglecting it entirely of 
course) and who wishes especially to be of use, 
who tries to do away with suffering, to con- 
sole, to comfort, to encourage and to teach 
men to love life, is the author who will suc- 
ceed; on one condition—that he is not drawn 
aside by lesser ambitions. If he wishes, while 
serving humanity, to serve it for money or 
glory, he will get neither one nor the other and, 
in addition, he will not even get a hearing. If 
he tries knowingly to attract the public, the 
public will not come. Here, too, Goethe’s apt 
phrase is true: ‘‘ You sought to please, that’s 
why you failed.”’ 


A formula to follow 


I may sum it all up in a formula: The 
drama should proclaim the truth, on these 
conditions: 

First, when it is a useful truth. Second, 
when the author knows how to fit it to the 
public mind. Third, when, in proclaiming the 
truth, the author’s only motives are those of 
uplifting art and of aiding struggling humanity. 


Work among struggling women 


(Continued from page 28) 


that, you'll only tear the stuff. Give the 


young uns a chance in their cradles an’: let 
the old ’uns die off; then you'll see a change.”’ 
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And while these opportunities for growth 
and development are opened to their babies, 


the mothers are earning their living next door.. 


Under the direction of a capable matron, 
some of them are learning to bécome expert 
laundresses, while others are taught to sew. 
The majority of them are quite inexperienced 
when they first come but they improve in 
a marked degree, and eventually become good 
machinists and seamstresses, capable of turn- 
ing out beautifully made garments. And 
so they each earn two shillings a day; dinner 
and tea are also provided and to those com- 
ing from a long distance, an extra is added to 
pay for transit. In cases of sickness, where 
either the mother or one of her children can- 
not come to us, we pay her wages, and help 
her in other friendly and sympathetic ways. 

Personal enquiry is made in every case by 
the Lady Superintendent, who calls on each 
woman in her home on receiving notice of the 
case from the Chaplains of the various 
prisons. If a woman really needs help, she 
is at once received into the Homes and can 
continue to come until her husband’s release. 
Money is given in cases where the rent has 
not been paid and eviction is threatened, but 
it is paid direct to the landlord. Necessary 
articles are redeemed from pawn, gifts of 
boots and clothing are made and letters for 
Hospitals and Convalescent Homes are 
allotted to deserving cases. 

It is true, therefore, that a certain amount 
of charity has to be dealt out but it is reduced 
to a minimum, and so far as we can, we help 
the women to maintain their economic in- 
dependence by providing work and paying 
them a living wage. Undoubtedly, a great 


number of such families have been saved from 
the workhouse. Some of them have been 
found in rooms out of which every stick of 
furniture had been sold and the children were 
absolutely starving, but it is gratifying to 
see the wonderful manner in which the babies 
improve on the good milk and food we are 
able to give them. 

Another important result of the work is 
that the mothers themselves are taught useful 
trades, which gives them a certain economic 
independence in the event of their husbands 
becoming confirmed criminals. Our chief 
concern is for the dependents of first offenders, 
and our average cases are with us from three 
to six months. 

All things considered, we women in Eng- 
land are proud of the work that is now being 
done among women and by women, On 
both sides of the’ Atlantic, the magic and 
truth of that beautiful phrase, the ‘“‘Common 
Brotherhood of Man,” has long brought the 
assurance that men of widely different tem- 
peraments and nationalities will stand to- 
gether ‘‘to fight a good fight’? in a common 
cause and for the sake of honour. But 
women have no longer cause to envy the ring 
of that phrase. We know that the awakening 
of a socia! conscience which is deeper, finer 
and more sensitive, coincides with the great 
social movement which is taking place among 
women the world over. The spiritual force 
of this movement finds its expression in the 
“Common Sisterhood of Woman” which means 
nothing less than a renaissance of moral 
standards, an equipoise of sex versus sex. 

Surely, it is well that in such a moment 
of reconstruction, the social conscience should 
be attuned to the standard and needs of a 
‘‘Common Sisterhood of Woman’”’ allied to 
those of a “‘Common Brotherhood of Man.” 
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Suggestions for Christmas 
shown by 


CAMMEYER 


WWE offer here only a few suggestions for 
Christmas. This year our variety 1s wider 

than ever before. - Gifts that have unique distinc- 

tion, that are sure to please the dainty woman. ered with Pink and Blue 


Ribbon ‘ 
Ladies’ Slipper Trees hand 
painted in colors $1.5 


Men’s Travelling Slip- 
pers of finest Kid in T: ne 
Black and Red . $3.5 

In Black and Tan kate 
« 


a Buckle Ladies’ Embroidered Satin 


i 
Ladies’ Patent Leather Opera Spe r Bedroom Slippers, in Light 


Slippers with dainty special 
Steel Ornament; Flexible 
Turn Sole, two-inch Louis 


Packed in special peed box, 
50 cents extra 


Pink, Light Blue and Black 


In the same colors, plain, with 
shirred ribbon edging, . 


Heel—Specialat . $3.75 


No. A very beautiful 
Buckle at a spe 
cial price of $4.00 the pair 


Packed in special fancy box, 
50 cents extra 


No. 648—-Rhinestone Buckle 

pearance $5.00 the pa 

Packed in oon fancy box, 
50 cents extra 


— 


No. 286 — Unusually attractive Rhinestone Buckles, set in 
aluminum, in a fancy box as illustrated—Special at $3. 


No. 650—Another Rhinestone 
| of merit at the 
No. 576'4—A decidedly novel special price of 

Buckle of idenanaaes and 355. 00 the pair 

Onyx. Very pecially priced : Packed in special fancy box, 

at e pair 50 cents extra 

Packed in special fancy box, 
50 cents extra 


Men’s Striped Plush Bath 
Slippers in Blue, Grey, Brown, 
Purple and Green, in the two- 
tone accordion — combi- 
nation effects. 


Ladies’ Satin Boudoir Slippers 
in Pink, Blue and Lavender, | 
with an insole of Lamb’s wool 
—Specialat . . . $3.50 


Ladies’ Lustrous Pure Thread Silk Hosiery in Black 
and White only—regularly sold at $1 per pair, but 
packed in appropriate Christmas box at the very spe- 
cial price of six pairsfor . . . 


To insure prompt service—please 
address Department 200 


Catalogue on Request 


CAMMEYER 


3 8 1 Fifth Avenue Ladies’ Shoe Wardrobe, holding eight pairs of shoes, covered with 
New Yor k mands with coveding al 33:00 


Infant’s Wardrobe Shoe Box containing three pairs of beaut 


ful infant's shoes and three pairs of silk socks to match, 1 Cretonne 

Also in larger boxes a six pairs of shoes and six Men’s Wardrobe covered with fancy r, holding six pairs of 

pairs of socks . . Ee a ee Ce -00 Also at 6th Avenue at 20th St. shoes . . . . $3.50. Covered wi cy Cretonne, $5.00 
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564-566-568 FIFTH AVE. ~NEW YORK 
‘The Paris Shop of America” 


Especially Feature 


HOLIDAY FURS 


and 


FUR-TRIMMED 
APPAREL 


Suitable for all formal 
or informal functions 
and particularly ap- 
propriate to serve as 
practical gifts. 


The name “ Gidding” in gift-furs or garments carries 
a significance of quality that intensifies appreciation 
and gratifies the pride of the donor. ; 

The illustrations herewith shown are 
notable examples of values featured 


by this establishment. 


Figure |—Handsome set of fine Black Fox, $ 5 0 


mounted on black velvet . . . . . . 
The same style in Cinnamon Fox at... ... $75 
Natural Red Fox—or Dyed Blue Fox at. . . . . . $85 


Figure 2—Wrap suitable for 


afternoon or evening wear, of 
chiffon - velvet, beautifully lined 
with satin d'amour and trimmed 


with Skunk-raccoon. This style 
may be had in black, national or ‘Res 
midnight blue, tete de negre, Bur- 
gundy, sapphire, Ameri- 


can beauty or light $ 6 5 


evening shades 


Tailleur 
ver Gowns 


Dancing rocks 
Nyailking Dresses 


Blouses- 


illinery~ 


Supplementing the French modes, are original American Designs, 
shown only in our own salons. 


New York— Paris— W ashington— Cincinnati 
Fur Headquarters, Duluth, Minn. 
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The Well 


come into play. There is danger of the en- 
trance of pus germs into the wound and conse- 
quently of inflammation and the formation of 
matter or pus. 

Inflammation and the formation of pus is 
always dangerous, for a slight wound which 
has become infected may lead to blood poison- 
ing. These germs are to be found on the 
skin, in the dust, in the air or on the instru- 
ment which caused the wound. The bleeding 
which follows often washes them out and if 
the injury is small, as in a scratch or cut, it 
is well to encourage bleeding for a while. 
Don’t suck it. Washing with peroxide or 
/painting with iodine is a means of preventing 
infection. Never seal up such an injury with 
plaster or collodion. Be sure that the bandage 
or gauze is surgically clean. 

In the case of a wound where there is a 
hemorrhage, the bleeding should be stopped 
as soon as possible. The patient should lie 
down and be very quiet, and be given plenty 
of air and kept warm. 

_ First of all, it is necessary to know from 
which kind of a blood vessel-the bleeding 
comes. If an artery is cut, the blood will be 
bright red and flow rapidly in spurts; if a 
vein, the blood is dark and dull, the flow is 
slow and steady; if capillaries, the bright 
red blood will ooze from the wound. A hem- 
orrhage is severe only from the arteries and 
large veins. A doctor must be called at once 
but in the meantime try to stop the flow by 
pressure. In the case of arteries, the pressure 
should come between the bleeding point and 
the heart. Make a tourniquet of a large 
handkerchief, a necktie or a ribbon. Tie 
| this around between the wound and the heart, 
slip a stick under and twist until the flow is 
stopped or reduced. If a hemorrhage is 
from a vein, all tight bands, garters and col- 
lars should be loosened and pressure applied 
directly upon the bleeding points. Stimulants 


low, for they increase heart action. 
Burns and scalds are common, painful in- 
juries. Unless there is a large area blistered, or 


converses painstakingly in English - or 
French. 

The Backfisch is hedged in at every step 
with questions of ‘etiquette which almost 
become matters for diplomatic strategy. She 
must not even occupy the sofa in the drawing 
room. That is reserved for married women in 
order of rank. 

Class distinctions in Germany can scarcely 
be over-emphasized. Neither is there any 
snobbishness in the Aastengeist, the caste 
spirit with its hereditary indifference to wealth. 
The German girl of good birth does not care 
to impress anyone. She may belong to the 
court circle, the official or the military circle, 
and there is an iron bound rule that she must 
not seek friends outside of her own milieu. 

Ottilie von Seidlitz, for instance, can have 

nothing to say to plain Greta Muller whose 
papa belongs to the commercial circle, though 
he may be a merchant prince and Greta is 
rolling in millions while Fraulein von Seidlitz 
may trim her own hats. It may be gathered 
‘that girls marrying outside of their own circle 
‘must be prepared for some bad moments. 

For that matter the’ same spirit perv ades 
all the way down the social scale. 

Morally and ethically a girl takes after her 
own home; the responsibility is not put upon 
the school which is merely required to provide 
the intellectual hygiene. There is a word 
which everybody uses in connection with 
Germany, Gemiithlichkeit, the nearest ap- 
proach to it in English is comfortable. But 
Gemithlichkeit, which is the essence of the 

German ideal, does not mean !arge rooms with 
steam heat. It means the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the home, which the German girl 
‘is expected, as a matter of course, to develop. 
| Thus Greta Miiller, millions and all, does 
‘not come home after a term at an expensive 
‘boarding school and display a patronizing 
‘manner to her mother. Neither does the 
daughter of a baron, with sixteen quarterings 


| 


and not a penny to bless herself with, make — 


‘the slightest attempt to keep up appearances. 
Quite the contrary. Girls bearing proud 
‘names will make the most terrible sacrifices 
in order that their brother, the last representa- 
tive of his name, may enter the hereditary 
profession, the army. 

There is the magic spirit, however, which 
may come out of a peasant hut, but which i in 
Germany is the open Sesame to all doors. 
That is Genius. Nowhere is the spirit of Art 
more at home. Nowhere else will you see 
such crowds of working girls on a rainy night 
standing outside a concert hall waiting for 
the doors to open in order to hear what many 
would consider a hardship scarcely to be 
endured, a Bach evening. 

“Oh! yes! I’m getting to like Bach!” 
announced an American student in Dresden 
in a tone which suggested that samething 


unbelievable had come to pass. The German 
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(Continued from page 29) 


> gar or lemon juice. These will neutralize 


should not be given unless the patient is very ~ 


Phe Girl in the Fatherland 


(Continued from page 18) 


Burit Girl 


much tissue destroyed, it is not necessary to 
call a physician. Exclude the air from the 
burn by a thin paste of baking soda, starch or 
flour. Vaseline, olive oil, lard and butter are 
also good for this purpose. 

In the matter of deep burns while waiting 
for a physician, cover the wound with a clean 
compress. In burns from acids or alkalies, 
the burning substance should be washed off 
with water. The acid burn must be treated 
at once with lime water, soap suds or baking 
powder and water, and the alkalies with vine- 


the acid or the alkali and then the injury can 
be treated like an ordinary burn. 

In all serious injuries you will find an effect 
on the brain and nerves, and indirectly on the 
heart and circulation. This is called shock. 
It is a condition to reckon with, for sometimes 
the shock is greater than the injury. The 
patient often appears stupid, or partially or 
wholly unconscious. She will be pale with a 
faint, rapid pulse and the skin will be cold. 
Stimulants, — hot coffee or tea, aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, or whiskey,—must be 
given and the sufferer should lie with the 
head low. Hot blankets, water bottles, bricks, 
and massage will all help to quicken the cir- 
culation. 

To be prepared for emergencies, everyone 
should own, and study carefuily a First Aid 
Handbook. I remember well my own first 
serious emergency case, one of belladonna 
poisoning. I discovered the trouble at once 
but couldn’t think for the life of me what 
belladonna did to one except enlarge the 
pupils. I flew for my First Aid book and 
tried to keep steady until I could locate it in 
the B’s. I found a stimulant was necessary 
and heat. So I collected all the hot water 
bottles I could find and packed the girl in 
them, and gave her whiskey and water. Then 
I went for the doctor. For a long time after- 
ward, my predominating nightmare was 
hunting and never finding Belladonna in the 
B’s. Since then, I have never been without 
my little book that helped to save a life. 


student looked amazed. Getting to like Bach! 
And she had absorbed him in her cradle! 

The Backfisch enters society as a rule at 
seventeen, and by eighteen she may be 
married. Twenty-five-and unmarried is con- 
sidered a sad state of affairs. In town she is 
usually accompanied on her outings, but in 
the country during the summer a tennis 
racket will do wonders in the way of chaperon- 
ing. A suitor for Ottilie’s hand must first 
interview her papa, though the young people 
may have arrived at some understanding 
previously. Everybody dances in Germany, 
but the ballroom is not exactly conducive to 
romance. It is considered bad form to dance 
more than twice with anyone not one’s fiancé 
and sitting out in any form is unheard of. 

Years ago, when the etiquette governing 
these matters was very strict, a proposal was 
rather a painful ceremonial. The suitor put 
on evening clothes in broad daylight and 
sallied forth grasping a large bouquet. , In 
case of a refusal he was seen returning home 
disconsolately, unbecomingly flushed and 
changed in his evening clothes under a broil- 
ing sun, still carrying a much wilted bouquet. 
But fortunately things are a bit easier now. 
Karl calling at the Schloss during the summer 
may escort Ottilie to the garden, ostensibly 
to see if there are any violets left. 

Though marriages as a general rule are 
what is known as suitable, and the dower plays 
an important part, the famous German sen- 
timent really has the leading réle. A gilded do- 
mestic misery is not to the taste of the German. 
girl. Her outfit must include all the linen, fur- 
niture and saucepans for new home, and 
her trousseau, while not ex tly comprising ‘‘a 
hundred pairs of everything,’ as an American 
girl recklessly described it, is a very serious 
undertaking. Even the little chambermaid 
saves up for her A ussteur, which means every- 
thing that goes to make up a ménage. 

But to return to our own Backfisch, she is 
generally courageous, loyal and clear headed, 
a comrade to whom a man may turn in time 
of trial. If these virtues appear a bit massive, 
compared to the vivacity and chic of the girls 
of other nations, it is because she is possibly 
a bit less on the surface, and-her rdéle is to 
hold the home together. She is perhaps: the 
modern Penelope in this respect, and one may 
venture to refer to the Kaiserin herself, self- 
effacing and yet all powerful. 

In this, Germany’s greatest hour of trial, 
the girl in the Fatherland is busy learning 
nursing, when she is not sewing bandages and 
making garments for the wounded. The peace 
and serenity, so long a part of the German 
home, is replaced by the all-devouring-anxiety 
for the beloved at the front. The days spent 
in waiting vanish like shadows, bringing al- 
ways the menacing spectre of grief.- But we 
all wait and work, until peace once more shall 
descend upon the Fatherland so dear to us. 
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Gladiator”’ 7" 


A superb example of the physically perfect 
man. Every muscle in his wonderful body 
is in play to hold your books in place. 


| 


t 


Z 
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BOOK ROCKS 


ol Certainly this is a nude of exquisite beauty Dumas’ hero adventurer is here modelled into a 7 

sy and grace. The maiden refreshing herself at the O $ 9 Z man as we might picture him, “alive,” quick, % 

ey clear, cool pool, has found her reflection one — his foil broken at his feet, and a smile on his 4 

nb that is pleasing, and the frog, in its admiration, = face. Could we ask a more gallant figure ? s 

», questions not the tres passer. 


make appropriate da 


Christmas Gifts. Unusual Bridge Prizes 


Unquestionably the greatest value ever offered at 
this price from the point of beauty and usefulness. 


Here is the solution of your Xmas gift problem. 

Why waste nerves, time and energy searching 
for something of which to make a gift and then not 
be satisfied ? 

What could be more artistic or useful than these 
beautiful ‘‘Artbronz ’’ Book Rocks! Made of a 
heavy bronze seamless deposit on a baser core—they 
have all the finish and durability of the finest bronzes 
at one-tenth the prices and are guaranteed. 

‘‘Artbronz’’ is the standard of perfection and 

vr e Width 5* has been for the past five years. 
Chimpanzee Height 8" Go to the nearest store mentioned below or 

In jungle society he is undoubtedly considered send P. 0. Money Order or cheque direct to us This lazy page has turned from his duties to 

a beauty and, although it is hard for us to accept Address Dept. B what he finds more to his liking. He evidently 


we the Darwin theory, nevertheless, we must admit : KA THODION BRONZE WORKS ts a great book lover, but we fear the volumes 


Wi 
Lazy Student” Height 7° 


nya that his brute strength and long-arm reach make > 501 Fifth Avenue, Retail Dept., 6th Floor, New York = strewn about him are the most exciting novelettes 
> him splendidly equipped to serve us successfully E Our Catalogue ‘GIFT SUGGESTIONS ” free on request = of his time rather than the volumes of a student. 
a as @ Book Rock. = An exceptionally appropriate Book Rock. i 
List of Exclusive Agencies 
Atlanta, Ga., New York City, th 
M. Rich & Brothers Co. Altman & Co. ie 
Baltimore, Md., s 
Hutzler Brothers Co. Lord & Taylor a 
Birmingham, Ala., G. P. Putnam's Sons : 
F. W. Bromberg Gustav Stickley, The Craftsman 
Boston, Mass has. Scribner’s Sons 
Marsh Company Philadelphia, Pa., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Wright, Ty ndale & Van Roden 
Johnson Kurtz Co. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, Ill., Wunderly Bros. 
Marshall Field & Co. Providence, R. I.. 
Cincinnati, O., Providence Paper Co. 
The . Closson Jr. Co. Richmond, Va 
Cleveland, Ohi The Richmond Art Company 


The Korner x Wood Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbus. Ohio, Scranton-Wetmore Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Denver Dry Goods Co. Carpenter Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Calif., 
L. B. King & Co. Paul Elder & Co. = 
Fort Wayne, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., : ‘a ” Width 5* 
P. t Studio & Art St Society of Applied Arts ¢ s 
Hastiord. Baby hood Height 6 
Memphis, Ten as Toledo, Ohio, : These three little cherub-like figures in their 
B. L enstein ros., Inc. . J. Freeman Co. . 
“Evil Spirit’ Width 5" Nashville, Ten Washington, D.C. playfulness would push over your books if they 
p Height 8 * R. Mi. ah Book Stores yoosward & Lothrop might, but the chubby little dears are just able 
A splendid Indian figure with muscles taut— Keers Art Gallery i G. Ww. Leach, Jr. to keep them upright for you. This is an ex- 
: N » onolulu, Hawaii, ‘ 
his body tense—his face expressing his awe and quisite piece that all should like. 
nS fear of the Evil Spirit. Reliable representation desired elsewhere after Jan. Ist, 1915 


sé Mo | 
Te “Scribes” The monks, suggesting as they do the atmos- 


pe These cross-legged “scribes” make Book phere of the cloister, are studious figures and make 
9) ; Rocks that are unusual. The appearance of appropriate Book Rocks for the library table. 
ay stoicism and solidity suggests their ability to ie Elephant” 

\\e hold innumerable books. | These to elephants, pushing with all their 


strength, will hobd your books in place. 


Width 5* 
Heigh: 6" 


= 


r,! 
(= 


Width 4° 
Height 7* 


Width 5" 
Height 6" 
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‘Something Useful ’’ 


A Sensible and 


Reasonable Gift 


$4.00 
Regular 3 G: M. 
$4.25 $2.72 14kt.golel 


In attractive Gift Boxes. Illustrated 
Foider Mailed upon Request 


WATER MAY 


DEAL 


Mew ve 


Substitutes. 
Every pen 
stamped Waterman’s 
Ideal is guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Gold 
points furnished to suit every 
fy hand; will be exchanged, if de- 

sired, after Xmas. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, we will 
gladly assist. Ask for and insist 
upon Waterman’s Ideal. The Stan- 
dard make. 


Self-Filling, Safety and Regular 
Types 


Sold Everywhere 
At the Best Retail Seis 
L. E. Waterman Company, 
173 Broadway, New York 
24 School ~t.. Boston; 115 So. Clark St, 
Chica. 17 Stockton St , San Franciseo; 
107 Notre Dame St W.. Montreal. 
London— Ai ires 
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delightful extract is Desti’s 
“Moi M 


band $8.00 


The 


Any of these perf: imes may be purchased through Harper's Bazar Personal Shopping 
Service. There is no extra charge for this service. 


The Beatrice Desti perfume— 
sells for $6.00 at Best & Co. 


eme,’” $5.00 at Best & Co. 


The Desti “‘Moi Meme” pow- 
der costs $2.50 at Best & Co. 


“Verti-vert”’ 


A silk sachet, just for you, with 

your monogram, is guaranteed 

by Ann Haviland to last two 
years. Price, $5. 


H, if they would only last,”’ bemoans 
C) the recipient of a box of flowers as she 
gazes on their beauty Christmas 
morning. Only a few hours in a steam-heated 
room before the petals begin to curl and the 
fragrance to dissipate. Five, ten, cwenty dol- 
lars has vanished in a day and what is left to 
show for the expenditure? A pleasant re- 
membrance of the donor—an intangible asset 
at best. 

And yet the fragrance of the flowers has 
been caught and preserved. The skillful per- 
fumers are to-day wonderfu'ly successful in 
reproducing the most elusive of odours with a 
fidelity to nature that is startling. Some- 
times the fragrance is that of a bouquet of old- 
fashioned blossoms, the faint scent of the 


mignonette mingled with the spiciness of the: 


carnation and the sweetness of the rose; again 
the subtle scented breath is that of a single 
84 


Béauty 


D’Orsay’s “ Panier 
comesin a decorative basket $8.75 


A decorated bottle of unique 
shape contains the “Nelly 
D’Orsay.” 


A delicious bouquet odour 
is “Les Fleurs” from D’Or- 
say. Price, $5.65. 


“‘Cream Americane””’ makes 

a charming Christmas offer- 

ing in this Copenhagen jar at 
Best & Co. for $2.75. 


A truly masculine extract is Nee 

in a curious 
Eastern bottle. Sold by Ann 
Haviland for $5.00. 


vidual. 
liquid. The prices range from 


Shop 


de Roses”’ 


**An Invitation to Dance,”’ 
sells at Best & Co. for $3.50. 


Price, $13.50. 


Acharacteristic Desti extract 
is “Devinez for $6.00. 


D’Orsay’s ““Poesie’”’ is $26.00. 


A package of 
Persian incense 
prepared by Ann 
sells 
r $1.00. 


Ann Haviland ae oe perfumes and toilet 
waters to express the personality of the indi- 


In bottles, the flower preserved in the 
$8.50 up. 


flower, the violet, gardenia, or orchid, and yet 
again an’ aroma which in its pungency and 
persistency suggests the inexplicable mystery 
of the East. 

Nor does the art of the perfumer stop with 
the compounding of the extract, for the con- 
tainer must be worthy of its content. Mas- 
ters in glass, such as LaLique, have been 
called upon to create bottles unique in shape 
and design, veritable objets d’art which might 
grace a curio cabinet quite as fittingly as the 
dressing-table. 

How then can an artistic bottle of good per- 
fume—a favorite odour, perhaps,—fail to 
appeal to the most fastidious of women? In- 
stead of giving pleasure for a few hours, a 
pleasing aroma is cast around the recipient 
for months—an aroma which in time may 
become part of her personality. And the cost? 
Why, it need never exceed that of the flowers. 


SANTA CLAUS 
A good old chap! 
Why not follow his excellent ex- 
ample ? 
We have lots of nice sets that 
make useful, pretty little presents. 
Here are a few: 


F. B. Manicure Outfit No. 950 B, as 
illustrated, can be used by anyone 
wishing to manicure, and consists of 

. B. Manicure File, F. B. Cuticle 
Scissors, F. B. Nail Scissors, F. B. 
Cuticle Knife, F. B Emery Boards, 
F. B. Manicure Stick, F. B. Nail 
Buffer, jar of Polpasta, box of F. B. 
Nail Powder, box of Manipum, bottle 
of Foronga, and a bottle of Manso. 
Packed in a solid, leatherette covered 
case. 


This outfit will be sent to you, free of 
all post charges, upon receipt of $2.50, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, 
we will gladly refund you the amount 
of your remittance 


FF, B. Manicure Outfit No. gio 


is a compaci, soft leather fold-up case con- 
taining a five-inch French Ivory nail buffer 
with detachable chamois, French Ivory box 
filled with F. B. Nail Powder, jar of Pol- 
pasta, polishing paste, nail cleaner, emery 
boards, cuticle knife, F. B. Flexible File, 
F. B. ‘Needlepoint cuticle scissors, and 
a pair of F. B. “‘Nailcut”’ nail scissors. 


All of the absolute satisfaction warranted, 
or remiltance returmed. F. B. Quality. 


F. B. No. o10 S. $7.50 each; 
Real soft leather, Seal Grain. 


F. B. No. gto Wal. B. $7.50 each; 
Selected Black Walrus Grain. 


F. B. No. g1o Pig B. $10.00; 
Real English Pig Skin. The leather 
that lasts forever and grows prettier 
with age. 
F. B. Manicure Preparations 
POLPASTA, a nail polish, perjar 25¢. 
FORONGA, a nail bleach, per bottle 25c. - 
MANIPUM,anail pumice, perbox isc. 
MAWNSO, a nail soap, per bottle 25c. 
F. .B. NAIL POWDER, a selec 
polish, per box 25¢. 
We pay all delivering charges. 
Let us hear from you. We will send 
you information about the care of your 
Singer nails free of charge 


Ask your dealer. 


Emile Forquignon Co. 
106 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Gray Caracal Coat, Broad-tail Coat, 

Caracal Coat, trimmed with: with Ermine, Style 37, trimmed with Topped 

Prices hen $350.00 uy up. Prices from $350.00 up. Prices from $535.00 up. 


As a 


Gift for 


| The “Beauty Box” ($3) 


—a useful Gift 


will afford genuine and lasting satisfaction ‘to any woman who 
wishes to properly care for and beautify her skin. The box contains. 
One bottle Venetian Ardena Skin-Tonic for firming clearing 
and protecting the skin 
One jar Venetian Cleansing Cream, an effective, soothing 
cleanser for delicate complexions 
One jar Venetian Velva Cream, tor nourishing the skin, keep- 
ing it pliable and smooth as velvet. 
One jar Venetian Pore Cream, to reduce the pores, refine the 
skin and eliminate blackheads. 
Also contains samples of Venetian Rose Color, Flower Pow- 
) der, Muscle Oiland LilleLotion. All compactly arranged 
in attractive Japanned metal case, complete for $3. 
-Other Suggestions: 
( Yamina, the new Parisian eye June Geranium Soap, an exqui- 


“MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE 
PRINTED” 


~ 


make-up for strengthening, sp ol site imported luxury. Box of 6, $2. 
ening and shading around theeyes. Wenetian Bath Salts, fragrant 
Rosetta Rouge, Perfection in a qyner i" Tose, lilac and lavender. 
dry rouge. $1 a box Box, $ 

Mail Orders filled on receipt of cheque. ol Booklet free. 


izabeth /frder 


Salon 509 Fif th AVE (suite 25) New York 
Branch Salon, 1209 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Preparations also for sale at STERN BROTHERS. 


**His 


International Studio 


is alwaysa welcome and beautiful reminder of the donor throughout 
the year, as well as a subtle compliment to the taste of the recipient. 


For over seventeen years it has maintained its position as the 
leading art magazine in the English language. 


Every issue contains a wealth of illustrations in color, tint and 
half-tone reproducing works of art, in the greatest variety, 
assembled from all the important art centres of the world. 


50c A COPY —$5 A YEAR—TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OF 3 MONTHS $1 


We have a limited supply of reproductions in full color of the 

exquisite modern Madonna entitled ‘“‘His Majesty” (pictured 

. above), 5% inches in diameter, printed on heavy plate paper and 

a nganen suitable for framing. This in itself makes a singu- 

rly appropriate gift for Christmas. While they last, a copy will 

be sent free upon request to anyone sending us a full year’s sub- 
scription on the accompanying coupon. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 1100 Cuyler Building, New York City 


Gentlemen :—For the enclosed $5.00 send THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO for one year to 


PATENTED ROTARY 
FONELIST. instantaneous 


directory invalu- 
able to all telephone users. 


Leather. $4.50. Leatherette, $1.50. 
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NOVEL PATENTED CALENDAR 


THE MOVABLE RED LINE CANCELS EACH PAST DAY 
514 inches by 3 inches 


Leather, $2.50. Silver mounted, plain, $5.00— pierced, $8.25 


Send for catalogue of special novelties and Christmas cards. 


Chatillon Co., Inc. 


Fewelers, Silhersmithbs and Stationers 
17 West 38th St, New York City 


Mss 


and in addition a copy of ‘“‘His Majesty,” free, to 
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Evening Coat of two-tone, black and blue 
velvet, trimmed with White Fox. 

People are more eager for Furs this year than 
usual, and the liking for extreme styles, as exem- 
plified in our imported models, is very positive. 


384 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Between 35th and 36th Streets) 
NEW YORK 


Harper's Bazar, December, 1914 


Miss M 


consciousness that she, Mary Moreland, was 
of considerable importance in this little 
gathering. She displayed a gentle wit and a 
clever aptitude for comment that delighted 
‘and interested Basil Romney, who sat oppo- 
site her. Ah, how he loved her! All during 
the dinner, his deep set, hungry eyes devoured 
her. His response to her slightest word was 
eager, and Mary, feeling this subtle compli- 
ment, responded readily. This exaltation of 
spirit clung to her as they withdrew, at Mrs. 
Briggs’ suggestion, to their private sitting- 
room for coffee and cigarettes. Mr. Briggs, 
claiming an appointment, remained down- 
stairs. 

The room was lighted only with candles. 
On a table at one side was a long florists’ box 
bearing Mary’s name. Opening it, she gave 
a little gasp as she uncoyered the wonderful 
roses. Intuitively, she knew who had sent 
them. Somehow she never associated Rom- 
‘ney with roses. Mrs. Briggs watched the 
little tableau anxiously; Romriey, apparently 
oblivious of its significance, continued his 
| conversation with his hostess. 


Facing the issue 


| Realizing that Romney was marking time, 
Mrs. Briggs rose and said: “I must get some- 
thing for your lovely flowers, Mary,” and left 
the girl to her fate. 7 
Romney lost no time in circumlocution. 
“Mary, look at me,” he said with fervour. 
“Look at me. Can’t you-see that it is my 
‘love for you that has brought me back to 
America? And you love me, I am sure of it, 
or you would not have turned to me last night. 
Tell me,° Mary, that you love me and that 
you will become my wife.” 
| Romney’s voice faltered. The depth of 
his feeling had carried him beyond himself, 
/his poise was shaken. He was no longer the 
self-contained recluse, content to live in life’s 
/backwater, but an ardent, pleading, deter- 
_mined man. His ardour did not repel her. 
On the contrary, it gladdened her heart but 
she put forth i 
have time to 
would not ar 
the indecisiog# in her face. 
Without afword he took both her hands 
in his, and ke@ging his eyes fixed on hers, he 


alter.. She was helpless 
in his Zrasp, and Romney bent to kiss her, 
but something in her pleading eyes, in the 
tremour of her lips, touched him. With a sigh, 
he dropped his arms. 

| “No, Mary, I don’t sant that kiss after 
‘all. I shall wait now until you want to give 
it to me.’’ Shaking his shoulders as though 
in an effort to bring his thoughts back to earth, 
Romney said: “‘What is my answer, Mary?” 


The rivals 


The girl stepped forward, her whole body 
tense; she knew that she could not control 
her voice. .‘“‘I—I must ” The door 
opened without warning, and Mr. Briggs’ 
voice boomed forth heartily, ““Go right in, 
Maughm, and I will be back in a moment.” 

Maughm’s senses were on the alert. He 
knew instantly that his entrance had inter- 
rupted a momentous scene between Mary 
and Romney, and he attempted to take ad- 
vantage of their embarrassment. Purposely 
ignoring Romney, he strode over to Mary. 

“T have come to apologize for my rudeness, 
Mary. It was unpardonable. You will for- 
‘give me, won’t you?” 
| Romney remained standing. He was con- 
fident that if was only Maughm’s physical 
attractiveness, aided by the fact that she had 
been associated with him for many years, 
that gave him power over Mary. 

The girl, for the moment, was stunned and 
unable to speak. Maughm took her unre- 
‘sisting hand, and raised it to his lips with an 
‘elaborate gesture of profound respect. 
| “TI was a brute,” he laughed, then lowered 
his voice. ‘‘Wine, you know, Mary, makes 
a man forget his manners.” 

Mary withdrew her hand, determinedly. 

“Tamsorry you came to-night, Mr.Maughm. 
I do not want to talk about last night.” 


high and tight collar. We are making many 
high collars this season of the same material 
as the bodice, or, perhaps, of white char- 
/meuse. 

| I am not using any kimono sleeves, but the 
effect is still plain around the shoulders. All 
my sleeves are tight, and have no tucks or 
gathers. The little touch of white organdie, 
about an inch wide, at the wrist has been 
copied so much since I originated it at the 
races this last spring, that I am using it very 
sparingly now. But it is, in itself, a rather 


dainty idea. I am not placing a-bouquet at 


‘the shoulders any more, either, as that idea 
of mine, too, has been so extensively copied. 

I am using many wide belts, but not reach- 
ing quite as far down around the hips as be- 
fore. The waistline must always be loose. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


Mary looked fearlessly into his eyes. And 
as she looked, she seemed to probe the depths 
of his soul. Could it be that he still expected 
her to accede to his offensive proposal of the 
previous night? Maughm’s expression al- 
tered. From aggressive confidence, it became 
puzzled. Of what was Mary thinking? Had 
he. not apologized? Mary broke in upon his 
musings. 

cannot marry you, Mr. Maughm.” 

“You cannot marry me, Mary. Why? 
You can’t deny that there have been times 
when you made me feel that you were not 
only ready, but willing, to become Mrs. 
Maughm.” 


Complete revelation 


The brutality of the man’s nature had 
never before revealed itself so completely. 
He was losing contro] of himself, and he knew 
it. This increased his anger. His face, which 
in repose possessed a certain masculine charm, 
flushed and the veins on his forehead swelled. 
To be flaunted by this girl, once in his em- 
ploy, at one time in love with him, was bad 
enough, but to be defied before his rival was 
maddening, and it goaded him beyond en- 
durance. 

Mary shrank back. The roughness in 
Maughm’s voice frightened her. His coarse- 
ness in twitting her with her former love for 
him was cruel. Maughm, however, gave her 
no time to speak, even if she had been able 
to. He laughed harshly. 

*‘ And to think there was a time when I did 
not need to mention marriage to you. I 
might have known, however, what to expect. 
A girl always loses her sense of perspective 
when she sees an easy life ahead of her. I 
suppose you are going to marry this poet, 
this noble Englishman, this man without a 
drop of red blood in his veins.” 

Mary turned swiftly and indignantly. 

“You shall not speak so of Mr. Romney,” 
her voice broke. 


A trying ordeal 


“Then I will speak to him, my dear Mary. 
If he is really a man, let him prove it,” he 
sneered, ‘‘and not hide behind your petti- 
coats.” 

He strode forward toward Romney. The 
scene was disgusting, but Romney waited. 

‘“‘And so you think, Mr. Romney, that you 
can steal my—”’ Romney clenched his hand 
and made a threatening move—“my girl. 
Maybe you think that I will let her go to you 
without a struggle. You don’t know me. I 
have more money than you or your people 
ever dreamed of. I can give Mary every- 
thing she wants. As for you, what have you 
to offer a woman like Mary Moreland? She 
wants a live man for a mate. She would 
despise you in a week.” 

For the first time, Romney spoke directly 
to Maughm. 

““Mr. Maughm, Miss Moreland has said 
that she will not marry you, and I shall not 
permit you to intimidate her, or to continue 
your vile insinuations. I have asked Miss 
Moreland to marry me, and I am hoping that 
“4 will return to England with me as my 
wife.” 

Romney’s voice was low and even. He 
was stirred to the very depths of his nature, 
but he betrayed no excitement. Romney’s 
self-possession restraint infuriated 
Maughm. 


The scales drop 


Mary’s heart beat frantically. There was 
no doubt in her mind now about which was 
the man. How could she ever have deceived 
herself into thinking that she loved this cad? 
All the incidents in her relationship with 
Maughm flashed across her mind. When had 
he ever considered anyorie but himself? She 
must make him realize once and for all that 
she never wanted to see him again. 

“‘T have given you my answer, Mr. Maughm. 
I cannot marry you. Whether I marry any- 
one else is entirely beside the question.” 

Maughm looked her up and down. He saw 
the impersonal look come into her eyes, and 
he knew that he had lost. 


La Mode asI see it 


(Continued from page 37) 


These wide belts are no longer finished with 
any streamers or long ends of any kind. We 
have had enough of them! A few large but- 
tons, a bow, a chou, or an embroidered corner, 
is all the finish they require. 

As most of the French mills are closed, we 
cannot have any wide choice of materials. I 
am using quite a good deal of cloth, especially 
white cloth. I know of nothing more becom- 
ing than a white cloth costume trimmed with 
fur, and I am making any amount of them. 
Zibeline, especially, is well liked in white. 

These are a few of the items which, I be- 
lieve, will completely dominate the winter 
fashions. Adapted to suit the individual 
woman, they will, I believe, not only be 
a becoming but both new and novel as 
well. 
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Kurlfix Manufacturing Co. 


Soap 


And light touches of Cuticura 


Ointment. They remove dan- 
druff, allay irritation and pro- 
mote permanent hair health. 


Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p, 
book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


» A Well Made 
Practical 


The STAR 
Asbestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from dam- 


age by hot dishes or moisture. 

ade round, square or oval, of spe- 
cially prepared asbestos, covered with 
heavy double faced cotton flannel. Folds 
conveniently. Special sizes to order: 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 


Look for Trade Mark *‘Star™ 
Booklet on request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


156 W. 62nd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Anecessary adjunct to ‘‘mi-lady’s’”’ 
= kly produces utiful curls 

t wind or dampness little — 


cannot be detected by the closest 
scrutiny. It is the ideal prepara- 
tion for the TangoCheek and other 
fascinating curl coiffures now 
vogue. Straggling, annoying hairs 
are easily kept in place with its aid. 
Kurlfix eliminates curling irons 
and hair nets, and is indispensable 
when traveling, por or danc- 
ing. harm 
25c, 50c, or $1.00 Postpaid. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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When buying candy 


remember: 


—that every ounce of Huyler’s 
is as good candy as can be made, 


—that no synthetic flavorings 
are used in our candies, 


—that only the choicest materi- 
als obtainable in the world’s 
markets enter our doors, 


—that none but master-artisans 
can qualify for.our employment. 


Huyler’s Cocoa, like Huyler’s Candy, is supreme 
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—And now comes the 


HRISTMAS 
| SEASON 


With the ever recurrent question, “‘What 
shall I give? Something useful? Something 
artistic?”  Minnet Willow Gifts are both. 
Send for Minnet’s new Christmas booklet and 
you will be surprised to learn that so many dif- 
ferent articles can be woven of willow. 


MINNET & CO., 


362 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 
Bet. 40th and 41st Sts. 
Biltmore 
Bird Cage 


With detachable bottom. 
Natural or Stained, $6.50 


Fireside 
Basket 


Natural, 
$5.25 


_ Stained, 
$6.00 


Chair, $30.22 


Stained any color 
Seat 26" deep. 


y Height of seat 
from floor,14" 


Spring seat, 
upholstered 
in cretonne, 
plain ma- 
terial or vel- 
vel. 


Books for Gifts 


COME UNTO 


THE FORTUNATE YOUTH 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Eight full-page illustrations by Arthur I. Kel- 
ler. sr2mo. Decorated Cloth. $1.35 net. 
‘This last tale is more fascinating than any 
previous one. There seems always to be an 
undercurrent of symbolic meaning, or a vital 
principle illustrated, which gives weight and 
power to the narrative.’’—Literary Digest. 


THE WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
CALENDAR 


Decorative Cloth. 12mo. $1.00 
quotation from the works of William ie 
Locke, ‘‘The Apostle of Cheerfulness,”’ for every 
day in the year. 


AMONG THE 


CANADIAN ALPS. 


By LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 

With four full-page color plates and forty repro- 

ductions from photographs. 8vo. Boxed. Cloth. 

$3.00 net. 

The wonderful plan of the wey out of the 
Canadian National Parks, the old Indian trails 
and the new mountain roads, the experiences 
of many famous travelers in mountain climbing 
and the gorgeous scenery of the Rockies, are 
some of the topics in this vastly entertaining 
and beautifully illustrated volume. 


BUT SHE 


MEANT WELL 


By WILLIAM CAINE 

Author of ‘‘The Irresistible Intruder,” etc. 

r2mo. Cloth. $1.30 net. 

The story of a few weeks in the life ofa 
meddlesome child, who proves that a little 
knowledge of the art of how to be useful is a 
dangerous thing. 


POPPYLAND 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
With fifteen illustrations in color. 4to. Cloth. 
‘$2.00 net. 


In this volume of fairy stories will be found 


all the charm of imagination and style that 
have made the author famous, combined with 
a whimsical humor which will appeal to old and 
young. 


THESE 
YELLOW SANDS 


By MARGARET L. WOODS 
With sixteen illustrations in color and 
numerous drawings in black and white. 
Crown gto. Cloth. $2.00 xel. 
A volume of fairy stories by an au- 
thor who has achieved a definite place 
in English poetry. 


THE UNIVERSE 
AND THE 


MAYONNAISE 


By T. BRAILSFORD ROBERTSON 


With eight full-page color plates and 
marginal decorations. Crown 4to. Cloth. 
$1.00 net. 


Nothing could be more simple than 


the method adopted to make clear to 
the child-mind the mysterious with 
which we are surrounded. 


PEREZ 
THE MOUSE 


Adapted from the Spanish of 
Padre Luis Colma. 

By LADY MORETON 

With sixteen illustrations in color and 

many marginal illustrations in black 

and white. 16mo. 50 cents net. 

A little tale, written es nana for 
the present king of Spain en he was 
a chi 


WALTER CRANE 
PICTURE BOOKS 


New Editions in miniature.  Illus-— 


trated in color. 16mo. Decorated 
Board. 25 cents net, each volume. 
Vol. I. The Sleeping Beauty and 
lue Beard. 
Vol. II. The ine Bears and Forty 


Thie 
Vol. III. Mother | Hubbard and Puss 
in Boots. 


New York 


John Lane Company, 


CREME. 


DE MERIDOR 


CREASELESS 


Florence Reed, popular actress, says: 
“Creme de Meridor is the most de- 
lightful I have ever used.” 


Protect your skin 
On brisk, cold days massage 
the face and hands with 
Creme De Meridor before 
going out of doors, and you 
will have skin-insurance 
against wind-burn, chapped 
lips, face and hands. The 
daily use of 

Creme de Meridor 


keeps the skin in a healthy 
condition. It is snow white, 
honestly pure, and will not 
grow hair. Used by over 
a million American women. 


You will never know the delight 
of using a really fine, dainty 
face powder until you have tried 
De Meridor Face Powder. “It’s 
the finishing touch to love- 
liness.” Made in four tints. 


Creme de Meridor and De Meridor 
Face Powder, at all Stores. 
25c and 50c 


Sample of each sent on request, 


The De Meridor Company 
6 Johnes Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Walpole Bros. 


Trish Linen Manufacturers 


Gift Linens of Unigue Design 
and Irreproachable Quality 


NECKWEAR 
No. 1—Organdie, with hand 
embroidery. . . . $2.00 each 


No. 2—Organdie, pleated, hand N 

embroidery. . . . $4.00 each 

No. 3—Organdie, black moire a 
ribbon and hand embroid- 


$1.50 each 


HANDKERCHIEFS — Pure linen, 


hand emb’d corner effects, 75¢ each. 


BOUDOIR PILLOW 


14x 18—hand embroidery, edged 
. $10.00 complete. 


with lace .. 


CENTERPIECE — 28 inch—hand open- 


work and real filet medallions and filet 
edge—$12.50 each. HANDKERCHIEF 
SACHET 
4 Hand embroidered, 
= 


COCKTAIL NAPKIN 
Hand scalloped, $7.00 dozen. 


GUEST TOWELS — 15 x 24—pure 

linen huck, hand embroidered. No.1, 

$1.25 each—No. 2, $1.50 each—No. 
3, $1.25 each. 


**Walpole linens’’ are sold direct 
from our own looms and work- 
rooms to the consumer in our 
own stores only. By eliminating 
all intermediate profits we are 
enabled to offer decided advan- 
tages in quality and price. Mail 
orders will be promptly forward- 
ed carriage free to all parts of 
the United States upon receipt 
of remittance. 


ees 
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TABLE DAMASK—Moiré design. 
2x 2, $6.50—214 x 214, $8.75—214 x 214, 
$9.75. Dinner Napkins, $10.75 per dozen. 


| 


373 Fifth Avenue, New York en 


Also of 
PURE FLAX LONDON DUBLIN BELFAST MELBOURNE x 
Factories:—Belfast and Waringstown, Ireland. 
TRADE U MARK Established 1766. SS 
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But Joan was not yet satisfied; not unfil 
the night Bill came home a bit haggard, and 
dropping into a chair, quietly announced that 
he had that day hammered the stuffing out of 
the wheat market, and driven her honoured 
relatives to the wall. 

now, Pinky-winks,”’ he -said, ‘‘ what 
shall we do with ’em? Make ’em kneel and 
squea!—or peel ’em and boil ’em in oil?” 

She did not boil them in oil, but she made 
them kneel before Bill, without mercy. _ After 
which little subjugating episode, she once 
more took her rightful position in society. 

Then came one big bludgeun-stroke of fate, 
and bereft her inside of a year of both her hus- 
band and daughter. At forty, she found her- 
self with everything she loved best on earth 
beneath its soft green sod.. Later, she lost 
the custody of her grandson. After that, she 
‘took to ideas in dead earnest. She grub- 
staked young artists; she financed baby- 
stations and archeological expeditions; she 
played the game with a grim zest—and even- 
tually she relearned to laugh. 

It was five o'clock of the afternoon of the 
party. Everything was moving smoothly. 
Every one of the buds had accepted with sin- 
cere pleasure. Well they might. In sending out 
the advance cards to the mothers to hold that 
night open, Grandmamma had made no bones 
of the real object of the dinner. But she had 
put all the mothers on their several honours 
not to breathe a word concerning ‘it to a soul. 
And of course each mother promised on her 
honour not to breathe a word, and did not, in 
fact, save in strictest confidence to her own 
child, to whom she shamelessly gave advice 
calculated to ensnare the van Vechten millions, 
and a young gentleman from France who was 
“profoundly ignorant of the sex.”’ Long be- 
fore the day, every young breast was beating 
high with anticipation. Mothers were agog. 
All the polite world was in the secret. Nobody 
but Jean-Marie himself, the protagonist of the 
play, was left in the dark. 


A sociological pick-up 
Mrs. Weekes was resting quietly in her 


room trying to sink off into a honeyed drowse 
under the low, mellifluous voice of a young’ 


woman who was reading aloud to her in 
French from Cyrano. 

The girl was one of Mrs. Weekes’ sociologi- 
cal pick-ups. She had found her taking an 
infinitesimal part in a flamboyantly cheap 
French farce. Struck by her profile, a certain 
wistful and tender charm of youth, and by 
her liquid voice Mrs. Weekes had proceeded 
straight behind the scenes, and with her usual 
decision, engaged the girl on the spot to talk 
French with her three times a week at break- 
fast. Later, she had taken the girl a bit under 
her wing, and found her a courageous and sen- 
sible and sweet young thing. 

Observing her now, through half-closed 
eyes, Grandmamma noted the perfect fluting 
of the short upper lip, and the dimples, which 


’ as she s.niled over some passage, flashed up 


to her eyes and stood mirrored there. Some 
day, Mrs. Weekes decided, she must find that 
pretty child a husband—after she got Jean- 
Marie off her hands. 

‘*Luise.”’ 

Madame?” 

““Don’t Madame me. I don’t like it. 
you seen my grandson, Jean-Marie?” 

The girl nodded. 

‘“‘But a glimpse only. AsI ran up the steps 
under my umbrella, he ran down, under his. 
He is very like Madame,” she said softly, after 
a pause, “impetuous and gay. And yet he is 
also very French! It stirred me just to see 
him, he was so French, so gay!” 


Grandmamma’s impulse 


‘He is not French!” was Grandmamma’s 
short reply. “‘I won’t haveit! There’s a good 
wide streak of cool, hard-headed, mulish old 
van Vechten in that boy, thank God! 
my own flesh and blood. I will say, however, 
that he’s a handsome youngster. All the girls 
will go down before him in wind-rows!”’ She 
glanced at the watch on her bracelet, rose and 
pressed an electric button. 

Luise rose also, and gathered up her things. 

“Wait a minute, dear.”’ . Mrs. Weekes 
dropped an arm around the girl and gave her 
a jovial little hug. ‘‘I want you to take a last 
look at the table. Then place these favours 
about; the names are on them, and here’s the 
table-plan.”’ She laid a square white jeweler’s 
box and a list in Luise’s hands. ‘‘If you should 
find an extra trinket inside the package, it’s 
for a good little girl called Luise.”’ 

Luise’s soft, flower-tinted oval of a face 
bloomed with sudden pleasure. : 

“Run along! 


Have 


Run along!”’ commanded 
Grandmamma gaily. She closed the door, 
and opened it again swiftly on an impulse. 

“‘Luise. Have you an evening frock— 
something short and suitable to dance in?”’ 

What French girl has not an evening frock? 
Luise nodded, her eyes bright with pleasure. 

‘““Does Madame wish to borrow it?’”’ she 
asked with a warm little laugh. 

““Yes—and you in it. After dinner. I 
don’t seeswhy you shouldn’t play with the 
boys and girls a bit. It’s mixing things, but 
you're not contagious. Can you dance?”’ 
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He’s 


Kisses 
(Continued from page 16) 
‘““Yes, ah,-yes, but surely! And I should 


dearly love—a real ball! But—but —I—I[ 
know no one. I should be that ghastly horror 
—how do you call it?—the rose-against-the- 
wall?”’ 

Grandmamma laughed. ‘‘Not you!” she 
said. ‘‘And I'll find you partners. Just let 
me know when you arrive. Good night, child. 
Come in a cab to my splendid party—not in 
the street-car. Remember!” She dismissed 
the girl with a-smile. 

-It is said that murderers give away their 
crimes by lack of attention to some insignifi- 
cant detail; thus Grandmamma introduced 
an element of catastrophe into her well-laid 
plans by sticking casually into her eugenic 
bouquet a strange and unvouched-for bud. 


A la the Mad Hatter 


The ‘dinner, according to the society col- 
umns the next morning, was a stunningly bril- 
liant affair. Mrs. Weekes enlivened things by 
arranging them after the fashion of the Mad 
Hatter’s tea-party: at the end of every so 
often, each girl moved downa peg. This broke 
up glacier-formations. Also, it permitted each 
unit of the nosegay to pass in review before 
Jean-Marie who sat at the foot of the long 
table, boyish, but somewhat pale under the 
devastating battery of eighteen different kinds 
of deadly glances. 

There was no doubt about it—Jean-Marie 
was in clover. There was no doubt, also, 
that he had a way with him. Watching him 
narrowly out of the tail of her eye Mrs. 
Weekes discovered two things: first, that he 
didn’t say much, and second, that he didn’t 
need to. He left the courting to the girls. 
But he lured them on by a shy and somewhat 
abashed, yet wholly absorbed and worshipful 
manner. He was utterly unaware of the effect 
he was producing; every laugh, every look 
proclaimed that; proclaimed his utter un- 
awareness, and also his complete and utter 
delight in the whole institution called girls. 
Noting all this, his boyish gayety, his engag- 
ing manners like those of a nice child, and 
how his hair, his eyes, and the smooth turn of 
his cheek made mute intercession for him, 
Grandmamma actually felt her heart bleed 
for seventeen of those stricken buds. For of 
course, he couldn’t marry all of them. 

The moving rainbow of girls had circled the 
table. The eighteenth bud held the place of 
honour beside Jean-Marie. She was a Shet- 
land pony type of a girl, with dark curly hair 
falling down into roguish dark eyes, soft rosy 
curves and dimples, a flashing smile, and little 
hands soft and white as snow-flakes. Jean- 
Marie, his handsome curly head bent down, 
listened, drank with a naive and open ecstasy 
the wine of admiration in her eyes, laughed 
now and then, and presently, began to talk . 
rapidly, demonstrating something on the table 
with the open palm of his hand. 


Jean-Marie demonstrates 


The man opposite bent across the table, and 
entered a remark, apparently disagreeing. He 
laughed a trifle superciliously. Instantly, 
Jean-Marie’s whole attitude changed, hard- 
ened. Abruptly, he pushed back his chair, 
and dropped. flat on his stomach to the floor. 
Mrs. Weekes half rose in her chair; the table 
followed suit. 

Prone upon the gleaming surface lay 
Jean-Marie, flattened his full slim length, 
legs like a wedge close together, toes dig- 
ging into the floor. For a second he lay 
thus, inert, arms loose at his sides, as if float- 
ing face downward. Then suddenly one mus- 
cular shoulder upheaved, an arm shot forward 
with incredible swiftness, the other followed, 
quick, powerful, precise. His body cleaved 
ahead in huge lunging strokes. His sub- 
merged red gasping face, uncovered sideways 
for an instant, took a gulping lungful of air. 

An ardent young sportsman, standing tip- 
toe by his hostess, whispered ecstatically: 

‘“‘He’s swimming, by thunder! Look at 
those shoulder muscles, Mrs. Weekes! My 
eye, but he walks along!”’ 

He broke into enthusiastic clapping as Jean- 
Marie upended himself, flushed but unabashed. 

““V’la?”’ he nodded. ‘‘There you are! Did 
you get it? That’s the Australian crawl!”’ 

Mrs. Weekes, as she gathered up the eyes of 
her girls for departure, smiled to herself | 
grimly. There you got the difference be- 
tween the young male and the young female 
in a nutshell. The blessed boys forgot them- 
selves. The blessed girls didn’t—not for a sin- 
gle instant. 

The octagonal rose-room, to which Mrs. 
Weekes led the way directly, was already oc- 
cupied by one solitary figure in white sitting 
unchaperoned in a distant corner. Grand- 
mamma, in the midst of her bright-plumaged 
band who chattered, and hummed, and 
wheeled about her, did not observe Luise. 
_ At the older woman’s entrance, the girl had 
risen, awaiting a signal. Then, failing to 
catch Mrs. Weekes’ eye, she sank back again, 
rather pale. 

The big rdése-paneled room was filling fast 
and the isolation of one small unit was not 
noticeable. Yet Luise’s forlorn state had been 
rather cruelly marked. Girls passing with es- 

(Continued on page go) 
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OF LONDON 
Each succeeding year proves how keenly ap- 
preciated is a little piece of OLD ENGLISH SILVER. 


it is interesting, increases in value and can be 


ensures a greater choice of articles. 
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THE PERFECT ROUGE 


| A dry rouge which imparts the natural 

bloom to the cheek. It cannot be de- 
| tected and will not injure the most 
delicate skin. Not affected _by per- 
spiration, and remains “Until Removed 


by Soap and Water.” 


25 CENTS PER BOX 
(Including Puff and Mirror) 


LOTUS 


NAIL ENAMEL 


and Velvety, but not crumbly. Per- - 
- fectly harmless, no dust and no acid. 
A tonic for the nail tissues. 
25 CENTS PER BOX 
Your favorite store sells SUTOL 
ROUGE and LOTUS NAIL 
ENAMEL, and the complete 
line of Oriental preparations, or 
by mail postpaid. 


THE ORIENTAL COMPANY 
' 51 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK 


An entirely different Nail Polish. Soft - 
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AGIFT for the MAID 
- ||| Two Dresses in a Box 
THE JULIET GIFT 
CHRISTMAS NOVELTY 
RONDELLE JEWELRY 
Amethyst, Crystal or Topaz Rondelles, Pearls 


No. 321 


Afternoon 
dress of black 
cotton pongee 
with embroid- 
ered turn-over 
on stock. 


No. 249 


Morning dress 
of blue cham- 
bray with white 
cotton 
collar. 


$5.00 


in U.S.A. 


Packed ina 
Christmas Box 
with artistic 
cover. Chic, 
practical, eco- 
nomical dresses 
gift that 
your maid will 

appreciate to 
+ the utmost. 


THE JULIET GIFT SET 
*QUISITE accompaniment of | 


the Winter Chapeaux. Uniform FOR SALE 
14-Karat Gold Hat Pins and Veil BY THE 
Pins in Select Case. Faceted LEADING 
Stones. Favorite Colors. Elegance | JEWELERS 
with Refinement. Note the Trade ' 
Mark. 


Ord jewel, TRADE 
er of your jeweler 
DAY,CLARK & CO., Newark, N. J. 


Write for Booklet H 
Showing Other Styles 


HAYS & GREEN 


Manufacturers 


352 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Floor 
Savers! 


Floor-damage, rug- 
ruin—both avoided 
by meansof Feltoid 
Casters and Tips. 
Won't mar the smooth- 


est surface—double the 
life of rugs. 


| Eightee 


icorts had lifted brows and shrugged lovely 
‘shoulders; proud aigretted mammas, in jew- 
-elled *‘collars,’”’ and showing a perfectly reck- 
less expanse of white bosom, cruised the 
‘throng with lifted lorgnettcs, and picking up 
‘the proud, erect little figure, murmured, 
“*Pretty—rather! But who on earth is she?” 

And every secret stare had stabbed straight 
‘through Luise’s soft, unarmoured bosom. She 
seemed raised ona pinnacle of shame, marked 
‘by every eye in the room for scorn. 

Mrs. Weekes, to give her credit, had scanned 
the room for the girl. But once a passing 
couple had intercepted her vision; and upon 
the next occasion her scouting eye had been 
deflected by the entrance of the young men 
from the dining-room. Later in the evening, 

hen she had time to draw breath and really 
‘look about, Luise was nowhere to be seen. 
‘Doubtless, then, she had not come. 


| Too many girls 
A dance just over, Jean-Marie got himself 


tot arative coolness of an open door- 
_bway debouchin > dusky fastnesses of 
agarden. Leaning against the door-jamb, with 


the dew of the dance still pearling his brow, 
he was aw:re of a very strong imptis 
the whole show. It was too hotS 

and there were too many girls. ; 
‘real trouble—there were too darned many 
‘girls! They closed in round a fellow. He 
‘couldn’t breathe. He was hot from all the 
rushing sensations of the evening, he wanted, 
he must have, some fresh air. So he backed 


ELTOI 


Casters and Tips 


prevent floor-scars and 
digs which always result 
from the use of iron, 
wood and fibre casters. 


Feltoids are made of a 
specially prepared ma- 
terial— strong —resilient 
—noiseless. They are 
absolutely unlike other 
casters. 


Sold at furniture, hard- 
ware and department 
stores in varied styles 
and sizes adapted to all 
furniture needs. 

Special Offer: If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
send us 25 cents and we 
will mail you postpaid 
two sets of Feltoid Tips 
for demonstration in your 

ome. 


Send for Booklet No. 15 
The Burns & Bassick Co. 
Dept. A 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


A quiet, luxurious Res- 
idential Hotel, Afford- 
ing the Exclusiveness 
and Elegance of a Pri- 
vate Residence. Oppo- 
site the Metropolitan 
Club and the sth Av. 
Entrance to Central 
Park. Apartments, 
single or en suite, 
rented, furnished or un- 
furnished, for long or 


short periods. 
EAGER & BABCOCK. 


SFaurteen 
East 
Sittieth 
Street 


NEW YORK 


GIFT GUIDE 


A Storehouse of Suggestions, 
for Christmas Buying. Tells 
you how to get extraordinary 
value for your money Make 
“ your selections from it in the com- 

fort of your home. No pressing you 

to make asty Purchases. 
The : 107 pages have a 

\ wealth of beau- 
a, tiful illustra- 

tions of thought- 
| ful and distinc- 
tive Gifts. Be on 
our mailing list. 
Send name and 
address on postal. 
will receive 
ift Guide 
\ promptly. 
\ limited. 


PETER PAUL & SON 
Established 42 Years 


185 North 
Pearl Street 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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off, into thin air as it chanced, and was pre- 
cipitated down a short flight of stairs into the 
shapeless gloom of the garden. 

For a space he lay where he fell, listening to 
the subdued throb of the music, glad that he 
was where he was. Presently however, another 
sound asserted itself, a nearer, queerer sound, 
not loud, very low, in fact, almost indistinguish- 
able—a sound faintly smothered, and vibrant. 

Jean-Mazsie started as if a bomb had sud- 
|denly detonated before him. His heart turned 
}a handspring. He listened. He was on his 
|feet now, startled, tense, peering ahead in the 
| dark, his whole body, all his dumbfounded 
senses functioned to the single act of listening. 

Someone was sobbing right beside him in the 
| garden! 

| Jean-Marie was profoundly agitated. In- 
'stinctively, without ever having heard any- 
thing exactly similar, he knew right away that 
it was a girl. The sound pierced somehow 
like a bright sword of pain and tenderness 
straight to the foundations of his being. His 
feet, moving of their own volition, guided him 
to the source of the sounds, a marble bench, 
dimly gleaming. And there upon it, as his 
instinct had unerringly divined, drooped the 
figure of a young woman veritably, sincerely 
weeping! 


The first kiss 


The boy hung above her, motionless, mute, 
his heart thumping against his ribs, and some- 
thing, deep, deep within him, emotions as 
primordial as young flesh, began to well up in 
him, a sweet, agitating, mysterious flood. The 
|girl wept on, softly and musically. Jean- 

Marie’s agitation increased. 

Such was the ferment within him, that he 
could not rally his cool senses to ask what 
‘on earth was the matter. The utmost he 
|could manage was to drop down to the bench 
‘beside her, possess himself of a little palm, 
icy from contact with the chill marble, and 
‘bendi 1s to her face, repeat over and over in 
‘unsteady, boyish accents: 

‘Don’t! Please don’t! Oh, please! I beg 
of vou! You hurt me, too! Oh, please, don’t!” 

In truth, he did not know in the slightest 
_what he was saying. His heart was thunder- 
ing like Niagara, and there was a slight roar- 
ing in his ears. An arm, acting on its own be- 
half, had wound itself round a yielding waist; 
a masterful hand ‘went beneath the softest of 
chins; two warm breaths, one with a catch 
in it, mingled. The mysterious flood in him 
was rising past all bounds; it sent delicious 
thrills palpitating through every fibre of his 
being; it tightened like an iron band on his 
ilungs; it stormed in his throat; when it broke 
at his lips, he kissed her. 

The first kiss was a tremendous surprise to 
Jean-Marie. Afterward; reflecting on it, he 
‘could never quite tell how it happened. It 
was simply one of those brilliant and erratic 
‘ideas | a fellow has now and then! But any- 
'way, it had turned the trick, it had stopped 
‘that terrible sobbing. She had not cried a 
ibit more. It was a brilliant idea! It fell, to 
|be sure, a trifle off, glancing athwart a soft 
‘bedewed cheek. The second met a happier 
‘fate. Placed a trifle lower down, sou’ by sou’- 
'west, it went where kisses are meant to go. 
|With exact mathematical precision it fell, and 
'then—oh, shaken stars of night! that second 
kiss was returned! 

The next flash, and Jean-Marie was left 
alone in the dusky cool of the garden. 

It took him perhaps three minutes to pull 
his galloping emotions down to a walk, and to 
make a fresh discovery. But during those first 
minutes, physical sensation—that gay free- 
booter of the blood—had its way with him. 
He felt afresh her soft movement as she 


' fixed. His eyes were keen and hard as the| 


n Kisses 


(Continued from page 88) 


turned in his arms, like a bird snuggling down 
to rest; 
faint bells on the wind. ... How could a 
girl laugh right on top of those heartrending 
sobs? ... But she had! And said 
thing, too, in English. But just what? 


A startling 


It was at this juncture that Jean-Marie 


made his discovery, and got the jolt of his 
young career. The fact was, he had fallen 


heels over head in love with a kiss in the dark, 


and he didn’t know whose it was! Just whose 
was it? He could identify the kiss again—but 
how was he to find it? 

Suddenly, Jean-Marie gasped. Already he 
saw before him by the brilliant headlight of. 
his pure logic, the perilous road upon which, 
he was trav eling at breakneck s 

If you can't identify a girl save by her kiss; 
and if there are eighteen girls in the next. 
room, any one of whom may be, and one of 
whom must be (there being only eighteen girls, 
all-told) The Girl; and _ifyou are determined, | 
fixed, like adamang;upon said identification 
—well, what is the anSwer? Apply your own. 
torch of reason. No wonder Jean-Marie 
gasped. No wonder he sat appalled. It was 
something of a stupendous conclusion! 

It was a changed young man who re- entered | 


the ballroom ten minutes later, set and deter-. 
Nevertheless, he blanched. | 


mined, and sober. 
Never before had he realized the astonishing 


number of consecutive units it takes to make, 
eighteen. There were girls—oceans of girls— 


and yet there were only eighteen! Jean-Marie 


counted them somberly. 
Applying the test 


‘Jean-Marie, you rascal! Where have you| 
been—hiding out two dances?” It was 


Grandmamma’s vivacious voice in his ear. ! 


 Here—Jocely n!”? She linked the arm of a 
passing girl. ‘‘Take charge of my grandson. 
Ask him what he’s been up to!’ 


Jean-Marie studied the girl gravely, un- 


flinchingly as a careful swimmer studies an' 
unknown piece of water. 
he braced himself. 

‘**Will you come into the garden?’ 
“It’s nice and cool out there.” 

Grandmamma looked after the couple re- 
flectively. Could that be The Girl? Cer- 
tainly, that lad of her’s had a very business- 
like gleam in his eye. She waited. 

In about three minutes the two reappeared, * 
Jean-Marie a little sullen, the girl electrical 
with radiance. At the door, she dismissed 
him with a dazzling smile. Then, swift as an. 
arrow from bended bow, she sped straight to. 
her mother, stooped above that beaming lady, 
whispered something in her ear. 

Jean-Marie stared after her, horribly trans- 


he asked. 


bluish edge of arazor. What treachery! Her 
conduct was clean outside the horizon of all. 
his own instincts. As for Jean-Marie, all the 
instruments of mediaeval torture could not 
have dragged such knowledge from him. In 
that instant, if that girl had been a football 
he would have punted her cordially straight 
down to Hades. 

“Ah, bah!’’ he said between his teeth. 
“Ah, bah!’’ He turned on his heel. Never- 
theless, he bled inwardly. 


During the next two hours, Jean-Marie 


danced, talked, looked hopefully at girls, es- 
corted them tothe gloom of the garden and 
returned with them, indefatigably. Eighteen 
times in all, by tally of his secret log-book. 
Grandmamma, mounted guard over the 
affair like a genial dragon, began to be aware 
that her evening was trending toward a tower- 
ing success. Everybody seemed surcharged 
with a wonderful gayety. Girls laughed out 
rather breathlessly. Mothers, when she 


he heard again her silvery laugh like 


some- 


Then, perceptibly, | 
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Wyler 


6 East 46th St. New York 


Opposite The Ritz-Carlton 


GIFTS 
of JEWELS & SILVER 


| possessing rare beauty, intrinsic 
worth, and UNQUESTIONED 
individuality await your leisurely 
choosing at The Wyler Shop 


THE BOOK of DUTCH SILVER 
presenting illustrations of over eighty 
unusual examples of antique and 
modesn Silver, will prove invaluable 
to those seeking the ‘Gift Unusual” 


A Copy 
gratis 
on request 


No. 12890 
Dutch Silver 
Candlestick 
—chased Empire 
decoration 

in relief. 

Height 12 inches 
Pair, $90.00 
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| 


CLEANING DYEING 


for Dependable Work 


ut 


Main Office—5 E. 46th St. 


Stores Throughout Manhattan 


paused beside them for a minute’s chat, fairly 
bubbled over with effusive cordiality. One| 
of them even kissed her. 


A mad young man 


As the evening advanced, Jean-Marie 
seemed to grow paler and more absorbed, and | 
at the same time to wear a look of efferves-_ 
cence grimly corked down. And his pallor. 
and his look of suppressed excitement became | 
him, as did his slightly foreign manners. 

At length it was all over. The last mother, 
the last daughter—had filed in gay procession 
before a lively old hostess, and a decidedly | 
constrained young host. Jean- Marie, to I 
an expressive colloquialism, was ‘‘all in.’ e 
endured the final ordeal of handshakings, co 
final battery of glances, with the iron fortitude. 
of a youth who expects to be shot at sunrise. | 
The bitterness of defeat was in his nostrils. 

**Had a good time, Grandmamma 
bent over to kiss him good-night. 

Jean-Marie winced off abruptly. No, posi- 
tively, he could not—not another! 

His mind was still tearing round and round 
in dizzying circles, like a kitten in quest of its 
tail. How was his calculation out? His logic 
had been inescapable. Eighteen girls—and 
he had checked off eighteen girls! Where the 
h— was the blank, blank loop-hole? 

Jean-Marie stalked upstairs, the maddest 
young man in America! 

(To be concluded in the January issue) 
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\ Parisienne 


LQ Vaste 


OZ POUR, LA TOILET 


= Parisienne Paste is a skin 
food, combining those 
qualities which tend to 
nourish and restore the skin tissues 
to a healthy normal condition, and 
round out the face and neck; make 
thin faces plump; eradicate wrinkles and impart a beauti- 
ful, firm, youthful smoothness to flabby wrinkled skin. 

Scientifically blended and prepared, and containing 
no harmful ingredients Parisienne Paste can be used on 
the most delicate skin with the most beneficial results. 
It wil] not cause a growth of hair. 

Ask your druggist—If he cannot supply you, sent 
plain sealed post-paid in attractive jar, $2.00. 

Sample size mailed four (4) cents in stamps. Ash 
booklet ** Secret of 
Youth.*’ 


114 Parisian Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
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“Please not open 
until 


You could write this on 1,000 pack- 
ages, all suggested by the December 
Woman’s Home Companion. There 
are 1,000 CHRISTMAS IDEAS in 
the December Woman’s Home Com- 
panion—all practical and workable. 


Look for these faces on your news-stand 


The December 
~WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


15 cents on all news-stands 


The Girl who 
promised to wait— 


‘fat the foot of the mountain.’’ This 

is Diantha, the heroine of the most 

popular serial novel ever published in 

the Woman’s Home Companion. In 

her newnovel, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 

tells how Diantha kept her promise. 
It begins in 


Look for these faces on your news-stand 


The December | 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


15 cents on all news-stands 
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For Men For Women 


New model, separable Plain nickeled THERMOS 
type, full nickeled, heav- Bottle with new cup and 

® ily corrugated seamless attractive nickel handle 
case, permitting insertion which may be pressed back 
of refills in less than a when not in use, combin- 
minute. For home, office, sing container and drinking 
store, factory or outdoor cup in one. A porcelain 
use. topped cork makes this 
No 15, Pint, $1.50 article exceptional in ap- 
No. 15Q, Quart, $2.59 pearance and utility. 


No. 9, Pint, $3.00 
No. 9Q, Quart, $4.00 


Handsome triple nickeled TyyERMOS Food Jars are 
case, adjustable base, go convenient for keeping 
heavily nickeled, highly butter, ice cream, casse- 
polished; ornamental and roles, salads, thick soups, 
useful in a hundred ways stews and chowders at the 
in and away from home proper temperature until 
served. Keeps hot 12 
hours; cold 30 hours. 


No. 601, Pint, $2.50 
No. 602, Quart, $3.50 


\\ 


\ 


Nickel finish Carafe for Beautiful Carafe, 
home, club or hotel use. heavy plain nickel 
Most acceptable as gift ase With serving 
or prize—ideal in library, handle metal 
bedroom or den. Corru- Stopper. An_ ideal 
gated case with metal gift for the aged or 
stopper. invalid. 

No. 53, Pint, $3.50 * No. 551, Quart, $5.59 
No. 56, Quart, $4.00 


THERMOS Jug for 
Heavy plain nickel case Tea, Cotfee or Choc- 
with ground-glass silvered late; nickel case, 
stopper and silvered corrugated centre, 
chain. For dining or ser- with handle and 
vice table, for library or ™et al stopper; 


boudoir. handy for afternoon 
teas; delightful 


No. 55, Quart, $5.00 . 
house gift. 

No. 57, Pint, $4.09 
No. 58, Quart, $5.00 


Nickel Finish 
Tilting Carafe 
THERMOS Carafe and Holder, com- 
with Carrier and plete with etched 
Tumbler Holder, crystal tumbler. 
triple nickel plated, The ideal ice 
splendid for serving water service for 
drinks on porch or home or office. 
in summer garden. Keeps water ice 
Has a_ hundred _ cold 3 days. 
uses in the home. No. 97, $9.50 
No. 99, $8.00 


THERMOS knows no Season for this Reason: 
It Serves You Right, Hot or Cold, Food or Drink, When, Where and As You Like 
Keeps Hot 24 Hours—Keeps Cold 3 Days 


For Children 


Half pint THERMOS Bottle, THERMOS Bottle, full nickel, 
fullnickel,heavilycorrugated; withcup and movable handle; 
wonderfully convenient and _ porcelain topped cork. Just 
durable in nursery or chil- the thing for picnics and every 
dren’s bedroom. sort of outing. 

No. 15'3, $1.50 No. 914, Half Pint, $3.09 


THERMOS School Kit of dark 

>: green Thermaline, red Pelt- 
Pint THERMOS Jug for ine lined, patent clasp fast- 
eners an eather strap 
keeping Beet Tea, Hot or handle. For hot or cold 
Cold Water or Cold Milk at clase-room lunches and bev- 
erages. ‘omplete . w 
the proper temperature  THERWOs Bottle and nickel- 
until the Kiddies requing Mach box, hinge 
them. No. 168'<, Half Pint, $3.59 
No. 57, $4.00 No. 168, Pint Size, $3.50 


For every member of the family, at every time of the year—at home or a-field. 
The genuine has the name THERMOS stamped on the bottom. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
If not sold near you we will send prepaid on receipt of price. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Write for an interesting booklet about THERMOS 
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erican Thermos Bottle Compa 
NORWICH CONNECTICUT 
If you live in Canada, address TORONTO 


on the all white hats of velvet. Its brother, 
the brown skunk, is unquestionably the most 
popular of all*furs, combining equally well 


own popularity and nutria, in reality our old 
friend the beaver, though used generously on 
suits is not so often seen on hats. 

Of all the “‘little things’. that count, the 
neck fixing is of prime importance whether 
it is a collarette, to protect the throat from a 
chilly blast, or a bit of white to soften the 
neck line of the dress. The number of frills 


one modest frill finishing the band of fur was 
deemed sufficient for any woman, and the 
woman with the short neck adopted it and 
smiled complacently. This year two frills 
are a mere nothing, and as many more are 
added as nature will permit. If some thought- 
ful fairy gave your neck an extra long twist 


cold microbes when 
wearing this velvet 
and tulle confection. 


* No fear of the | 


before she sent you into 
this big world you can 
outdo any Pierrot. 

But fascinating as are these neck 
pieces for the street, they are not of 
the absorbing interest that the dainty 
fixings for the dress are. The reason 
may be that the utility of the col- 
larette is limited by the collar on the 
coat, whereas many a frock has been 
‘““made”’ by its neck trimming. <A 
touch of white at the neck and wrists is uni- 
versally becoming, so alluring in fact that the 
Woman Who Knows was not willing that it 
should be a sole perquisite of the widow as hith- 
erto. Plain hemstitched collars and cuffs of or- 
gandie are to-day worn by girls too young to 
think of husbands and women whose husbands 
are happy to supply the necessary coin to buy 
them. A change which has recently been rung 
in is the raising of the little organdie band 
from the wrist to midway between the elbow 
and the wrists, a sort of homage to the Red 
Cross band. Another more radical change is 


A muff that is just a mass of silky 


velvet neck covering with frothy tulle 
and lace jabots. 


| frills caught by one large rose and a 


Head to 
(Continued from page 49) 


' commonest peltry becomes the latest whim 
/ of fashion. One of these new furs, which is 
creating something of a furore, is striped | 
squirrel. White skunk is another popular 
fur, but the dye-pot has no part in its make 
up. It is really more effective than ermine 


with white, black or a colour, and serving in 
strips, cockades and pompons. The fringe of 
the monkey has been overwhelmed by its 


should be determined by the neck. Last year _ 


Kurzman has made clever use of 
come a squirrel in this velvet hat and 
muff set. The frilly neck piece of vel- 
vet banded in fur caught by a rose sells 
for $5.95 at Lord & Taylor. 


the use of flesh coloured crépe, generally the 
Georgette. 

But they are high collars, you of the short 
neck, will complain. Yes, and there will be 
lots more of them, for necks are to be covered, 
now that ears are once more naked. The high 
collar is winning more friends every day, and 
by ‘spring the marked woman will be the 
courageous mortal who dares defy fashion 
and appear in a low collar. ‘ 

This winter, as never before,.the feet are 
receiving a large part of the attention of the 
Woman Who Knows. From childhood she 
has been taught that no woman is well 
groomed who has allowed her boots to run 
down at the heels, but in those early days it 
only required good fitting footgear, well 
blacked, to pass the muster of the {most 
critical. To-day, the ‘‘foottery”’ is niore 
of a problem than the hattery. The 
Woman Who Knows, if she tells the 
truth, will confess that she spends 
more of her allowance on her foot- 
gear than on her hats. Almost every - 
costume must have its foot fixing. 
There must’ be the high Russian 

boots for the street, for with skirts 

rising ever higher the boot of the 

past is positively immodest. And 

there must be the more dressy 

boots with suede and garter tops 

to wear with the _ afternoon 

frocks, and lastly, but certainly not least, the 
slippers. 

And the stockings, of every hue in fashion’s 
rainbow and of gossamer sheerness—they are 
warranted to deplete any pocketbook. Is it 
surprising that the Woman Who Knows 
whispers that she is almost ready to accept 
the sandal fad in its entirety—and go bare- 
footed? 


Two capes of ostrich topped with an 
embroidered net collar, backed by tulle 
frills, and held together by a rose. From 
Lord & Taylor. 


& 
| Che beautiful useful andinexpensive Christmas Gift 
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means bran. 
Everybody needs it. 


need it every day. 


Pills Are Not 


in Favor 

Not with modern doctors. 
Right hygiene is the new 
advice. And nght hygiene 


. Bran is Nature’s regulator. 
Some 


who have long omitted it 


Pettijohn’s has for 20 years 
been the favorite bran food. 
It is soft wheat flakes with the 
bran left on. No other pro- 
cess ever found has made 
bran food so delicious. And 
folks who eat it have no need 


Dainty and Useful Hosiery 


Suggestions for Christmas 
FOR HER 


A117—Hand Embroidered Silk Stockings in any color $2.00 the pair. 

480 —Boor Effect Bright Silk Stockings in black and white, black and blue. 
black and purple, black and tan, black and green or black and red, with 
vertical stripes of the color. Same in white with black stripes. 
$5.00 the pair. 

©500—Hand Embroidered Pure Silk Stockings in black or any color. 
New stripe pattern. $5.00 the pair. 

E302— Thread Silk Stockings with hand design in any color 
stocking. $3.50 the pair. 

230-—Parisian Novelty. Two-colored finest French Silk Stockings with 
_ hand embroidery, black and white, black and blue. black and sky. 
“black and cerise. $10.00 the pair, 


FOR HIM 
68 4 cot aaa Spitalfields Neckwear. New and exclusive designs. 


423— vat ae Silk Sock with three rows of hand embroidered two- 
colored clocks. In all staple shades. $3.50 the pair. 
Silk Tre with rwo-colored stripes to perfectly match the clocks. $1.50. 

253—-Finest French Silk. Black ribbed design with five lines of black 
or white embroidered clocks. $5.00 the pair. 

146C—French Silk Socks with hand embroidered clocks. In black or 
any color with self or contrasting colored clocks. $3.00 the pair. 
Other qualities in black only, with any colored clocks. $2.00. $2.50 
and $3.50 the pair. 

97C —Best Quality English Shot Silk Socks with clocks embroidered by 

hand. Black pulling apart showing white, blue, purple, red or green 

underneath. $6.50 the pair. 


for pills. 


Petti ijohn' 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send 
us his name and 15 cents in stamps. 
We will send one package by parcel 
post, and try to arrange for your future 
supplies. Address, The Quaker Oats 


Company, Chicago. 


fat Pat English Shot Silk Socks with vertical stripes of the under 
color. 
black and green. 


With reference _ will gladly send an assortment for your selection 


Black and white, black 
$7.50 the pair. 


and purple, black and blue, or 


New illustrated catalogue on request. 


PECK & PECK 


EXCLUSIVE HOSIERY 


448 Fift Avenue at_39 th Street 
8 Hifth Avenue at 48th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Paone Bryant 6573 


4.d@inner 


A display of the latest exclu- 
sive foreign models embracing 
the season's 


is the foundation of our continued 
success. 


FUR SHOP 


best offerings. 
“INDIVIDUALITY” 


Your inspection invited. 


Remodeling 


A. Cdinner 


72 Wiest 48th Street, Work 


in platinum 


ers can be utilized in wo 


comparison of prices. 


Sew 
570 Fifth Avenue 


Among our newest creations will prob- 
ably be found those choice pieces either 


or gold with a variety of. 


precious or semi-precious stones which 
you seek to lift your gifts from the ranks 


of the hackneyed. Or the deft skill of our design- 


rking out your own ideas. 


We cordially invite your careful inspection and 


-PICKSLAY & COMPANY 


elers 
New York 
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What Does Your 
Mirror Tell You? 


It will reflect youth, when 
Violet Cerate becomes 
your daily habit. 


Youthful tints — youthful 

texture — youthful absence 

of tell-tale lines— youth 

which the years cannot 
overtake. 


RIKER’S 
VIOLET CERATE 


grants these favors only to 
the woman who uses it 
faithfully and intelligently. 
It is a beautifying, grease- 
less cream and costs 
but 50 cents in good 


size porcelain jars. 


Send 15 cents for trial 
jar and follow in- 
structions carefully. 


RIKER & HEGEMAN CO. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Druggists 


ZS 340 West Fourth Street 
New York City 
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about Furs 
before you 


Buy. 
Your copy of 


Albrecht’ s 
Fur Facts 
and 


Fashions 


illustrates, 
describes 
and prices 
over a 
thousand 
different 


pieces 

muffs—it gives 
you reliable 
information 
about Furs that cannot be obtained 
from any other source—it is not simply 
a catalog or Price List—but a valuable 
book on Furs you will be glad to own. 


MARGUERITE 
SNOW 


=| Genuine Quality Furs 

= not nearly so costly 

as you imagine 

= You can get Albrecht Quality Furs—Furs 
Ei} backed by a House of 59 years’ experience, 
= that will wear longer and look better—at a 


price you are willing to pa 
And you will be delighted to know that it 


és true that Albrecht Quality Furs—the 
choicest pelts obtainable direct from the 
trappers—cost no more than the ordinary 
kind and-in some instances cost you no 
ore than clever imitation Furs. 


4 
4 


Pleased 

( Send 

EY for 

this 


Distinctive Styles 

Good taste in Furs is immediately recognized 
in the woman who wearsAlbrecht’s. You will findin 
Albrecht Quality Furs ‘‘class’’ and exclusiveness, a 
distinctive individuality, those intangible touches 
of style and fashion not found in other makes. If 
your Furs bear the Albreclit trade-mark you have 
theagreeable satisfacti mnofknowingthatyourFurs 
are *‘Correct”’ and your friencs will know that you 
buythebest. Miss Marguerite Snow, starringin® ‘The 
Million Dollar Mystery,’’ wears Albrecht Furs. 


recht Furs 
1855 
Quality First 


Remember, we 
specialize in mak- 
ing up Furs to 
order for any 
occasion. < 


Indeed our 
Designing De- 
partment will 
gladly make sugges- 
tions and submit 
sketches—and we: ; 
will send skins from 
which to make your 
selection. 


At a price with- 
in reason we will 
furnish you’ gen- 
uine Furs to match 
your gown, your 
coat, your eyes, 
hair and your com- 
plexion. 


Write today 
At least get this ‘\ 
book. Go through 


it from cover to 
cover, then decide 
for yourself. Simply 
send 4c to cover 
postage—ask for 
Albrecht’s Fur Facts 
& Fashions No. 162. 
No obligation on 
your part to buy. 
Whey, writing ad- 
dress us care of 
Station G-2. 


J Founded 1855 
Albrecht Gorner StPaul-Minn: 
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| have read ‘“‘Vale”’ of O. Henry’s 


Mademoiselle Bas 


or 


“What Well Dressed Women 
are Reading” 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


As poet, author and reviewer, Richard Le Gallienne is eminently 
their makers. 


qualified to write on books an 


Bleu 


In these columns 


he devotes most of his space to classifying some of the recent | 


R. CONRAD, 
again. Iamsure 
we are all de- 

lighted that he seems to 
be coming into his own, 
though we may, with all 
‘ loyalty towards his tal- 

ent, feel that it is possible 
to do him justice without attempting to meas- 
ure him up with “‘the immortal company of 
Meredith, Hardy, and Henry James.” Such 
hasty laurels are quickly fading and stultify 
their wearers. Mr. Conrad has made some re- 
markable pictures of the tropics and the sea, 
as in “Youth” and “Heart of Darkness,”’ 
astétishing memory pictures, presented with 
a curios crystalline hush about them as of 
the vision of clairvoyance. To the drawing 
of character, Mr. Conrad brings the same vivid 
precision. He constantly delays his story 
for the pleasure of introducing the carefully 
made miniature of some subsidiary figure. 
His fine English has a rare visualising power, 
and its sensitive accuracy often results in 
beauty. But—well, after all, I have here 
but to deal with “‘Chance.”’ ‘The publishers, 
evidently expecting us to rejoice, say ‘“‘ Mar- 
low is here again.” Now, Marlow, so to 
speak, is the Greek chorus of “Lord Jim” 
which many look upon as Mr. Conrad’s 
masterpiece. It certainly is a remarkable 
study of a man’s soul, under the influence of 
one ruling obsession, but it is a masterpiece in 
spite of, rather than on account of, Marlow, 
who is supposed to tell the story in one im- 
possible monologue, taking it now from one 
angle and now from another, somewhat after 
the fashion of ‘‘The Ring and the Book.” 
The effect is gained, indeed, but the method 
is cumbrous and exasperating. This same 
method is employed in “‘Chance”’ and is the 
more exasperating because the characters are 
so much less interesting in themselves, and the 
story more artificial. A skilled novelist has 
seldom wasted his time and his readers’ pa- 


,tience on two such utterly dull people as “‘ Mr. 


and Mrs. Fyne.”’ 


THER novels by tried- 
and trusted hands are 
E. F. Benson’s 

Daughter,” Mr. 

Oppenheim’s ‘‘Idle 
Mr. Samuel Mer- 

win’s ‘‘Anthony the Abso- 
lute” (Century Co.), Mr. G. R. Chester’s 

“Cordelia Blossom,’’ Miss Dorothy Dix’s 

“Mirandy”’ (Hearst’ s International Co.) and 

Frank Danby’s “Full Swing” (Lippincott), 

but I am inclined to think that the most origi- 

nal romance written by an American for some 
time is Mr. Frank L. Packard’s ‘‘The Miracle 

Man” (Doran & Co.), an astonishing and in- 

spiring piece of invention. Another book of 

great human charm bya newcomer, from whom 
we shall hear more, is W. Sinclair Lewis’s ‘‘Our 

Mr. Wrenn” (Harper’s). The most significant 

recent importation from Europe is Knut Ham- 

sun’s ‘Shallow Soil”’ (Scribner’s) idiomatically 
translated from the Norwegian by Mr. Carl 

Hyllested. I trust that it will receive such 

a welcome as may encourage Messrs. Scrib- 

ner’s Sons to issue more of his striking writings. 

I hope, too, that Mr. Will Levington Comfort’s 

“Midstream” (Doran), a powerful piece of 

romantic autobiography, will gain the appreci- 

ation it deserves. It is a book to put on one’s 
shelf side by side with Mr. London’s “John 

Barleycorn.” Apropos of autobiography, of 

couise, every one is reading and chuckling 
over the third volume of Mr. George Moore’s 

preposterous trilogy, “‘Vale’: (Appleton’s). 

Yet do we not feel a little ashamed of our- 


_ selves as we lay the volume down? The won- 
| derful style, of course. 


If it weren’t for that, 
we shouldn’t be reading it at all. But the 
taste of it! The insolent nastiness, the de- 
liberate yahoo-ishness of its prevailing atti- 
tude! Is it, after all, so entertaining that one 
should laughingly tolerate i it, as we do? Mr. 
Moore’s frank acceptance of the incredible 
Lewis for whom, of course, there is but one 
ugly Elizabethan name; his disgusting tone 
throughout toward women! 

How differently some of the women I have 
been reviewing write of men! As I think of 
that, I wonder if horsewhips have gone out of 


- fashion i in Great Britain; and, though it is a 


hard saying, I have been reminded, too, as I 
story of the 


young writer who, having made a hit by the 


noteworthy fiction. 


unveiling of a woman’s heart, tears up his 
manuscript, deciding that a man has got to be 
a cad to be an artist—and that he, for one, 
can’t be it. To teil a further truth about 
“Vale,” no little of it is a bore, too, being as 
it is an endless chronicling of small beer. 


ET us burn some incense in | 
the room! Here is a won- | 
derful little book of fairy | 

singing that will sweeten the air | 
—‘‘The Sister of the Wind” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), by Miss | 
Grace Fallow Norton, who not | 
long ago brought us quaint, eerie “‘ Little Gray | 
Songs from St. Joseph’s.” And here is Mr. | 
Louis Untermeyer with the fine manly singing | 
of “‘Challenge’’ (Century Co.),a volume which 

one must praise (however much Mr. Unter- | 
meyer would prefer the laurel of rebellion) © 
for the manner in which it combines vitality | 
of inspiration with a brilliant mastery of | 
classical form. It is too bad, but even so. 
great a rebel as Heine could not escape be- | 
coming a classic—as one is reminded by the 
edition of his comparatively little kné6wn poem | 
of “Atta Troll,” just published by Mr. B. W. | 
Huebsch—a translation by Herman Schef- | 
fauer, which disproves the dogma that Heine | 
is untranslatable, an introduction by Dr. Oscar | 
Levy, and some strikingly original sketches 
by Willy Pogany. Printed on handmade 
paper, the book is a chef d’euvre of bookmak- 
ing, and will be treasured by the bibliophile. 


HERE seems to be | 

a temporary lull in | 

the poetry market. 
I know of no other note. | | 
ble volumes save those I 
have mantioned, butthere | 
are to hand two biogra- | 
phies of poets not dissimilar in their tales and | 
fames. Mr. Wilfrid Thorley’s little book on 
“Paul Verlaine”’ (Houghton Mifflin Co.), an 
unusually distinguished “ miniature ”’ of biogra- 
phical criticism, and Mr. Everard Meynell’s 
more documentary ‘Life of Francis Thomp- 
son.’’ Mr. Meynell, of course, comes to his pious 
task by inheritance, his father and mother, as 
we all know, having been the good angels of 
the poet in a world to which he was but im- 
perfectly adapted. All lovers of Francis 
Thompson, an ever increasing band, will | 
rejoice in this sympathetic record, which, 


while it is a vivid portrayal of Theunsin | | 


himself, very skilfully re-creates for us the 
literary milieu of the period. Another biog- 
raphy that will be hailed with enthusiasm by | 
another ever increasing band is Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s ‘‘George Borrow and His Circle” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.). Mr. Shorter has two 
absorbing literary passions—The Brontés, 
and George Borrow. His book on ‘Char- 
lotte Bronté and Her Circle” has become the 
classical authority on the subject—and in 
passing I would draw the attention of Bronté 
worshippers to Mrs. Ellis Chadwick’s ex- 
haustive “‘In the Footsteps of the Brontés,”’ 
just published by Brentano’s. This book on 
Borrow will not unlikely take a similar position 
with “ Borrowians,” though it need not make 
Mr. Herbert Jenkins’ brilliant 
ife,”’ 


tribute. “difficult ”’ 


Borrow is one of the 


great ones, and lovers of literature are by no | 


means all agreed about him. The “Bor- 
rowians’’, too, seem to take after their master, 
and are very touchy in regard to his fame, 
very jealous of any qualified homage. 
cannot but smile to see how cross Mr. Shorter 
gets with Dr. Hake and Andrew Lang, who 
were inclined to regard Borrow as human. I 
wonder if Mr. Shorter has come upon Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s sacrilegious remark in the pref- 
ace to ‘‘ Mesalliance,” “‘Fanny’s First Play,”’ 
etc. (Brentano’s). If not, it is cruel to draw 
his attention to it, for Mr. Shaw dares no less 
than this: ‘“‘That born fool, George Borrow!”’ 
This occurs in the characteristic discourse on 
“Parents and Children,” which Mr. Shaw 
rightly regards as the only important part of 
his new book. The plays themselves are 
comparatively negligible. He himself refers 
to “Fanny’s First Play” as a 

“‘not-boiler.”” One wonders 

why he should need to make 

pot-boilers after having become 

a multi-millionaire of the stage. 

But perhaps he has given away / 


NEW YORK 
Headquarters 


for 
Gossard 


Corsets 


They Lace in Front 


See full page Gossard 
Announcement on page 

9 of this issue of Harper's 

Bazar. 

{| We carry er size in 

30 different models from 

$2.00 up and give you 

the benefit of our experi- 

enced corsetieres in fitting. 


OLMSTEAD CORSET CO. 


179 Madison Ave. at 34th St. ya; Lene Hill2084 
NEW YORK C 


circular Listerine, a 
ground toothbrush, a glass of 
dentifrice, if 

you so de- 

| sire), are the 

“ir correct 
dental'toilet. 

Listerine, 


the safe antisep- 

tic. The Listerine 

me af permeates the entire 

mouth, reaches parts 

: of the teeth that the brush 

4 cannot touch and so makes 
them clean and aseptic. 


I 


Use it every day 


Many uses of Listerine described in 
circular wrapped around the bottle. 


to which indeed Mr. Shorter pays due | 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 


Demand the Genuine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL 


COMPANY 


One | 


St, Louis, Mo. 


his earnings in sweet charity! 
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FECT, HEALTHY BABIES, 


CAN . EXPECTED, IF YOU WEAR 


ERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 


Only corsetof this kind made forits own 
purpose. Worn at any time. 
Dress as usual. Security and 
| comfort assured. Normal ap- 
pearance preserved. 

PRICE, $5.00 AND UPWARDS 

Write for Booklet No. 10 
containing prices, photograph and full 
information. free under plain 
envelope. Other corsets on same lines 
for ordinary wear. Mail orders filled 
with complete satisfaction. 


BERTHE MAY, 10E. 46th St.,New York 
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hristmas Conceits 


ine. 


A great array of stationery, games, ‘toys, novelties, favors 


and prizes,—gifts with the charm of originality and the 


mark of distinction. 


It is our pride to develop exclusive 


ideas to meet the needs of the most exacting public,—they 


who demand something dzfferent. 
promptly and properly. 


Mail orders filled 


No. 2— Envelope Bag con- 
“3 taining every size and sort 
of manilla envelopes, with 
brass fasteners, for the 
woman who wants to 
make a quick package. 
Very handy, very useful 
$1.00 


No. 4—Ark Toy Box, made 
of wood with red striped 
roof which lifts like a lid. 
Just the thing to hold all 
the bears and bunnies and 
other animals of the Toy 
World. A very convenient 
box for any purpose $7.50 


No. 5—Red Cross Nurse, 
a little lady who is hiding 
something from you. Tip 
her head, and _ behold! 
She is really a bottle hold- 
- er. Beneath her gown she 
conceals a2 quart of any 
liquid. . 50 


No. 7—Hand Decorated 
Tin Biscuit Box, makes all 
kinds of goodies taste bet- 
ter. Children and their 


No. 9—Miniature Dining 
Set, mahogany finish,closet 
filled with dishes, etc., 


‘complete sideboard, table 


and four chairs, together 


mothers like it. A practi- 
cal, attractive gift which 
may be enjoyed by all 
the family........ 26.59 


Write for “List of 


with square 


659 Fifth Avenue, 


unique and handsome 


rug. <A very 
$20.00 
Whimsies” 


Inc. 


Mayfair Building 


New York 


Cresca 
Imported 
Delicacies 


Notwithstanding the present / 
conflict abroad and its effect on over- 
seas trade, we are receiving regular 
shipments of Cresca foreign dainties. 
Each week brings its additional quota of 
the new pack novelties and delicacies 
gathered at their best in many Old World 
lands to add zest to the joys of your table, 

Our illustrated booklet ‘‘Cresca”’ will 
introduce to you a hundred rich, 
choice, dainty foods, and the novel 
ways they are served in the countries 
wherethey grow. A 2c stamp brings 
it, with the name of the nearest 
Cresca dealer. 


Cresca Company, Importers 
335 Greenwich Street New York 


DAINTY 


EVEN SLICES 


M BRE 
M Stic 2 


Slices fresh bread as easily as old. 
From the most delicate tea sandwich to the 
more substantial requirements of the 
breakfast table. Made for four yen 
Re 8-8, 1-4, and 1-8 i 

No. 192——Two in one for both 9 9 
and inch slices. - No. 1194 for 
S} both 1-4 and 1-8 inch. Specify 
thickness desired. Price $1.00 at 
your dealer or delivered to any part 
of the United States Postpaid. 


Hamblin & Ressell Mfg. Ce. 


12 Water St. Worcester, 


| SS 


| all 
By 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Wide variety of useful and 

tiful articles 15c to $2.75 
ing Photo Boxes 
Desk 


ames, Fancy xes 

ts, Handkerchief and 

Glove Boxes, etc. 

Quaint //lustrated Catalog Free. 

THE LITTLE WORKSHOP, 
448 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
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DIAMONDS | 
Brooch—Platinum and Diamond Pierced Scroll 
ah We offer you standard and original designs at prices that are I 
wx not made to cover the enormous expenses of a large establishment. <2 
| . Corner 45th Street | 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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PEARLS 


Justdropmealinefor Or—mail your name 


Miladis 
Toilet-Used for 15 years by women of refinement - 


RUSSIAN 


Scalp Tonic 


o5<— $190 
Hair Grower 
— 


Pine Shampoo 
25¢ 50¢ 


Imake them-use them | 
and guarantee them 


New York 
City 


fof Russia?) 
Atall leading stores 


and address on this 
margin for little 
complimentary box. 


a2lb.or 51b. box of 
this delicious white 
fruit cake, C.O. D. 


Suppose you could use exactly the same luscious fruits, rare old wine, choicest nuts = 
d ur— 
™ Suppose Se could know the **how”” as I learned it from the good old Southern Hostess 
‘then you could comoliment, your, guests by adding to your menu this dollar-a-pound 
alit 
even then coud you lways be sure of the lightness, richness and uniformity for 
has bec favorite in Southern households that I have named it 
7 POMONARI ** after the Italian Goddess of Fruits, and | wish to count the readers of 
Bazar” _as my customers. 


May I send you in a equate packed box, either 2 or 5 Ib. cake, C. O. D.— or one of 
**taste’”? 


Write for 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


VARGA 


JEWELRY and 
SPECIALTIES 


cen 339 an ree 


* 


HE DOLLAR-A-POUND DELICACY 
ITH Address: THE - 
765-C. Fifth Ave. New York City 
| 95 


|| 
| 
f 
J 
4 
\(/ 
# 
| | Vv, INC. Stile 
ith Sheo Starr7or more than thirty years a 
SELMAS 
E Ri B  45wes: 
| == — | 
= 
| | 
= 
= 
| 
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Christmas 
Special 


Smart new model coat 

in French Seal, French 

dye. Collar and cuffs 
of Nutria or Skunk 


$125 


Same model in softest 


Hudson Seal 
$200 


Other Christmas Specials 
" in coats and sets de- 
scribed on application 


est 34th Street 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 


19 


PARIS 
MONTREAL 
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Where 


jewel 


outshines 


Any of this jewelry may be purchased through Harper’s Bazar Per- 


sonal Shopping Service. 


1. & 4.—Crystal, diamonds and onyx are 

combined > this new pair of hairpins from 
icer 

2.—Odd Sreoch of brownish enamel, from 

| Dreicer & Co., in which lines of a dull gold 

colour produce the effect of gilt brocade. 

Edged with diamonds, its knot is a diamond 


‘enclosed pear 
3.—This little platinum mesh brooch, from 
Dreicer & Co., displays a novel stroke in the 


_sapphire in the center. 


| 


5.—In a new pendant from Theodore B. 
| Starr, Inc., a pale, cloudy amethyst, slightly en- 
| graved, is combined with diamonds. 

6.—Theodore B. Starr, Inc., is offerin 
enamel lorgnon with a cylindrical handle 
—- green touched with white, the enameled 

carrying out the same colour scheme. 

"9. —Another enamel lorgnon from Theodore 
B. Starr, Inc., with a flat handle is coloured in 
French gray and combined with white and gold. 
Starr’s, 
Inc., i is of green gold with square sapphires and 
square set round diamonds mounted in plati- 
num. Though extremely flexible, it is worn 
—_ upon the arm. 

9.—Pickslay & Co. offer a graceful slender 
ornament of diamonds mounted in platinum 


[to be worn with a velvet band. . 


There is no extra charge for this service. 


10.—A development of last season’s plati- 
num mesh brooch, from Pickslay Co., in 
which the bow is larger and the diamond orna- 
mentation more elaborate. 

11.—At Pickslay & Co. one of the new 
brooches imitates moire ribbon, the peculiar | 
setting of bits of onyx breaking the lines of day-| 
light between the closely set monds. 

12.—A modification of ih watch of long 
ers appearing last year, is found in this 
diamond outlined time-piece upon a strap of | 
— mesh from Pickslay & Co. | 

and 14.—Diamond aes are shown by) 
Theodore B. Starr, Inc., for the revival of oad 
quaint velvet wrist bands. 

15.—Seed pearls and sapphires are combined | 
in this dainty pendant from Pickslay & Co. | 

16.—A tulip design in seed a is one of 
the popular brooches at Picksla «4 & Co. 

17.—A novelty at Theodore B. Starr, Inc., is, 
the diamond-studded earring divided at the 
top so that one piece clips the ear in front and 
the other in back. 

18.—Other distinctive brooches at Pickslay 
& Co. are the crystal circles decorated in tiny 
diamonds and platinum ees 

19.—The shamrock seed pearls, from 
Pickslay & Co., is said i bring _ luck to 


the owner. 
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jewel 


This Comb and Brush Set 


234 by 8% 


ful Little Gifts.”’ 
A Child’s Washcloth 


Here’s a gift 
to delight 
any little 
child,—a 
dainty, soft 
washcloth, 
embroidered 
in cross 
stitch; pink, 
ue, laven- 
der and nile, 
with pretty 
hand -decor- 
ated card. 
Postpaid, 


50c 


“The Willing 
Warbler’”’ 


Your grandmoth- 
er’s sewing bird. 
Silver plated, nice- 
ly packed in basket. 
with illuminated 
gift card. An ideal 
gift for a lady who 
enjoys sewing. 1 
Postpaid $ 


For the Motorist 


‘*Whatever you do, don't court disaster 
But if it should come, why beo-Coue Plaster.”’ 


To introduce our Catalog 


we will send one of these pleasing little packages con- 


taining 3 sheets of pink court plaster, ready for use in 
emergency, to any address on receipt of 25 cts, You 
may rely upon our catalog to answer your gift ques- 
tions satisfactorily. Address Dept. H. 


Pohlson’s Gift Shops, istana’ 


inches in colored case, assorted, 
lined with rubberized cloth, is very convenient 
for traveling. Will be sent postpaid for $1.50, 
together with one of our catalogs of *‘Thought- 


SHEETS" 
PILLOW CASES | 


BED— 


that abode of 
repose, 


| good 
the snowy furnishings at: which are the 


pride of the careful housewife, should 
be decked with 


‘‘ Pequot’? Sheets and Pillow Cases 


They convey to it the final pce tone of hospi- 
tality and refinement. “ ’ Sheets and 
Pillow Cases are made by the pon oe **Pequot”’ 
rocess which insures a soft, eventexture, which 
permits the easy passage of water in washing 
and reduces the amount of rubbing usually re- 
quired. The housewife with all her traditions 
of precise home-keeping may well take just pride 
in these perfectly-woven, matchlessly white, 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
' very bed in the house should be furnished 
with *‘Pequot”’ Sheets and Pillow Cases. 

lways look for the 
trade-mark repro- 
duced here. Sold by 
the yard or made up. 


Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company 
SALEM, MASS, 


Parker, Wilder & Co. 
Boston New York 


oughttful Gifts 
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CopleyNrints _ FAMOUS 
—‘‘and b 


For Twenty Years a 


Hall-Mark of Good 
lodging Taste in Pictures 
At Art:Stores, or sent on 
Y, : sweet’ approval. $1.00 to $100.00. 


10x 12, $2.50; 16x 20, $5.00. 
Illustrated Catalogue, prac- 
tically a Handbook of Amer- 
ican Art, sent on receipt of 
25 cents (stamps accepted); 
this cost deducted from sub- 
sequent purchase of Prints. 


Also a new series—the 


Copley Etchings 


This picture, 7 x 9, $1.25; 3 


made from an Ancient Persian For- 
mula, $1.00 the bundle. 

“My offering slight:—some grain of bal- 
sam, myrrh and franckincense.” 
Franckincense in Christmas $1.00 


US HAVE PEACE” 


THE | TheS f Ages: On Earth Peace, Good Will Toward 
| Men. A beautifal gift pleture, by Ethel Wright. Copyright by on | 
A N CURTIS & CAMERON, 40 Harcourt St., BOSTON our Family Portraits pri- 
NN AVILA D Reston Salesroom: Pierce Railding, opposite Public Library vately from daguerreotypes, Q 
' Laboratory 0) New York Salesroom: Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th Street old photographs, tintypes, etc. 3 


| 546 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Parker Brothers’ Famous 


Heath Go PASTIME 


PICTURE PUZZLES 
For Adults 
Absolutely Fascinating 


LAMP, CANDLE AND | puzzles in the world. “The subjects are | 


1 beautiful in color and of the highest type 
art 


1? ELECTRIC SHADES 


- Interior Decoratior. - E Pi 


derful amusement and mind-rest. 
Door Porter— These little ladies the latter and by ester ¢ 
are made in exact reproduction of 
: | old fashion plates to correspond Our new illustrated list of Pastime Puz- 
Gift Sachet, $2.00 with the rooms, where they hold ton Tecelpt of request, 
the door against the breezes. Louis We are also sole owners and makers 


yoo value for this beautiful Sachet, 
8 x inches, In lavender Satin Brocade, 
trimmed with flowers and ribbon, perfumed 
with either rose, bouquet, carnation or Rus- - 
sian violet. Entirely hand-made. Sent, 
post charges paid, on receipt of price. 


XVI, Victorian, Colonial or the of the games: 
Modern Up-to-Date Maid. ROOK, PIT and PING-PONG 


and many other wholesome and de- 


and Catalogue of Games. 


_OARSY PERFUMES IN CUT GLASS BOTTLES 1) Se, "SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
t, $3.00: » $3.00; | ; 
diolétte Darsy, $3.00. | Berkley Building - - BOSTON PASTIME PUZZLE List 


Sent postpaid, carefully packed. Many other 
dainty gifts for dainty women, at 


Pictures from Mother Goose : 
JOLLY LITTLE BUNNY in blue coat by Jessie Wi l l Cc Ox S rn I th 


water bottle in body. Postpaid $1.00. a 

Cotton-tail, natural shape, pure white 

skin, pink jewel eyes, fur tail; holds ao’ Houten” 

nearly quart, $1.50. G 

MISTRESS PATTY H, COMFORT 
North Cambridge, Mass, 


PETER RABBIT 


Women of Refinement 


thousands of them—throughout the 
world make daily use of the genuine 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 
1. Bins Around a 
sekeeping One Foot Up, in (The Original, Century-old) 
3. See-saw, Margery o1or ror Ww 
a Daw. Child Florida ater 
4. Jack and Jill. ren 
5. Curly Locks. Smith, Regarded as an indispensable 
6. There Was an u on as e tore- id b d comf: I 
‘ aid to beauty and comfort. its 
‘most artist of the nurs- sprightly is accept- 
7. Peter, Peter,Pump- oxy the most discriminat- 
kin-eater. has illustrated twelve 
8. Little Miss Muffet.| favorite Mother Goose ing taste, and its delightful, 
©. Rem, Bain, Ve Rhymes. These have refreshing effect best attained 
10. Mary. Mary, just a [= when it is added to the bath. 
Quite Contrary. Tint form. ere a . . 
MY BEAUTY EXERCISES Baby,| four of them anda list Sold by Leading Druggists 
on the Treetop. of the an d Pp erfumers 
. ; 2. Little Bo-Peep. We realize, owever, 
‘oom ail that these miniatures mailed for six cents in stamps. 
lifetime. No massage, electricity, vibration, astrin- merely suggest Miss 
‘ ents, plasters, straps, filling or surgery — Just Smith’s charming treatment of the subject, apes, ee” 
ature’s Way. and that to get an adequate idea of their LANMAN & KEMP, 
Results come soon and are permanent. My Sys- beauty it is necessary to examine the pictures 135 Water Street, New York 


tem makes muddy, sallow skins clear, and the com- 
plexion as fresh as in girlhood; firms the 
flesh, and never fails to lift drooping and sagging 
facial muscles, thereby obliterating resultant wrinkles. 
The too thin face and neck are rounded out and hol- 
lows filled in. No one too old- or too young to benefit. 

My System makes double chins disappear quickly 


themselves. We, therefore, make the follow- 
ing offer to Bazar readers. ; 


Approval Offer: Send us $3.00 and we will for- 
ward promptly the set of twelve pictures, all 
prepaid. Examine them at your leisure, 


and if you are not perfectly satisfied return them 


and it leaves the flesh firm, after the superfluous to us, and we will refund your remittance. Our travel plans furnish all facilities for com- 
fat is worked away. Price of Single Priats 25c. The Set of Twelve $3.00 fortable travel by every route, rail and steamer. 

My Beauty Exercises are supplemented by special ote Tickets with or without Hotels and tours for 
work to make the figure more shapely and A eek | individual or party travel to Southern Re- 
youthful; instructions to beautify the hair, eyebrows sorts, Florida, New Orleans, California 


and eyelashes, hands, nails and feet. iti ii 
> 


Exercise will freshen complexion and give it a most Pp e t D , artm t . 
exquisite coloring. etc. Complete tours of South America. 
c Write cody rt my New Booklet on Facial Beauty rin ep er Booklets, estimates and information from 
THOS. COOK & SON 

MURRAY, Dept. 12,209 sate st, cna | | Good Housekeeping Magazine]|| THOS. COOK & s 


The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial 119 West 40th Street New York City Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal, 


Exercise. 
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RUSSEK’S 


362 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 34th and 35th Sts. 


HE 1915 ideas in Parisian 
and American-made Furs are 
displayed at RUSSEK’S in cap- 
tivating variety. Both in rich- 
ness of materials and charm of 
style, we have secured our cus- 
tomers marked exclusiveness at 
unexampled low prices. 


‘amusement on ours. 


The Hostess 


(Continued from page 51) 


Nagasaki, a little Japanese maiden came 
aboard and with a low bow presented her card: 
‘*Miss Chiyo Yamazaki.” 

She was somewhat embarrassed, and so 
were we; so we just bowed whenever she did, 
having been warned that we should be on our 
very best behaviour in Japan because of their 
extreme courtesy. ‘‘My name mean ‘Thou- 
sand years at Summit of the Mountain,’”’ 
explained the little reporter, as I was still 
looking, spellbound, at her card. ‘Ah,” I 
said, ‘‘ Fujiyama,”’ as that was the only moun- 
tain I knew in Japan. Then we bowed again, 
and she took out her tiny note-book and pencil 


and asked, Are you all quite well?”’ ‘‘Quite 
well, thank you, and you?” ‘Oh, very well, 
thank you!” she replied. A pause. She had 


made a note that we were all quite well (re- 
minding us of our quarantine experiences) 
and then she said: *“‘You think my dress 
funny?”’ ‘Not at all,” I answered. ‘*We 
think it very artistic and becoming,” with my 
best bow. Down went that in the tiny note- 
book. ‘You travel far,”” she said next? 
‘““which country you like best?”’ ‘*We like 
Ceylon very much,” I replied, and hastened 
to add, ‘“‘but we have not yet seen Japan.” 
And so the conversation went on, very 
seriously on her part and with suppressed 
How we would have 


ar the Ship 


despairing glance and turning to-the next. 
rickshaw man exclaimed, Daibutsu!”’ not 
thinking the Bohemian would know it ineant 
‘*Great Buddha!”’ She was Daibutsu”’ the 
rest of the cruise. 

The woman who is a walking interrogation 
point is ever with us. The worst of it is that 
she asks questions which, as a rule, nobody | 
can answer. 


Quaker musings 


There was the old Quaker lady—an unfailing 
source of delight to everyone. She never 
knew where she was and always lost every- 
thing. She would go on deck and looking 
with quiet interest at Messina, say, ‘‘So this 
is Italy. Beautiful! How far are we from 
Rome?” Or to her son in Egypt, ‘‘Stop the 
driver, George! I want to rest by the Nile— 
the scene of the romance of Antony and Cleo- 


patra!”’ Never mind, mother,” said George, 
“that’s only an irrigating canal!” Only | 
once, in Java, was she visibly disturbed. | 


“Dos a dos’, George, is that what you call | 


this thing? Well, I want to get out! I 
wouldn't mind sitting ‘back a back’ to a man 
with real clothes on. And don’t you see he: 
knocks my hat off all the time? Make him, 
stop that ‘gladdekker’ pony and I'll get out! 


I can’t see anything but my own feet anyway, 


N< 


“*The me 


riding backwards with the top down!’ 

The man-who-knows-it-all and the man-| 
who-has-seen-better-in-America are two ship! 
bores from whom all flee. The Jatter hearing | 


enjoyed reading a copy of the ‘ Mainichi 
Demposha”’ of Tokyo the next day! 


Bores I have known 


Old 
Gardens 


Genuine Hudson Seal Coat. (Cape ef- 


fect) With smart mannish $225 


vest of Leopard Skin. Price 


Handsome Hudson Seal Coat, rich, 
lustrous and of finest quality. Trimmed 
with genuine Sable Collar and Cuffs, 


(animal effect). veg $2 75 


fully lined. Price 


Lowest prices on 
and alterations on old furs. The 
Russek Book of Furs will be aula 
on request. Send for it. 


RUSSEK’S 


362 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 34th and 35th Sts. 
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‘stepped into a rickshaw, 


Among our Ship Dwellers are types familiar 
to all who travel: the Ex-Vice President of a 
Railroad in America who has always traveled 
in his Private Car; the intellectual woman who 
believes in Hindu Philosophy; the man who 
“Can pay for what he wants;”’ the girls to 
whom the Cruise is their Great Adventure; 
the couple who never care to meet Strangers; 
the woman who has never traveled before 
Without her Maid; the child who is Always 
good at Home; the old bachelor who is taking 
the cruise for a Rest; the young woman travel- 
ing alone who Adores Forelawers the woman 
who buys Parrots and Chow Dogs; the man 
who tells you the Story of His Life—and there 
are others. 

Once there were about eighty members of 
the oman’s Workl Improvement Associ- 
ation.”” They organized and the president 
came to tell me that they had come aboard 
‘prepared to help.” I bethought me rapidly. 
Having already planned Lincoln’s Birthday 
celebration, I invited them to help arrange 
the program for Washington’s Birthday, feel- 
ing assured it was a safe subject. The evening 
of the twenty-second came and amid flags 
and hatchets and cherries and patriotic songs, 
the program began. The address of the even- 
ing was upon ‘George Washington.” The 
program committee had selected a clergyman 
to deliver it. Greatly to their chagrin and the 
amazement of the audience he talked for half 
an hour on Race Suicide.’ We were thank- 
ful that Washington was at least the father 
of his country, but we were too depressed to 
reach the high notes of the “‘Star Spangled 
Banner’’ sung in conclusion. However, the 
evening closed happily with a dance on the 
promenade deck. 


The fool-killer abroad 


Of course there is the Man-Writing-a-Book- 
About-the-Cruise. Every time the Social 


Director, who is supposed to be a pocket edi- 


tion of the encyclopedia, appears, he stops her 
and with pencil and note-book in hand says: 
‘““‘What did you say in your lecture was the 
value of tea annually exported from Ceylon?” 
And ‘*Would you mind giving me a few sta- 
tistics about the Buddhists, pearl fisheries and 
cocoanuts?”’ and ‘“‘Is there any proof that the 
bones of Columbus were really in that cathe- 
dral in Havana?” and “‘Is it true that it cost 
the company ten thousand dollars to get this 
ship through the Panama Canal? 

The question-asking propensity of the 
traveling American mind. is too well known 
for comment, but it is saddest when displayed 
in public. ‘‘May I ask a question,” said a 
timid voice one evening in the Travelers’ 
Club. ‘‘Certainly,”’ replied the presiding 
officer. ‘‘I would like to ask if the Pyramids 
are a natural formation?” 


Flowers for the Bohemian 


The Bohemian is one of our best travelers 
and always ready to help. Sometimes one 
can recognize her the first day out at our 
informal reception. She is a good sailor, has 
a sense of humour, quick perception and an 
abiding interest in humanity. She helps 
interest those who wish to join the various 
clubs, she plays the piano at song service or 
assists at the card games, she says a cheery 
word to a lonely woman, she can always find 
those temperamental musical people who for- 
get to come to rehearsals, forget their music, 
or change their minds, and she is ready to 
render in a hundred ways personal services 
acceptable in our social life on shipboard. 
On one cruise she acquired a nickname in 
a most amusing manner. The rickshaw men 
always select small-sized Americans for their 
passengers. One day when the Bohemian 
the man gave a 
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The lights of home 


someone say that the Taj-Mahal was the most | 


beautiful building in the world exclaimed: | 


**Nonsense, we've got better looking build- 
ings than that i in Philadelphia!’ And again. 

“No wonder they had a rev olution in Portu- | 
gal—a nation with a coin so small it takes a 
thousand to make one good American dollar!”’ 
Also, *‘So the old Shoguns of Japan thought 
those cryptomerias were big trees, did they? | 
Well, come to America and I will show you 
what a big tree is! And, *‘ Anybody td 
wants to can be hauled around in a baby | 
carriage (rickshaw) but an American auto-' 
mobile suits At Panama, ‘Talk about | 
the Suez Canal! -Look at that! It took) 
America to build the greatest canal on} 
earth!” 

The man-who-knows-it-all 

The man-who-knows-it-all can give the 
English pointers about governing India and 
sends Congress a wireless with his views on 
our Philippine policy. He talks about our | 
cruise in purely nautical language and knows | 
the rigging of every kind of craft we see. He | 
explains the Dutch colonial policy in reference | 
to land tenure in Java, knows all about the 
Shinto, religion, the Colombian Treaty and. 
the history ‘of the Sultan of Johore. But how | 
delighted everybody was when he didn’ t 
recognize a Water Temple in the Pearl River, 
and when he had to be silent in Canton where | 
the Celestials still look upon “foreign devils” | 
with some suspicion. 

There are two travelers with us who are 
always happy—Cupid and the Merry Widow. | 
Cupid is never seasick and: quite the most 
popular person on board. He sits beside the 
Merry Widow’s steamer chair, he walks with 
her on the promenade deck, he is up to have 
six a. m. coffee with her, and ready to eat) 
parlour sandwiches with her at ten p. m., he | 
plays shuffleboard with her in the morning) 
and reads aloud to her in the afternoon, he 
dances. with her until the band plays the 
‘‘Slumber Song’, he plays bridge whist and | 
eats candies with her between times; he’ 
studies the ship’s log with her by day and 
astronomy by night, and when we go ashore, 
behold! Cupid is tucking her into a rickshaw 
to go to see “Ju Jitsu’’ and lamenting that 
few of these cosy vehicles are built for two. 

During the long cruise the hostess of the 
ship learns that there are heart tragedies as 
we sail under the Oriental skies and some fairy | 
stories as well. There is many a one seeking | 
peace amid new scenes, many a traveler vainly 
trying to forget, some hoping to put off the 


inevitable day of reckoning and most hopeless |- 


of all those who would get away from them- 
selves! We who meet on,shipboard are like 
‘ships that pass in the night.’’ We can only 
send a wireless message of greeting—the 
friendly smile, the cordial handclasp, which 
shows we understand. 


And now we are sailing through the Golden 
Gate and are saying good-bye. We have 
reached the Land of Fin Free ‘oad the Home, 
of the Custom House. A _ hydro-aeroplane 
flies over the ship and drops a welcome from) 
the Mayor. Who are these people coming to} 
say good-bye? Did I call them ‘the public” | 
and say that they were ‘psychologically 
interesting’? No, they are my friends—men 
and women whom I have learned to know as 
we have sailed together into strange ports and 
gone about among alien races. The cruise is 
ending but our many friendships have only 
just begun. 

Some day the Temples and the Pyramids 
and all the ether wonders will be forgotten 
but friendship is immortal.. ‘‘The quarantine 
officer? O yes, we are all well—and happy!”’ 


and 
Tender MI emories”’ 
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Lilas 
de Rigaud 


ILAS DE RIGAUD 

isthe exquisite essence 

of a beautiful past, 

brought back for your 
remembering. 

What more lovely gift to a 

friend than the re-i 


tion of an old joy: 
nearer than friend? 


‘Treasured memories of the 
Old Fashioned Garden are 
stored lavishly in every drop 
of Lilas—the wonder-fra- 
grance, full of the gold of 


the sun, the freshness of 


the dew, the wine of the 
Southwind, the magic of 
Spring. 
Pass it on at Giving Time. 
It will carry a world of hap- 
piness as it goes. 

Extract, Toilet Water, Talcum, 

’ Face Powder, Cold Cream, Sachet 


—all lilac scented—for sale at high 
class Toilet Goods Departments. 


Riker-Hegeman Company, Representa- 
lives in the United States,-344 West 
Fourth Street, New York. 


RIGAUD 


16 Rue de la Paix 
PARIS. | 
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big, kind, wholesome David Grayson. 


Live in 1915 with David Grayson. Begin his 7 ‘occisne months, beginning wit 


_ “Dear Anthy: I am 
leaving the Star 


to you...” 


‘THEY found this note after the old 
man had died—or rather Anthy 


found it. 


And from that moment life in Hempfield, 
and at the office of the “Hempfield Star,” 
assumed a fresh and intensely interesting 
character. : 


Where is Hempfield, you ask, and who is 
Anthyr 


She the Heroine 
First Novel 


on the “Hempfield Star’”’ 


DAVID GRAYSON, whose ‘‘Adventures in Contentment” have wafted 
a spirit of serenity and gracious calm with them wherever they have 
gone, begins his first novel in 


THE DECEMBER 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


> 
ANTHY is the heroine of the story. Can you imagine what kind of a heroine he 
David Grayson would choose for his novel? : Po 
It is fair to tell you that you will fall in love with her at the first meeting. a 


And all through the New Year, whenever the pressure of your complex life becomes too gf AMERICAN 

strong, you will turn in grateful relief to the quiet streets of Hempfield, with {4 MAGAZINE 

its simple, lovable folk, illumined by. the genial wisdom and gentle humor of y a 
ew ror 


For the $1.00 enclosed send 
me the American Magazine 


avid Grayson’s new novel. 


greatest Adventure in Contentment in the De- a 


Harper's Bazar, December, 1914 
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BOSTON BRANCH 


149 Tremont Street 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


CCLOTHIER s, 


BROADWAY ST. 


NEW YORK. 


The selection of that part of our 
stock suitable for 


CHRISTMAS & 
NEVV YEAR’S 
GIF TS for MEN 


has been made with a special view 
to its _. 


LEATHER GOODS 


MANY NOVELTIES FROM THE 
WEST END LONDON SHOPS 


Send for Special Christmas Booklet 


NEWPORT BRANCH 


220 Bellevue Avenue 


maid or the trained 
me. nurse be one of the 
celebrated 


Q 


$3.00 


Harper's Bazar, December, 1914 


let your gift to the. 


Hix-Mlake 
UNIFORMS 


and for your housekeeper, one of 
the pretty styles of Dix-Make 


) A (Maid Uniforms) or B (Nurse Uniforms) 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS COMPANY 


This label appears 
Make garment 


Christmas 


House Dresses, which 
are to be had at depart- 
ment stores in nearly 
every city, in a large 


variety of styles and materials. 


Style illustrates Maid’s Uniform No. 
296, of black or French grey cotton 
alpaca with white hemstitched collar 
and cuffs, price $3.00. 


Write for Style Book: 


Dept. S, Dix Bldg., New York 


ky 
Bix-Make 


REC'D TRADE MARK 


"AN 
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| bed room. 


_ney pots of south London. 
_ muttered in his bass whisper, and craning 
round my neck I could, with the tail of my 
eye, catch his gaze, which was very wistful 
and seemed directed not at the opalescent 
_mystery of the London air, but at the clear 
vividness of the Persian desert. 


dear fellow’s unspoken message. 


Jaffery 


(Continued from page 76) 


He disappeared and presently re-entered 
with a battered two-handled silver quart pot 
bearing defaced arms and inscription, a row- 
ing trophy of Cambridge days, which he al- 
ways carried about with him on no matter 
what lightly equipped expeditions. The ves- 
sel was full of beer. He nodded, drank a 
huge draught and wiped his moustache with 
his hand. 


$i Better have some. I’ve got a cask in the 


Good God!” said I, aghast. ‘‘What else 
do you have there?” 

Now just imagine-a civilized gentleman 
keeping a cask of beer in his bedrocm. 

Jaffery laughed and took another swig and 
called me a long, lean, puny-gutted insect; 
which was not polite, but I was glad to hear 
the deep ‘“‘Ho! ho! ho!” that followed his 
vituperation. 

‘““All the same,” said I, reclining on the 
cleared sofa and lighting a cigarette, ‘“‘I should 
like to know why you missed one of the 
chances of your life in not going out to Per- 
sia 


He stood, for a moment or two, scrabbling 


' in whisker and beard. 


“Tt was hell, Hilary, old chap, to chuck the 
Persian proposition,” said he, his hands in his 
trouser pockets, looking out of the window at 
the infinitely reaching landscape of the chim- 
**Just hell!” he 


Away and 
away, beyond the shimmering sand, gleamed 
the frosted town with white walls, white 
domes, white minarets against the horizon 
band of topaz and amethystine vapours. And 
in his nostrils was the immemorable smell of 
the East, and in his ears the startling jingle of 
the harness and the pad of the camels, and the 


| guttural cries of the drivers, and in his heart the 
certainty of plucking out the secret from the 


soul of this strange land... . 


Embarrassing tributes 


At last he swung round and throwing him- 
self into- the armchair enquired politely after 
the health of Barbara and Susan. As far as the 
Persian journey was concerned, the palaver 
was ended. He did not intend to give me his 
reasons for staying in England and I could not 
demand them more insistently. At-any rate 
I had discovered the cai of his grumpiness. 
What creature of Jaffery’: temperament could 
be contented with a soft bed in the centre of 
civilization, when he had the chance of sleep- 
ing in verminous caravanserailes with a saddle 
for pillow? In spite of his amazing predilec- 
tions, Jaffery was very human. He would 
make a great sacrifice without hesitation; but 
the consequences of the sacrifice would cause 
him to go about like a bear with a sore 
head. 

And the cause of the sacrifice? Obviously 
Doria. Once having been admitted to her 
bedside, he went there every day. Flowers 
and fruit he had sent from the very begin- 
ning in absurd profusion; a grape for Doria 
failed in adequacy unless it was the size of a 
pumpkin. ‘Now he brought the offerings per- 
sonally in embarrassing bulk. One offering 
was a gramophone which nearly drove her 
mad. Jaffery, thinking the brazen strains 
music of the spheres, would turn on the hide- 
ous engine when he came to see her, and would 
grin and roar and expect her to show evidence 
of ravished senses. She did her best, poor 
child, out of politeness and recognition of his 
desire to alleviate her lot; but I don’t think the 
gramophone conveyed to her heart the poor 
By gently 
criticising the banality of the tunes the thing 
played and sending him forth in quest of 
records of recondite and “unrecorded” music, 
she succeeded in mitigating the terror. Jaf- 
fery also bought her puzzles and funny penny 
pavement toys and gallons of eau-de- cologne 
(which came in useful); and expensive scent 
(which she abominated), and stacks of new 
novels, and a fearsome machine of wood and 
brass and universal joints, by means of which 
an invalid could read and breakfast and 
write and shave all at the same time. The 
only thing he did not give her—the thing she 
craved more than all—was a fresh-bound 
copy of Adrian’s book. 


A quick resolve ‘ 


Obviously, as I have remarked, it was Doria 
that kept him out of Persia. But I could not 
help thinking that this same Persian journey 
might have afforded a solution of the whole 
difficulty. Despatched suddenly to that 
vaguely known country he could have taken 
the mythical manuscript to revise on the jour- 
ney. The convoy could have been attacked by 


a horde of Kurds or Such-like desperadoes, all 


could have been slain save a fortunate hand- 
ful, and the manuscript could have been looted 
as an important political document and carried 
off into the Ewigkeit. Doria would have hated 
Jaffery forever after; but his chivalrous aim 
would have been safe. Adrian’s honour would 


have been safe. But this simple way out never 
occurred to him. 

Suddenly, as soon as Doria could be moved, 
Mr. Jellicoe stepped in and carried her off to 
the south of France. Barbara and J affery 
and myself saw her off by the afternoon train 
at Charing Cross. She was to rest in Paris for 
the night and the next day, and proceed the 
following night to Nice. She looked the frail- 
est thing under the sun. Her face wasstartling 
ivory beneath her widow’s headgear. She had 
scarcely strength to lift her head. Mr. Jellicoe 
had arrangements for her 
comfort— ambulance carriage from St. 
John’s Wood, a special invalid compartment 
in the train; ‘but at the station, as at Doria’s 
wedding, Jaffery took command. It was his 
great arms that lifted her feather-weight with 
extraordinary sureness and gentleness from 
the carriage, carried her across the platform 
and deposited her tenderly on her couch in the 
compartment. Touched by his solicitude, she 
thanked him with much graciousness. He 
bent over her—we were standing at the door 
and could not choose but hear: : 


Unsuspected power 
“Don’t you remember what I said the first 
day I met you?” 


my dear; and more than that.” 
He paused for a second and took her thin hand. 
‘*And don’t you worry about that book. You 
get well and strong.” 

He kissed her hand and spoiled the gallantry 
by squeezing her shoulder—half her little body 
it seemed to be—and emerging from the com- 
partment joined us on the platform. He puta 
great finger on the arm of the rubicund, thick- 
set, black-moustached Jellicoe. 

*“*T think I’ll come with you as far as Paris,”’ 
said he. ‘“I’ll get into a smoker somewhere.”’ 

“But, my dear sir—” exclaimed Mr. Jelli- 
coe in some amazement—“‘it’s awfully kind, 
but why should you?” 

“Mrs. Boldero has got to be carried. I 
didn’t realise it. Some one has got to lift 
her at every stage of the journey. And I’m 
not going to let any > clumsy fellow 
handle her. I’ll see her into the Nice train 
to-morrow night—perhaps I’ll go on to Nice 
with you and fix her up in the hotel. Asa 
matter of fact, I will. I shan’t worry you. 
You won’t see me, except at the right time.” 

Mr. Jellicoe, most methodical of Britons, 
gasped. So, I must confess, did Barbara and 
I. When Jaffery met us at the station he had 
no more intention of escorting Doria to Nice 
than we had ourselves. 

“‘T can’t permit it—it’s too kind—there’s no 
necessity—we'll get on all right!” spluttered 
Mr. Jellicoe. 

““You won’t. She has got to be carried. 
You’re not going to take any risks.” 

“But; my dear fellow—it’s absurd—you 
haven’t any luggage.”’ 

‘““Luggage?”’ He looked at Mr. Jellicoe as 
if he had suggested the impossibility of going 
abroad without a motor veil-or the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. ‘‘What the blazes has 
luggage got to do with it?” His roar could 
be heard above the din of the hurrying station. 
““T don’t want luggage.” 

‘“‘But have you enough on you—it’s an ex- 
pensive journey—of course I should be most 
happy—”’ 

Jaffery scanned the length of the platform 
and beckoned to an official, who came hur- 
rying towards him. It was the station master. 

‘“‘Have you ever seen me before, Mr. Winter?”’ 

The official laughed. ‘‘Pretty often, Mr. 
Chayne.’ 

= bo you think I could get from here to Nice 
without buying a ticket now?” 

“Why, of course, our agent at Boulogne will 
arrange it if I send him a wire.’ 


The journey’s end 


“Right,” said Jaffery. ‘Please do so, Mr. 
Winter. I’m crossing now and going to Nice 
by the Céte d’Azur Express to-morrow night. 
And see after a seat for me, will you?” 

‘“*T’ll reserve a compartment if possible, Mr. 
Chayne.”’ 

The station master raised his hat and de- 
parted. Jaffery, his hands stuffed deep in his 
pockets, beamed upon us like a mountaifous 
child. We were all impressed by his lordly 
command of the railway systems of Europe. 
It was a question of credit, of course, but 
neither Mr. Jellicoe, solid man that he was, 
nor myself could have undertaken that jour- 
ney with a few loose shillings in his possession, 
For the first time since Adrian’s death I saw 
Jaffery really enjoying himself. 

And that is how Jaffery without money or 
luggage or even an overcoat travelled from 
London to Nice, for no other purpose than to 
save Doria’s sacred little body from being pro- 
faned by the touch of ruder hands. 

Having carried her at every stage begin- 


‘ning with the transfer from train to steamer at 


Folkestone and ending with a triumphant 
march up the stairs to the third floor of the 
Cimiez hotel, he took the first train straight 
through to London. 

He returned the same old grinning giant, 
without a shadow of grumpiness on his face. 


(To be continued in the January issue) 
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ESTABLISHED 


FUR 


We present for your esteemed approval 
a rare collection of furs, fashioned after 
the various modes of the season, by our 
expert designers. These furs are of ex- 
ceptional quality. 


JOSEPH SCHONLEBEN 


SINCE 1896 


We have made a careful study of the 
wants and wishes of the trade. Therefore, 
we are prepared to meet every style sug- 
gestion and requirement. Our furs are 
ready made or made to order. 


LET US SHOW YOU : 


73 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE 723 BRYANT 


OU may spend thousands 

of dollars in the building, 

furnishing and equipping of 

~ your house and grounds and 
then discover— 


It Is All Wrong! 


~The only difference between 
a house and a home is the fur- 
nishing, within and without. 
Environment makes for civili- 
zation and culture—the finer 
things that differentiate us 
from the cave-man and the 
cliff-dweller. 


Avoid the Crudities 


Don’t make mistakes. You 


IN YOURW 
HoME 


If vou are building or refur- 
nishing a home—if you are 
removing or remodeling — 
posted ! Subscribe now 
or 


The House Beautiful 


Two dollars for a year’s sub- 
scription to this most beauti- 
ful and helpful magazine may 


save you many hundreds of 


dollars in costly mistakes. It 
gives expert advice on the 
all-important matters of the 
home. 


Return Coupon Below 
The House Beautiful is the 


would not want to live always 
with blunders of your own 
choosing — absurd arrange- 
ments, incongruous interiors— 
impossible decorations, or un- 
attractive surroundings. Yet 
—such things happen too 
often ! 


The House Beautiful, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


one indispensable magazine 
for genuine home-lovers. It 
abounds in 
speaks with authority—twelve 
sumptuous numbers of enter- 
tainment and enlightenment. 
Take advantage of the follow- 
ing special offer. 


information, ‘it 


SPECIAL OFFER GOOD ONLY UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 1915 


Gentlemen : For the enclosed $2.00 ter sption, beginni : Ist, 1915, and 


include a Free Copy of December number together nterior Decoration. 


‘Harper's Bazar, December, 1914 
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Jaeckel Sons 


Established for Fifty Years 


Christmas Furs 


WHITE CONEY COATS (52" long) 
(Hudson Seal Collar and Cuffs) . . . .$30.00 


NATURAL SKUNK SCARFPS...... $14 
NATURAL SKUNK MUFFS....... $40 
HUDSON SEAL SCARFS.......... $9 


HUDSON SEAL MUFFS........... 


SETS OF FURS FROM THE MOST MODERATE TO THE 
MOST COSTLY, ALL BEARING THE STAMP OF OUR 
MANUFACTURE RENOWNED FOR 50 YEARS. A WON- 
DERFUL COLLECTION OF SILVER FOX, BLUE FOX, 
HUDSON BAY AND RUSSIAN SABLE. 


Thirty-Second Street West 


Number Sixteen 
(Our Only Address) 


Give Him 
ithe Gift 
He wants 
for 

Christmas 


ACUMIRRON 


% You cannot choose a gift that will give greater joy and d 

service to a man than the Vacu-Mirror. Give him— 
whether he is your father, your brother, your uncle or Price, $5 
Ay some one dearer still—the Vacu-Mirror for Christmas. He The frame of the Vacu- 
f will thank you for it every day in the year. ¥ h 
j The Vacu-Mirror is different from every other mirror in ‘Silver plated, beautifully 
M the world. It has a wonderful < 
: a wonderful vacuum cup of soft rubber chan hick 


= 


which holds it firmly to a window-pane or other glass surface. 
It is instantly attached by a slight pressure on this cup. 
man wants strong light when he shaves. 
He wants a mirror that reflects clearly—flaw- 
lessly. He wantsa mirror that he can tilt in 
any direction—that gives him a view of 
his face from every angle. All this he 
gets in the Vacu-Mirror and o»/y in 
the Vacu-Mirror. 
When the-man to whom you 
give this useful and surely appre- 
ciated Christmas gift travels he 
will find it a comfort and delight. 
& On trains and steamers, in dark 
m hotel rooms the Vacu-Mirror 
4 is always ready to serve on 
the instant. 
Serd today for the Vacu-Afirror 


be refunded at once. 


The Vacu-Mirror is six 
inches in diameter. The 
atented ball-bearing 
joint at the back makes it 
possible to tilt the glass in 
any direction and to see 
the face from all angles. 
The Yreplaceable vacuum 
cup is made of the finest 
rubber — insuring lasting 
service. 
Send $5 today for this 
beautiful, practical, useful, 
convenient Vacu-M irror. 
e prepay expressage. 
If for any reason it is not 
satisfactory send it back 
and your money will be 
refunded. You take no 
risk whatever. 


AUSTIN SALES COMPANY 
18}4-b Vesey Street, New York 
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$1.00 each. 


each. 


( Handberchi 
or Christmas 


Those who know the delights 
of shopping at McCutcheon’s 
Handkerchief Department 
never go elsewhere. 


Year after year they come, 
always expecting to find the 
‘most wonderful assortment 
in the world—and they are 
never disappointed. Every 
land that produces Handker- 
chiefs is fully represented. 
Everything that is new is 
usually displayed here first. 
Everything that is old, yet 
staple and desirable, is also 
carried 
is missing that good taste 
demands—and at Mc- 
Cutcheon’s “pure linen” 
means pure linen absolutely. 


We quote below for some of 
our most popular holiday 
lines: 


Hand-embroidered Initial Handkerchiefs—25c, 50c, 75¢ and 


Hemstitched Handkerchiefs—15c, 25c¢, 35¢ and 5oc each. 
Armenian Lace Trimmed Handkerchiefs—z2s5c and Soc each. 
Madeira Embroidered Handkerchiefs—25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00 


All holiday purchases are packed in dainty McCutcheon 
boxes bearing our name and spinning wheel trade mark. 


Mail orders receive our prompt attention. 


(At McCutcheon’s 


The greatest Treasurchouse of Linens 
in America 
Fifth Avenue,34th and 33d Sts. NewYork 
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NUL 


in stock. Nothing 
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baths. 


THLETS 


The true luxuries of life, are but little things. The refreshing exhilaration 
of a flower scented bath, for instance, affords an exquisite suffusion of 
real flowers that lingers for hours. That IS true luxury. 

Real Lilacs, Violets, Roses or Jasmine in tablet form. Send TEN CENTS 
for trial tablets sufficient for six baths or ONE DOLLAR for 72 scented 


Antiseptic—Skinfood— Water Softener. 


Peek Specialty Company, Dept. H, 252 Greenwich St., N. Y. City e 


PERFUMED TABLETS ) 


for TOILET and BATH 


blotc 
cause 


an 
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For Cleansing the Skin and Pores: Ganesh 
Beauty Sachets, superior to soap, nvun-injurious, remove 
foreign matter and blackheads. Box of twenty, $2.50. 
For Feeding and Firming the Tissues: 
Ganesh Eastern Muscle-Developing Oil removes lines, 
wrinkles, hollows, sagging or puffiness of tissues. 5 
$2.50, $1. 
Enlarged Pores and Weak Skin: Ganesh 
Eastern Diable Skin Tonic closes enlarged pores, refines, 
tones and strengthens the outer skin, making it whiter. 
$5, $2, 75c. 

For Making the Skin Smooth: Ganesh Lily 
Sulphur Lotion removes all roughness, gives a soit, vei- 


Mrs. Adair 


OPEN PORES AND BLACKHEADS 

Foreign matter, poor soaps, blackheads and dust 
fill the minute breathing channels of the skin, an 
enlarged pores result, making the texture rough and 
, and the tissues beneath begin to sag and 
ines and hollows. 
preparations, the skin and pores can be kept clean 
all skin conditions remedied, making the com- 
plexion clear and attractive. 


By using the following 


vety texture. Can be used as aliquid powder. In three 
colors, pink, cream, white. $2.50, $1.50. 

For Protecting the Skim: Ganesh Parisian 
Beauty Neige Cream makes the skin like satin. Removes 


marks on neck left by collars, etc. ; hides blemishes. $1.50. 


For Improving the Neck, Shoulders and 
Arms: Ganesh ‘‘Juno’’ is a special tissue food; will in- 
crease the size, round out and make firm. $2.25, $1.25. 

For Reducing Double Chins: The Ganesh 
Chin Strap has a wonderful record of efficiency. $5 and 
$6.50. The Ganesh Forehead Strap removes age lines. 
$4 and $5. Both these are shown in illustration above. 


The $6 Beauty Boxes Make Very Acceptabie Christmas Gifts 
A dainty box containing four of Mrs. Adair’s most important preparations and several samples of others. 


Mailed Orders Filled. 


557 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Harper's Bazar,.December, 1914 


Tel. 28329 
Marray Hill 


Write for Free Lecture Kook. 


5 rue 


PARIS, 


92 New Bond 
Street, W. 


LONDON, 


Modes of 1830 revived in cotton 
fabrics of 1915 


(Continuéd from page 47) 


N W \ 


A, B,andC. Manufactured by Hays and Green. 


HH 


D. From the Nurses’ Outfitting Association, Inc. 


CORRECT COSTUME FOR NURSE AND MAID 


B.—This chic 
morning dress is 
of fine blue cham- 


A.—A_ costume 
for the baby’s nurse 


consisting a 

striped seersucker bray and fulfils 

dress at $2.00 an every requirement 

an apron and bib fashion in ma- 
a 00. terial and cut. 


the pale blues, rose, and lavender. The 
extreme novelty in corduroy this year hasa 
flat—not round—stripe, woven upon a thin 
background. It is unusual in effect and has 
the softness of velvet. Cotton ratines are 
also made in all colours, the most chic being, 
possibly, the combinations of black and white, 
checks, plaids, and stripes. 

Among thin cotton materials for this season, 
the leading fabric is undoubtedly voile. Cotton 
crépe was tremendously in vogue last year and 
is to be used to a certain. extent this year, as 
certain very finely woven silk and cotton 
crépes testify, but as a satisfactory all-around 
material, it has been tried and in some re- 
spects found wanting. Crépeis charming until 
washed, when even the best quality shrinks, 
stretches out of shape. 

Cotton voile, which was also worn last year, 
has for the coming season practically ousted 
almost all other thin cotton materials. The 
different varieties, qualities, designs and col- 
ourings seen in this material are endless. 
They come in the coarser grades at ten cents a 
yard, up to the diaphanous and lace-like fabrics 
at one dollar seventy-five cents a yard. 

As a satisfactory thin material, voile is 
everything that can be desired; it is sheer, 
firm, and washes beautifully, always keeping 
its shape. In the American voiles, floral de- 
signs predominate, tiny flowers in natural col- 
ours are scattered over the white background, 
and there are stripes in various colours, in 
black and white, and coin spots and dots of 
different sizes. 

For simple morning gowns, but more es- 
pecially for tea gowns, matinées and negli- 
gées, there is no more lovely fabric to be found 
than fine cotton voile in plain colours,—of 
palest pink, blue or lavender. Accordion 
plaited and trimmed with écru lace, the effect 
is extremely dainty and attractive. 

The American cotton taffetas, half silk and 
cotton, are bothsmartand satisfactory. They 
are made in all colours and designs, the best 
of which are the navy blue, and black back- 
grounds with a design of small flowers, or of 
Roman stripes. 

Among the novelties produced by Ameri- 
can manufacturers this season are many soft, 
sheer materials of silk and cotton such as the 
‘*Venise lace silks.’’ This lustrous fabric has 
a fine open work stripe woven into it, and is 
charming for blouses. Another is ‘‘ Vanitie 
silk check’’; this has a fine, raised design in 
cross bar effect, in coloured silk on white, and 
in raised coloured stripes. A beautiful ma- 
terial for afternoon or simple evening dresses is 
a shadow lace voile, which is covered in a large 
design of flowers a la Pompadour in soft pale 
colours. ‘Silk Plumetis’ 
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is anothet dainty - 


D. — In excellent 


C.—A waitress’ 
taste and style, 


uniform of blac 


mercerized poplin chambermaid’s 
which comes with dress for the morn- 
dress in a ing of blue and white 
Christmas box checked chambray, 
for $5.00. costing $2.75. 


fabric, and has a design of small flowers woven 
into the material. 

For blouses, there are innumerable organ- 
dies and very sheer materials with raised col- 
oured dots, or lace-like stripes. These are 
simply charming. 

Possibly the most beautiful of the Ameri- 
can -goods are the silk and cotton voiles which 
are exquisite in texture and lovely in delicate 
tints, and are the exclusive production of one 
manufacturer. This material sells even in 
this country for one dollar fifty a yard, and has 
an unusual and original raised design touched 
with black which makes it very striking in 
effect. This material unlike most cotton ma- 
terials is supple and delicious to the touch, and 
compares favourably with the best of the fine 
foreign cottons. 

Among the ;foreign cotton materials for 
spring, there is a Swiss fabric which is con- 
spicuously lovely. This is so fine that it is 
almost like gauze and, unlike the American 
goods in which the floral designs are woven, 
has a design’ of small flowers and dots in raised 
embroidery which gives it a very rich effect. 
Then there are striking and very smart Swiss 
batistes in black, dark blue and other solid 
colours which are also covered in a design of 
embroidered flowers and figures. These Swiss 
organdies are the only embroidered ones seen 
this season. ; 

Nothing is finer in texture than the French 
voiles; these are seen in a charming variety of 
designs, the smartest of which are coloured 
stripes on a white background with embroid- 
ered dots between. There arealso checks, very 
handsome Scotch plaid effects, and fine white | 
crépes embroidered in a brilliant mercerized 
cotton thread—all are. very striking. 

That lovely, but perishable fabric, duvetyn, 
has been reproduced in cotton, but while a 
fairly good imitation. of the original material, 
it is not featured to any great extent among 
the spring cottons for the reason that it is 
not satisfactory. Like the original, it crushes 
easily, and the pile cannot be restored. 

The cotton manufacturers of England have 
sent us this season most lovely things, and 
especially charming white voiles for blouses. 
The quality of these goods is always a delight, 
—fine, soft, transparent and yet with admir- 
able wearing qualities, they are seen in many 
beautiful combinations:of colour and design. 
One of the most effective of these is a Roman 

striped voile forty inches wide. An English 
novelty, also, is a ‘‘Rice” voile, a very fine 
lacey material dotted irregularly with tiny 
white dots. 

Whether conditions in the war zone will 
permit of importations of the Rodier fabrics is 
problematical. Let us hope that they will. 
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APRONS and DUST CAP--All for $ 4 


Sent postpaid direct from 
ourcfactory to your home. 


Stylish, well made. All washable materials. 
3. —— plaids; pink, blue, lavender and black, 
rimmed with plain colors to mate 
me neat black figures on — grounds. 
Amoskeag Ginghams, neat blue c 
Amoskeag Chambrays; pink, blue, one lav ender, 
trimmed with white bindin 
State Size and Colors Wanted 


IN HANDSOME 
SN “ AMERICAN APRON CO., DEPT. B., SUMMIT, N. J. ror Son, 


A Really Beautiful Woman Firek él tainty 
further enhances her beauty by using 


universal appro- 


priateness make HOMER YW 
LAUGHLIN China the ideal gift, ¥ 
affording an easy solution of the | 
 what-shall-I-give-her’’ question. 
You can pay more for dinner- ware 
but the higher prices will bring 
you no more of real service, beauty 
anc all-around satisfaction. 


HOMER JAUGHLIN 


CHINA 


The e many beautiful patterns of this ex- el 
uisite dinner-ware—all open stock — 
, a wide range of selection 
The better class of ine feature 
and conscientiously recommen 
Look for the trade mark ‘ “HOMER 
e LAUGHLIN” on the underside of each 
i dish. It is your guarantee of yoy of Y 
satisfaction. for FREE copy 


‘6 — very interesting *‘China 
Middle-Age’’ Newell, W.V 


All women rightfully dread the tell tale aging 
of the hands, the fine wrinkles around eyes 
and mouth. “PATE GRISE’’ will remedy 
this in a few applications. ‘‘Gardenia Cream”’ 

and “Gardenia Bloom” are beauty builders 
in the truest sense. ‘Sachets de Flora” for 
the facial bath. $2.00 each, the four $7.00. 
Booklet on request. 


AURORA SPECIALT IES CO. 
Dept. A Lowell, Mass. 


MARCHIONESS 
ROUGE 


It gives a natural, soft, rosy 
glowtothecomplexion that 
is an absolute counterfeit 
of nature's tint. Notaffect- 
ed by perspiration and 
remains until washed off. 
Price 50c. Send ten cents 
for trial tube that will con- 
vince you ofits superiority. 
Marchioness 
Manufacturing Co. 


235 Superior Ave., N. W. 
Cleveland, 


MISS MIZZI HAJOS 


A STITCH AT THIS TIME 
MEANS ECONOMY! 


Now is the time to think of 
our fall and winter wardrobe. 
specially so since war has 

practically suspended dealings 

with foreign houses and there 
are many women left without 
gowns and frocks. TRADE MARK 


Before making hasty purchases, consider first 
the economy of having a few of your last year’s 
suits and gowns rem 

Years of experience has matt me how to make old 
frocks look like new. I remodel gowns, suits and 
dresses, using your own materials if desir 

A department for all kinds of darning and re- 
weaving. Remodeling evening gowns a specialty. 


THE MENDING SHOP 
the original mending and remodeling shop 3 
of New York 
MISS H. REDDING COUGHLIN This Miele. —1 Year The Countryside Library—3 voiumes 
20 West 8ist Street, New York 
Telephone 189 Madison Square 


Stone Set Rings, Signets, Bands and Em 
blems, Wedding Rings, Diamond Mountings 


Over 6,000 Styles 


“Noblesse Wedding Rings 

The highest art in design- 
ing a ring beautiful in its 
plainness— seamless and of 
the finest finish. 

There is only one absolute safe- 
guard to the buyer of a wedding a 
ring, and that is to see the O-B ee 
mark in the ring. - 

The O-B reputation for strict ae? 


|| ‘[he Countryside Combination 


value, for expe: loying,and } 
r or turning out a perfectlY wrought 
The Countryside The Countryside half-round, is well known to the kh ics 
| Magazine Library g 
RINGS &MEDALS | ONE YEAR THREE VOLUMES BY * H. BAILEY showing a selection of the latest 
C K.GROUSE CO. <Aratrs eae: styles in rings. Your name ona 
e EREE The Principles of Agriculture. 336 pages. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO MASS.BOX27 (For Ten Years, Suburban Life) Illustrated. postcard brings it free. 
. The Pruning Book. 545 pages. Illus. Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 


-L. H. BAILEY, Contributing Editor The Outlook to Nature—Revised Edition. Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 
v~ _ All of the above delivered prepaid to any point in the United States for $3.00. Address 
_ (50 pl to Canada.) No agents. Dept. P. 
A Six-Dollar Value for $3.00 | 


Your Money Back If Not Satisfactory 


anne finest, steel, The Suburban Press Publishers 
: _ [turtle is quadruplesilver plate and has 3 ft For the inclosed $3.00 enter my name for THE COUNTRYSIDE MAGAZINE one year, and 
: ou can save money by selecting all Aid : the Countryside Library in three volumes. It is understood that if I am not satisfied after the and FINE STATIONERY 
gifts from our illustrated catalogue of jewelry and silver- books arrive, I can return them at your pune and my money will be refunded. The making of Wedding and Social 
ware, sent free onrequest. To show how low our prices NAME Invitations. Visiting Cards and 
are We will send you post paid for $1 the above sewing} ||| NAME..----- 
| . Safe delivery guaranteed ;mon 
WOOD-ELLISCO., 42 Eddy St., Pro JI. Dec. X » Society Stationer 
ys vidence,R.1.} 817 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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2 GarterColors 
BABY BLUE, MAINE, | 
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| 
or by Mail Fostpaid AND GRAY \ 
CGRISE GEORGE FROST CoO. BOSTON | IF 
| D. Coburn, Maker of Kansas 
| Seall Country Cube 
T.N. Carver on Effect of the War 


No. 2745—Beautiful scarf of fine quality 
Hudson Seal with high standing collar of 
skunk. Price, $45. 


No. 3745—To match; shirred and trimmed 
Hudson Seal muff with wide bands of skunk 
on edges. Price, $50. Price of set, Scarf 
and Muff, $95. 


She,jeasons 


Smartest Jats 


ARELY do you have an opportu- 
nity such as this—to order fash- 
ionable furs by post. This season 

the reputable and exclusive house—Lam- 
son & Hubbard, Boston—brings fashion’s 
smartest ideas to your home; and Prices, 
value considered, are extremely reason- 
able. Quality: The very highest. Style: 
authenticated by our own representa- 
tives in Paris and London. 


You know our famous fur store in Boston, with 
a reputation established by generations of 
eer from the finest families of New 
gland. This absolute surety of style and 
service is now within the reach of every Vogue 
reader. 
Choose from the exquisite models illustrated 
here or mail the coupon below for our authori- 
tative book, “The Theatre of Fur Fashion’’— 
actual photographs from living models, com- 
plete and every garment exactly 
as describe 
Please order ms number, with check, money order 
or registered ‘etter. All furs are delivered prepaid 
to your address. 
Furs will be sent on approval if you will give as a 
reference any National Bonk or reputable business 
ouse. 


Won’t you kindly write at once for ‘‘The 
Thectre of Fur Fashion’’ as the edition 


is limited. Use the coupon below. 


(Illustrated at bottom of page) 
No. 2760—Modish tie Scarf of fine quality 
Seal trimmed with Russian Fitch. 
Price, $20 
No. 3760—To match; muff of Hudson Seal 
and Russian Fitch. Price, $48. Price of 
set, Scarf and Muff, $65. 


BOSTON 


Mail Order Dept., 114 Bedford St., 


Lamson &Habbacd 


1) Please send me your Catalog Booklet “‘The Theatre of Fur Fashion. 


No. 1560—Special de- 
sign,of supreme beauty 
and style. Smart belted 
‘*Cossack”’ model, the 
very finest and choicest 
Hudson Seal of foreign 
dye. Wide shirred belt 
of Nutria. Nutria col- 
lar and cuffs. The lux- 
urious draping and rich 
tones emphasize the 
newest note in authen- 
tic style tendencies. 
(This design can also be 
made on order in many 
other combinations of 
fashionable fur.) 


LAMSON & HUBBARD 


Boston, Mass. 
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-ing perilously near 


_matter what house 


No interruptions in our supply 


of fashions direct from Paris 
(Continued from page 43) 


so far is obligatory) you need not have 
a skirt, but, on the contrary, for the evening 
gown, the skirt is the prime factor and the 
bodice an unnecessary accessory. To be 
more explicit, the majority of the evening 
gowns, notably 
those from Drécoll, 


satin, and a profuse use of one or more furs 
on both street and evening frocks. 

In tailor suits there is little to be said, and 
that little has been often told. The general 
feeling seems to be that the military is to be 
the coming note. 
With bugles, braid, 


consist of two 
straight panelshung 
from the shoulders 
in back and in front 
and held in place 
by diminutive 
strings of strass or 
clouded crystal 
beads. The décol- 
letége is cutin a 
deep curve reach- 


to what would be 
the waist line were - 
a waist allowed, and 
from below this de- 
batable territory 
the gown billows 
forth into all kinds 
of plaits, folds, and 
fullness, occasion- 
ally even ending in 
a full-fledged train. 
As a rule the even- 
ing gown, from no 


Two little 
skunks an 

brown one oa 

circle snugly the 


it comes, is train- ands atin the 
less. peltries of their 

One of these de- brothers make 
licious dancing up the muff in 


this set from H. 


frocks, which was Sean, 


shown by Cheruit, 
was of white moiré 
run with a silver 
thread. Absolutely 
plain, the short full 
skirt was made with 
overlapping plaits 
front and back ar- 
ranged in a semi- 
Grecian effect. The 
bodice consisted of | 
two long narrow 
points held to- 
gether by sheer 
bands of tulle over 
the shoulders, and 
veiled by panels of 
white net which 
hung perfectly loose 
and straight in the 
back, but were 
caught into a loose 
long-waisted effect 
in the front by a 
belt placed just be- 
low the hips. These 
flowing panels - of 


and brass buttons 
pregnating the very 
air we breathe, this 
is almost too ob- 
vious a prediction 
to be called a pre- 
diction at all. 
Thefew suitsthus 
far shown are made 
with natty little 
jackets reaching 
just afew inches be- 
low the hips. The 
under-arm seams 
are cut to the figure 
and curve at the 
waist, the basque 
flaring outinto a ex- 
aggeration of the 
Cossack  uniform.- 
Braided in double- 
breasted effect ac- 
cording to the most 
approved of army 
regulations, and 
bordered with fur 
around the bottom, 
collar and cuffs, 
they are distinctly 


Mile. Forzane 
when she fled 
from Paris to 
London wore a 
severely tailor- 
ed cloth suit 


with flaring coat 

and short skirt, smart, and, more- 
raised in the over, are a relief 
front. from the all too 


popular long coat 
with its inevitable 
circular basque. A 
second point. in 
their favour is that 
the wearer is per- 
mitted to confess to 
a waist which, since 
the moyen 4ge line 
has been so much 
in vogue, has been 
regarded as an en- 
tirely unimportant, 
not to say discredit- 
= of the 


The strictly plain 
tailor-made is still 
largely in use. For- 
zane, according to 
her custom, has 
been wearing this 
particular style—a 
plain braid-bound 
suit of soft black 
broadcloth, the 
jacket reaching 


lace and net. have 


been very popular + 


and have been used 

to good effect by several of the houses on thestiff 
brocadesand the metal cloths from which many 
of the more elaborate gowns are fashioned. In 
and of themselves, these metal clothsof gold and 
silver, or of silks stiffened with metal threads, 
are apt to be trying even to the freshest skin 
and need the softening line of the wisps of 
tulle or lace that float out from below the 
décolletés in the back. These bits of trans- 
parency are the last vestige of the capes which 
had such a run during the early summer. 

In addition to being trainless, almost all 
evening gowns arc sleeveless. The nearest 
approach to anything resembling a sleeve in 
the gown donned after seven o’clock must be 
in the form of a strip of filmy tulle, or in a 
chain of brilliants. Drécoll uses these straps 
of brilliants on many of his cloth of gold 
gowns, a combination which is as unusual as 
it is pleasing. He also shows a marked prefer- 
ence for the use of pearl trimming on gowns 
of net and of silver cloth. 

For all afternoon and reception frocks, 
sleeves are, as a general thing, trimmed much 
or litthe according to-your taste or that of 
your dressmaker. Paquin puffs, ruffles, and 
frills them fram the elbow to the wrist, and 
has them inserted either at the normal arm- 
hole or in kimono fashion. - Cheruit sets them 
at the normal shoulder, makes them long and 
tight, and allows only a turn-back cuff of 
heavy lace or linen. Drécoll uses both the 
kimono and the normal armhole, even fulling 
some at the top which seems to strike the 
death knell of the kimono. 

In colour schemes, mixtures of all descrip- 
tions seem to be the keynote, but all in the 
dull soft tones; deep clarets tinged with pur- 
ple and trimmed with touches of old blue, 
purples with gold and salmon pink, clear 
geranium colours and quantities and quanti- 
ties of black on everything. The black is not 
introduced in a modest piping or in an incon- 
spicuous bow merely to give character to the 
costume, but black is used in compact masses, 
as in waists, coats or girdles, with skirts of 
white or of colour. Combinations of fabrics 
are also good; velvet with cloth, velvet with 
silk, serge with satin, crepe de chine wit 
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several inches be- 
low the hips, back 
semi-fitted, front double-breasted and skirt 
plain and circular. It is full but not 
too full, and decidedly and unmistakably 
short. With it, she wore a small tri-corne 
of black beaver, tipped down over one eye, 
and tilted at an abrupt angle on the other side, 
where it was surmounted by a huge rosette of 
plaited black grosgrain ribbon. Unquestion- 
ably, she stood forth as the best dressed 
woman at the Carlton, quite conspicuous 
among the many large-hatted, badly dressed 
tourists, all. willow plumes and pale blues. 

Separate coats of fur are more than ever in 
favour. This is due, perhaps, to the fact that 
pelts may still be had while the various rich 
fabrics, in which many of the models. were 
originally made, are now impossible to ob- 
tain. Plain velvets, however, are a good an 
less expensive substitute. Plain panne vel- 
vet in a heavy quality and in a deep shade of 
téte de négre looks not unlike seal, particu- 
larly when, as in a very good looking wrap I 
saw recently, the model is trimmed with wide 
collars and cuffs of beaver. The most satis- 
factory style for a coat of this description 
shows deep raglan sleeves and loose full back. 

The newest form of long separate coat or 
evening wrap is the long circular cape model 
shown by Cheruit, Doeuillet, Drécoll, and 
most of the large houses. This has very full 
bishop sleeves hung from kimono shoulders. 

Hats are both large and small. In other 
words, they must be decidedly ‘either the one 
or the other; no half-way measures are allow- 
able. One of Suzanne Talbot’s last models 
was of satin. It was very small and narrow 
with upturned cuff brim fitted tightly around 
the flat.crown. Slightly pointed in the front, 
it was worn low down covering the forehead 
and was trimmed by one single frond of osprey 
curled up to unheard of heights in the front. 

All of Reboux’s hats are small and curious 
in shape, the latter alone often determining 
the chic. 

Both Georgette and. Maria Gray are spon- 
sors for the large hat. Little or no trim- 
ming is required, the curve of the brim lend- 
ing the dash. For the theatre and restaurant 
hats, the large shapes are preferred. 
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Reducing 


Adaptable With or Without Corset 


IMMEDIATE REDUCTIONS AS FOLLOWS 


36 Bust Reduces to 34 
38 Bust Reduces to 36 
40 Bust Reduces to 37 
42 Bust Reduces to 39 
44 Bust Reduces to 41 
46 Bust Reduces to 42 


Constructed of Elastricot, scientifically 
contoured to nature’s model, the 

is the most successful Figure- 
Shaping and Health-Making garment 
ever invented. 

With or Without 
Adjustable Shoulder Straps 
Regular sizes 32 to 52 

The Trade Mark stands 
for perfect fit, splendid value and 
entire satisfaction. 


Look for the Label Gof 
Protected by U.S. Patent and patents pending 
SOLD AT LEADING STORES 


_ Send for Handsome Free Book of 
Fall and Winter Styles 


Guida Company 


15-17 W. 38th St., Dept.4, New York 


mysterieux 


“QUIESTELLE” 
Riviera 

In limited proof edition: |: 

_ of small bottles, daintily 


cased, at Fifty cents. 
PARFUMERIE RIVIERA | 
P. 


Maison Be Luxe 


Broadway at 92nd Street, N. Y. 


NOWN throughout the country 
for their perfect reproductions at 


$3.50, $5.00 and $10.00 of high 
price imported Blouses, have is- 
sued their first illustrated Booklet 
“V" showing many charming 
blouses, smart neckwear and 


Papilio Conds 


Christmas Sweets in Handsome Packages 
Noted for its Tempting and Delicious Flavor 


Butterfly Box 
A rare offering of 


$1.50 


luscious 
pearl mints 


Bonbon Basket 
‘ted sweets of the 


Selec 
sort to tempt 00 


PAPILIO COMPANT: Carnegie 


newest dress accessories. Un- 
usual Christmas Gift Suggestions. 


SEND FOR IT TO-DAY! 


A Woman’s Crown of 
Glory is Her Hair— 


only when it is permanently 
waved. -We do it. Six curls for 


$5.00. The Wanamaker wave is beautiful and last-. 
ing. Guaranteed not to injure the hair, is not af- 
Skillful opera- 


fected by dampness or shampooing. 
tors in attendance. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


Is the hypnotic power that holds, Beauty isa powerful wea- 
pon. Beauty brings happiness. A beautiful complexion is a 
These marvelous new life treatments 


woman’s greatest desire. 
work like magic. 


NOVA-VETA. A SCIENTIFIC WONDER 
Brings new life instantly to the face and quickly and permanently re- 
moves lines and wrinkles, strengthens sagging muscles, rounds out the 


ALLTHE 
BO 
BOOKSELLERS) Ses in Fine Bind 
ings and in Single 


= 


WW | 
RENTANO’S 


contour of the cheeks and gives the complexion a 
wholesome bloom of youth...... $1.00 per bottle. 


Free Demonstrations at Dermatological 
Parlors. Beautifully Equipped. 


MME. OCEA RUTHERFORD COYLE, Mer. 
Wlanamaket Beauty Parlors 


11 WEST 34th STREET | : 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria | 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS OF BOOKS 


Fi in Avenue and 27th Street, New York 


Price $1.25 


Free Delivery 


Satin Boudoir Slippers. Black, White, Red, Blue, Pink, 


Lavender and Old Rose. Sizes 24 to 8. Flexible leather 


sole. Areas comfortable as thev are dainty. Also ‘oy 7 
and felt for the whele family. 


UNITED SLIPPER C@., 34 Washington St.. HAVERHILL. ‘MASS, 


Send for Shoe Cata 


Peninsular & Oriental 
S. N. Co. Frequent Sail- 
ings, India, China, 
Philippines, Japan, 
Australia, New Zea- 
land, Winter Tours in 
India. Round World 
Tours. For full infor- 
mation apply 


Cunard Line, 21 - 24 State St., N. Y. 
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The Charm of the Antique 
by Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 


Authors of “Unvisited Places of Old Europe" 


Sixty-four 
pages of 
illustrations 


IF you have grappled with greedy and 

perhaps deceitful dealers—if you have 
worn yourself out in pursuit of the appar- 
ently unattainable antique —and if you 
still feel its lure—this is the book for you. 


Autographed Special Gift Edition in 
Three-quarter Morocco. Boxed, $6 Net 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s Own Story 


by Emmeline Pankhurst 


TH IS is undoubtedly one of the most impor- 
tant autobiographies of the year. Whether 
or not you are in sympathy with the movement 
of militant suffragism, you cannot afford to 
overlook this book if you have any pretensions 
to being au courant with the vital forces of the 
day. The militant suffragettes of England are 
now preparing an unprecedented campaign to 
take effect immediately after the cessation of 
the present war. It will be well for everyone 
to understand the reasons that have lead up to 
thie decision on their part. 


Hearst’s International Library Co., 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Porcelain Rose Jar 


You will pay tribute 
tothe tastesanddiscrimination | - 
of your friend by sending her 
as a a piece of Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain. 


She will recognize in this gift 
the value of your esteem for 
her and will see in your 
selection your own ‘apprecia- 


tion of the beautiful. 


You will find in our shop a 
wonderful collection of Vases, 
Lamps, Flower-holders, etc., in 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain ‘and 
Copenhagen Art Faience. 


Porcelain Sculpture: Figures, 
Animals, Birds, etc. Danish 
Hand Embroidery; Hand- 
wrought Jewelry and Silver; 
Breakfast and Dinner 

in Open Stock Patterns. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


~- ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 
AND DANISH ARTS 
256 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Winter Has No Terrors! 

Mak: 


Re 


IN 


poasspau 
wmwahama s 


January, February and March 
are the joyous, outdoor months 
in the gorgeous, blue-laved 
tropics. 

Surf Bathing Sailing Fishing 
Tennis Golf Court Golf 
Polo Pony Racing Dancing 
Cycling Driving English Rugby 

All Winter Long! . 
Winter temperature averages 
72 degrees. World's most 
equable climate—unequalled as 
a health resort. 
Accommodations to suit all tastes 

purses. Hotels, Villas, 


Boarding Houses. 
Write for Booklet 


Bahamas Government Agent 
Suite 22, 303 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 
8 West 38th St., New York 


Enclosed find $3.50. Please send The 
Theatre Magazine for the whole year of 1915, 
and starting with Christmas Number 
(13 numbers in all) to — 


CWhite only your own name and address here) ’ 


Doner’s Name...... See - Fete een *** 


Harper's Bazar, December, 1914 


a= 


Is he or she fond 
of the theatre? 


Then let The Theatre Maga- 
zine carry your holiday greeting 
to your friend. It will do so 
not only at Christmas time but 
every month in the year. 


And each time it comes wit 
its endless fund of artistic 
entertainment, it brings to 
mind the thoughtfulness and 
good taste of the donor. 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


is a veritable year ’round pass, admitting the recipient 
not only to the best plays in the country but behind the 
scenes, where only the chosen few are allowed to enter. 


Printed on heavy coated paper, filled with handsome photographs and well 
written articles, decorated with an artistic cover, worthy of framing, and con- 
taining only that which appeals to the most refined— The Theatre Magazine 
has entry into the best American homes, yet its price is within 
reach of all. | 


Special Christmas Offer 


Subscriptions sent in as Christmas gifts will start with the 
Christmas Number and run through 1915, making thirteen 
numbers in all, for $3.50 — the price of twelve. 


The Christmas Number, handsomely boxed, will be sent with an appropriate 
card in the name of the donor to reach the recipient just before Christmas. 


Do not delay— avoid disappointment — 
send in your order now ! 
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Harper’s Bazar 
Your Christmas 


There Is No Charge 


for This 


Service 


WT7OULD you like to be relieved of all 
the trouble and weariness of 

| shopping? Would-you not prefer to 
please your friends with presents selected in 
New York where there are more tempting 
stocks and more enticing values? Send your 
orders through Harper’s Bazar Personal Shop- 
ping Service. Simply make out your list, 
and enclose remittance. Note the illustrations 
shown on this page. 


Sterling silver pin paved 
with rhinestones and 
black enamel. 


$1.50 


Bar-pin of rhinestones 
and jet set in sterling 
silver. 


$5.50 


Necklace of pierced silver 
and jet giving the r 
black and white effect. 


$4.50 


Silk or velvet rose for street or evening 
wear in tritornered gift box. 


$1.00 


Christmas 


Will Do 
Shopping 


Oriental kettle of brass etched in Japanese 


design. 


Complete with spirit lamp. 


$3.00 


An 9 baby gift is a sponge having a doll’s 


ead in attractive Christmas box. 


$1.00 


Brass memoranda desk pad and pencil. 


$4.50 


Fitted English Work Basket with folding 


ndle. 


$1.75 


Address 


JANE JARVIS 


Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


** Personal Shopping Service”’ 


No. 1300—119 West 40th Street 


New York 


Christmas gift is a set of 
Sitka Fox; the scarf or muff may be had 
separately. 


$45.00 


Fiach. 


A set of embroidered baby bath towels in gift box 
with Christmas card. 


$1.25 


Dressing case of leather with Parisian Ivory fittings. 


$6.95 


Harper's Bazar, December, 
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A GIFT FROM THE TIFFANY STUDIOS IS ALWAYS WELCOME 


The accompanying il 
lustrations show a few 
of the many articles 
offered at the Tiffany 
Studios from which the 
discriminating Christ- 


ox 


mas shopper will be 
able to select gifts which 
are distinctive in de- 


Ke 


oxe 


sign, workmanship and 
finish, and combine 
x artistic merit with per- x 


~ 
= 


~ 


manent usefulness. 
Mail orders promptly 
forwarded. 


2. 


exex. 


XK 


Suggestions for Gifts 


xexexe 


upon request 


| x 
~~ 
3547-355 MADISON COR.451T ST.NEW YORK CITY. 
&. 
Headquarters for Christmas Novelties VO) OD 
The display’ of-holiday 
goods in oye Art Needle = N. J. 
work Depaftment is par- 
ticularly attractive. A list 
of Christmas suggestions, 
with prices, sent upon request. 7, Rest Among the 
are ge a choice Pines Each 
selection of sweaters, prices 
ranging from $6.00 to $50.00. W eek End. 

Keep your youth and 
health by relaxing from 
your strenuous social life 
each week end. 

Spend it among the pine 
woods of Lakewood, in the 
mild and equable climate 
that permits of outdoor 
recreation even in mid- 
winter. 
No. 10 The Laurel 
Attractive House 
. model in im- is open from_October 
wool, plain colors effects are sought 
Motherhood and mixtures; turn- whenever they do not 
That graceful poise at this period is back; price, $10.00 luxury and comfort. 
and may be attained without pressure No. 6 | =spared to the 
or constant alterations. Laurel House an ideal 
Dresses, Coats, Suits, dividual model in people, and its popu- 
Skirts, Co Negli Angora wool, dark f the history of its 
Made with expanding lines conform- . pockets; price, $6.00. Ne. 6 ‘ a Wh on are ticed 
the latest styles and equally ny r of the noise and rush 
g or ordinary use. 2’. 4 of the olay. take refuge 
Send for our Season Book A, with * in the ur ouse 
500 models for mother and baby. e j ‘ Vv at Lakewood. 
Style No. 6 Maternity Dress ys a 
Gillustrated) of black chiffon 
In ordering give size required. 34-44 bust ‘atirel Housé 
546 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
A. J. MURPHY, Manager 


and refund if dissatisfied. GOWNS 
SUITS 
Lane Bryant BLOUSES — SWEATERS CHARLES V. MURPHY, Ass’t. Mgr. 
25 West 38th St NEW YORK Also: 2260 Broadway, at Sst Street, New York. 1305 F. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. | 
Harper's Bazar, December, 1014 108 
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prepaid, $3.75. 


prepaid, $15. 


long. White, light blue, pink 
yellow, navy, brown, gray and 


eat : No. 802H. Chinese Carved Sandalwood Fan, 
black. Price prepaid, $2.50. geometrical designs, silken cord and tassel, 7'4 


Do Your Xmas Shopping by Mail at 


Any of the following articles may be ordered direct from this page with our assurance of complete satisfaction. Hundreds of others, 
equally attractive, are shown in the new VYantine Book of Christmas Gifts, which is mailed postpaid upon request. 


- 


Price per set prepaid, $7.50. 


No. 7687H. Brown Split Bamboo Fruit or 
Sandwich Ba3ket, 714 x x ll inches. Price 
prepaid, $1.00. 


> 


The Oriental Store 


No. 517H. Chinese Hand 
Carved Oval Ivory Photo 
Frame, easel back. § Size of 
opening 4 1-8 x 3 5-8 inches. 
Price prepaid, $22.50. 


No. 2279H. Hand Painted 
Silk Crepe Note Book, as- 
sorted floral designs and color- 
ings. Extra note pad, size 
4 F 5 inches. Price prepaid, 

Cc, 


No. 34965H. Japanese Ash 
Receiver, heavy nickel top 
with revolving disk that auto- 
matically drops ashes into 
removable tin receptacle. Size 
3%4 x 3 3-S inches. Price pre- 
paid, $f. 


No. 35693H. Frog Skin 
Coin Purse, leather lined, 
snap catch, 2 1-3 x 234 inches. 
Price prepaid, 50c. 


ches long. 


Price prepaid, 50c. 


sce matter where you reside, you may 

shop by mail at Vantine’s as satisfac- 

~s} torily as though you personally pur- 
< chased at our store. Our beautiful new 
book just published for those who cannot visit 
our establishment contains thousands of dis- 
tinctive and unique Oriental objects of art and 
utility imported especially for the holiday season. 
With this book, which is mailed postpaid upon 
request,you may make your selections of Christmzs 
gifts leisurely at home and enjoy the same ad- 
vantages as our local patrons. 


Write To-Day for a Copy of This New Vantine Book 

Illustrated, many men, bronzes, bas- 
in actual colors, and fi. ™ kets,toys,tablecovers, 
described in this de | calendars, stationery, 
luxe edition are ki- | writing desk sets, 
monos,evening coats, Oriental delicacies, 
wadded robes for men ' furniture,silks, lamps, 
and women, hand | rugs, tea sets, screens 
bags, fans, slippers, | - and hundreds of other 
shawls, scarfs, jewel- quaint and! artistic 
ry, perfumes, ivories, Oriental creations. 
novelties, gifts for Address 


Established for more than half a century 


Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, New York 


> 


No. 9914H. Japanese Brass Smoker’s Set, consisting 
of large tray, cigarette holder, cigar holder, ash receiver 


No. 9920H. Japanese Brass Desk Set, Oriental design inlaid with No. 15213H. Japanese Sumida Fern or 
enamel. Consists of age rack, double ink stand, stamp, post card box, Cut Flower Dish, 9 inches in diameter, 
pen tray, paper cutter, blotterand blotter pad corners. Price complete heavily glazed, unique and distinctive. Price and match box; etched sea shell design, open work tops. 


No. 62709H, Crystal Ball 
and Hand Carved Ivory 
Holder in the shape of three 
monkeys known as the “‘hear 
no evil, speak no evil and see 
no evil’’ group. Diameter 
of ball, 144 inches. Pri 
prepaid, $<0. 


No. 1660H. Lady's Jap- 
anese Wistaria Vine Work 
Basket, lined with silk crepe 
draw bag. Contains carved 
bone needle case, stiletto, 
bodkin, package of needles, 
thimble, emery bag and scis- 
sors: size4x 7inches. Price 
prepaid, $3.75. 


No. 2360H. Antimony 
(silvery metal) Cicarette Box, 
heavily embossed floral design. 
Automatitally delivers one 
cig te at a time by lifting 
and lowering top. Holds 
about 25 cigarettes. Price 
prepaid, $1.75. 


No. 2501H. Fancy Japan- 
ese Straw Case with three 
triangular shaped 2 oz. bot- 
tles of Vantine’s famous Orien- 
tal perfumes. Each bottle 
contains a different odor. 
Price prepaid, $1. 


No. 35696H. Embossed 
Leather Coin Purse,dragon de- 
sign on old ivory ground; two 
compartments, snap catch 
finger strap; size 2% x23 
inches. Price prepaid, 75c. 
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HATEVER else you give her, remember there's 

nothing dearer to the feminine heart than really 
beautiful silk stockings. That’s what you get in 
McCallum’s. She’d like No. 113—very fine black all-siik 
10se, and No. 201—very sheer with hand-embroidered 
clocks. No. 153 made in color to match shoes or gown 
on a few days’ notice. 
In men’s hose we recommend No. 326, pure thread silk, 
heavy weight, black and colors, and No. 329, rib shot 
silk—the most distinctive hose on thé market. 

SOLD AT THE BEST SHOPS 
Send for our unique booklet, “You Just Know She Wears Them” 


McCallum Hosiery Company, Northampton, Mass. 
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